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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


T is generally thought or hoped that the present year may 
at last witness a revival of commercial prosperity. The 
official returns show that foreign trade has for two years been 
nearly stationary, and none of the impediments to joint-stock 
enterprise have been removed; but the supply of American 
cotton is likely to increase with the restoration of tranquillity 
and regular government in the Southern States, and in some 
of the iron-producing districts of England and Wales there 
are symptoms of improvement. The savings of two or three 
years of distrust have produced large accumulations of capital 
which is seeking for profitable investment. The price of shares, 
and especially of railway stocks, has risen largely within twelve 
months, and the advance is still proceeding. In the course of 
February the sum of six or seven millions to be paid by the 
Treasury to the shareholders in the Telegraph Companies will 
be employed by the owners in the purchase of’ similar securities. 
After Easter another class of capitalists will be called upon to 
lend the money which the Government will require in place 
of the balances which will in the first instance be applied to 
the purchase. The same persons are seldom found to be 
both English fundholders and shareholders, although foreign 
loans at high rates of interest may sometimes compete with 
more speculative investments. If the State were, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of many theorists, to become the 
chief proprietor of all the great industrial undertakings, the 
capital by which ‘they are now maintained would be prin- 
cipally employed in enterprises at home or abroad which 
offered a prospect of something more than a fixed income. At 
present there is great difficulty in finding profitable employ- 
ment for money, and an expanding trade would be supported 
by abundant capital. All the conditions of prosperity which 
have been.observed to appear with a year or two of great 
commercial catastrophes are at present satisfied ; yet, after 
the failure of previous predictions, prudent economists abstain 
from sanguine anticipations. The effect of the misfortunes 
of 1866 is perhaps not yet exhausted. 

The financial prospects of the year are encouraging; and 
there is reason to hope that the small surplus on which the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEquer calculated will be exceeded in 
the actual result. The loss arising from reductions of taxa- 
tion appears to have been partially replaced, although it is 
difficult to ascertain how far a part of the financial year pro- 
portionately represents the whole. The large sums which 
will be collected from the payers of direct taxes during the 
present month will be partly required to cover the deficiency 
which Mr. Lowe undertook to supply by his scheme for antici- 
pating taxation. The remainder will probably be used to post- 
pone the contraction of the loan which will be required for the 
purchase of the telegraphs; but at the end of the current 
financial year there will be no considerable surplus applicable 
to the purpose. The reduction of expenditure on the army 
and navy will not have produced its full results before the 
introduction of the Budget; but it is possible that one 
or two millions may be available for the reduction of 
the debt, and it would be more’ convenient to diminish 
the amount of the new loan than to purchase bonds in the 
market. Although Mr. GLapsrone seemed two or three years 
ago to incline to the American policy of paying off consider- 
able parts of the National Debt, English financiers on the 
whole prefer the repeal or diminution of taxes to the mere 
redemption of obligations which bear a rate of three and a 
half per cent. Mr. Giapsroxe, in the last year of his 
administration of the Exchequer, gave efiect to the theory 
which he had recently adopted, by applying a part of the 
surplus to the conversion of Three per cent. perpetual 
Stock into Terminable Annuities. Mr. Disragxi, having 


no financial policy of his own, courted the favour of his 
predecessor and rival by a servile adoption of his policy ; 
and the expense of the Abyssinian war, which ought to 
have been met by a loan, was thrown on the taxpayer. 
| Mr. Lowe has reverted to Mr. Grapsrone’s earlier and 
better doctrine, and he will probably refuse to listen to ad- 
visers who urge him to provide for a part of the telegraph 
purchase out of next year’s surplus. The expropriation of the 
shareholders will be a profitable operation to the Government, 
and there is no reason for compelling the taxpayers to con- 
tribute revenue to the capital account. The profits of working 
the telegraphs will both cover the interest on the necessary loan, 
and provide, if such a plan is thought expedient, a sinking fund 
by which the new debt may be gradually extinguished. 

The project of rapidly reducing the great mass of the debt 
is fallacious or premature. The Americans, although they 
may perhaps be the best judges of their own affairs, have not 
acquired by their economic orthodoxy the right to regulate 
the faith of English financiers. If their Secrerary of the 
TRrEAsUuRY can buy up out of the national income large masses 
of bonds which at their present prices pay seven or eight 
per cent., he may perhaps both make a tolerably good in- 
vestment and incidentally improve public credit; yet many 
of his countrymen think that a reduction of the taxes would 
produce greater and more immediate benefit. The national 
credit of England needs no artificial enhancement, and the 
redemption of a three per cent. debt is a comparatively 
unprofitable bargain. The system of taxation, though it is 
fur less oppressive than that of the United States, is still sus- 
ceptible of great improvement. Of the many millions o! 
taxes which have been abolished or reduced within thirty 
years, principally by Sir Roserr Peet and Mr. Guapstonz, 
there is perhaps not a single fraction which could have been 
employed with greater public advantage in the reduction of 
the National Debt. There is no reason to suppose that the 
limit of financial reform has been attained. The true Sinking 
Fund consists in the excess of the surplus at the close of 
every year over the estimated balance between revenue and 
expenditure. Judicious Chancellors of the Exchequer gene- 
rally, like the reapers of Boaz, throw a few handfuls of 
deliberate purpose to the Sinking Fund which gleans in their 
footsteps; and the House of Commons habitually connives at 
the harmless depreciation of the Minister’s future expectations, 
in the hope that its forbearance may be rewarded by a surplus 
which will be conventionally welcomed as a surprise. 

Any such balance in the present year will have arisen, not 
from the elasticity of the revenue, but from a reduction of 
expenditure which will be laudable if it is consistent with 
efficiency. Mr. Mr. and Mr. GLapsToNne 
himself will have contributed even more directly than Mr. 
Lowe to the creation of a surplus. In the navy there is room 
for a reduction of useless expenditure, and Mr. CuiLpers has 
devoted himself with creditable zeal to the study of the details 
of naval administration. Although it would be indiscreet to 
accept in perfect confidence the statements of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of the Navy, it is gratifying to find that 
a foreign Minister of Marine stimulates the patriotism of 
Congress by contrasting the success of English management 
with the shortcomings of his own department. There can 
be little doubt that the English fleet is, both absolutely 
and in comparison with the establishments of other nations, 
as powerful as at any former time; and nearly all the re- 
peated transformations which were undertaken by successive 
Lords of the Admiralty have at last been accomplished. The 
diminution in the number of dockyards has necessarily been 
attended by saving; and probably the costliness of ironclad 
vessels may find partial compensation in their comparative 
exemption from the need of repair. On former occasions 
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large reductions in naval expenditure have been always fol- 
lowed by reaction; but retrenchment which is compatible 
with the maintenance of a sufficient naval force will perhaps 
be permanent, as it will be undoubtedly advantageous. The 
expediency of reducing the strength of the army will 
be more doubtful, unless the arrangements which have 
already been made for withdrawing troops from the colonies 
enable the Government, while the entire number of the 
army is diminished, to maintain or increase the garrisons of 
the United Kingdom. In the present state of Ireland it would 
be unpardonably foolish to encourage disaffection and possible 
rebellion by an exhibition of military weakness. Mr. GLap- 
STONE, among his many excellent qualities, has never displayed 
enthusiastic care for the national honour, and he is more 
liable than many inferior Ministers to the delusion of holding 
that fair words and even-handed justice are a sufficient 
substitute for irresistible strength. Retrenchment will be 
highly advantageous if it is not effected at the cost of national 
security. A great country must determine its expenditure 
by its wants, instead of putting itself on an arbitrary allow- 
ance. Whatever may be the soundness of the Ministerial 
policy, the next Budget, unless it is affected by some unfore- 
seen misfortune, will not fail to present a cheerful aspect. 


IRELAND. 


igen result of the Longford election may be considered 
satisfactory, although the state of a country must be 
very unsatisfactory when such a result is considered grati- 
fying. The landed interest and the clerical interest have 
beaten the Fenian interest, and that is about all that has 
happened. Probably few of the voters knew even who 
Mr. Martin was, and they, as much as their English neigh- 
bours, required to be informed that he was once a moderate 
Presbyterian loyalist, who was irritated and expressed him- 
self very wildly twenty years ago. Since then his name 
and history have been a blank to Ireland; but he was once 
convicted, and that is enough for enthusiasts. But circum- 
stances were so untoward that the struggle whether he 
should be elected degenerated into a struggle whether any 
considerable number of Irishmen dare quarrel with their 
priests on behalf of a man whose one claim on their affec- 
tion was that, at a date beyond the memory of most of 
them, he was legally pronounced a felon. The sway of the 
landlords and the priests has proved far too strong for the 
friends of such a man to combat. The supporters of Mr. 
Martin must have had a sad suspicion that they were making 
the worst of both worlds, and human nature is seldom firm 
enough to stand such a test. The cause of Fenianism is not 
yet thought the winning cause, and that is the chief source of 
comfort which this election can supply. We must not 
quarrel with our friends, and on the whole the landowners 
and priests in Ireland are our friends. They are, for the 
present, on the side of England and of order; they have a 
recognised position and influence to lose. It requires us, how- 
ever, to bear this steadily in mind if we are to sympathize 
with the victorious party in the Longford election. If it were 
not Ireland we were speaking of, we freely own that we 
should be for the Nationalists as against the priests marshal - 
ling their slaves to the poll under a green banner with a large 
gilt cross on it. There is something most repulsive to the 
English mind in the symbols of the Christian religion 
being appropriated by one party in a fierce, low, drunken 
election row. Nor can wefind much to say on behalf of the 
successful candidate. What on earth can tempt a young man 
of honourable independent position to get into Parliament at 
the price which Captain GrevitLe-NuGeEnt has paid to get in 
for the county of Longford? He has had to swallow things 
which must have tried his young constitution. He has had to 


describe himself as an ardent petitioner for the release of the | 


Fenian convicts. He has had to declare himself in favour of 
fixity of tenure. He has had to profess himself willing to 
depend for guidance on those good old friends of his father, the 
priests. Is the game really worth the candle? What does he 
want more? His father has been made a peer, and all he has to 
do is to continue to exist and he will be a peer in his turn. 
Surely he might be contented with his lot without going 
through so much dirt. Does he too find life dull, and is exist- 
ence in the county of Longford no better than the scurvy lot 
of a candidate for Bridgewater? 

If we reflect calmly on this election, we may even doubt 
whether the Fenians have really been worsted. They have 
gained very considerably by contesting Longford county. 


They have driven the son of a great landlord to pledge him- defied the law on their own account. 


less than that the great landlords should be forced to change 
their present position for that of precarious annuitants. They 
have made him affect to see heroes and martyrs in the im- 
pulsive advocates of a blind, irrational democracy. This 
will probably be the last contested election in Ireland be- 
fore Parliament mects, and the ultimate fact which Ireland 
offers for the consideration of England during the next 
Session is that, in order to defeat a Fenian, the repre- 
sentative of the great landowners finds himself compelled to 
concede to the occupants of Irish land the most wild and 
extravagant of their demands. Probably Captain GREVILLE- 
Necent has a glimmering perception that the growing 
tendency to concede everything that Irishmen howl and 
shriek for is of all things the most ruinous and pernicious 
to Ireland; but the election had to be won, and he has 
won it. The Government, if it tries to do justice to land- 
owners as well as to tenants, will have to fall short of that 
which the landowners, if the new member for Longford 
County may be taken to represent them, are willing to 
concede. This is no slight embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment; and it is equally embarrassing to Mr. GLApsTONE and 
his colleagues to find so clearly set before the world what is 
the real nature of the priestly influence which is willing, on 
its own terms, to come to their aid. It was only by the 
exercise of an overwhelming military force that something like 
order was preserved on the day of the election. There were 
two mobs, bitterly hostile to each other, ranged for hours in 
order of battle and longing for a fight. It docs not appear 
that there was a pin to choose between the behaviour and the 
animus of one mob and of the other. There were the wild 
men who were afraid of the priests, drawn up against the 
wild men who for a few hours dared not to seem afraid of 
the priests. A collision was only prevented by the in- 
terference of the military, who had first to fire a volley 
which we presume was intentionally ineffectual, and then to 
hita man in the shoulder, before order could be restored. The 
indisposition of oflicers to let their men act against an unarmed 
mob is most praiseworthy, and the horror of transgressing the 
law with which English soldiers are inspired is one of the 
greatest safecuards of constitutional liberty. Still it may well 
be doubted whether in such a country as Ireland, and in times 
like the present, it is really beneficial that the military should 
have to undergo so much humiliation and so many insults 
before they are allowed to act. It was not until they had been 
well pelted with stones that the soldiers received the order to 
fire. The only opportunity the law has of asserting itsclf now 
in Ireland is when there is an open violation of the public 
peace. Assassinations are a matter of everyday occurrence 
in Ireland, and every one who dislikes any one else in that 
unhappy country now tumbles him over with a revolver, 
and escapes with perfect impunity. A lady has been shot 
this week, and a man has been shot because he insulted 
the majesty of the people by raising the price of eggs to 
three-halfpence apiece. Another man has become interesting 
because he has had some hair shot off the top of his 
head without being killed. The police are utterly powerless. 
‘They never catch any one, and one of the clerical supporters 
of Captain Gnevitte-NuGent confessed that it was in a great 
degree owing to the priests that their inquiries were batHed. 
To inspire fear in an utterly lawless population seems, we 
confess, perfectly legitimate ; and when they have to encounter 
open resistance from large bodies of men, the military and 
police should, we think, be permitted to act more sharply and 
swiftly than if they were subduing the ordinary effervescence 
of a mob or a country habitually tranquil. 


The police have been called on to enforce the law lately not 
only in the county of Longford but in that of Meath, and the 
instance which demanded their intervention is exceedingly 
instructive, and shows how many sides of the question are to 
be considered when we attempt to deal with Irish land. Two 
years ago a family of the name of Levince purchased an estate 
with a Parliamentary title from the Encumbered Estates Court. 
It is easy to exaggerate the real meaning of a Parliamentary 
title. Parliament never meant to protect purchasers from 
the fair claims of tenants, for in 1867 no one recognised that 
tenants had any fuir claims, but only intended to guarantee 
the purchaser against the claims of other persons as owners 
of the soil. Still a purchaser from the Encumbered Estates 
Court, if he acts with scrupulous fairness, is entitled to sup- 
pose that the law will uphold him in the rights he has ac- 
quired. He has not been an absentee, or a prodigal spend- 
thrift decoying his poor neighbours into false hopes, or a 
representative of ancestors who have, when it suited them, 
Ile comes in as a new 


self to what is called fixity of tenure, which means nothing | man, to hold the lands as the Legislature has proclaimed it 
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desirable that they should be held. One of the tenants of 
the Levinces paid thirty shillings an acre at the time of 
the sale. He himself offered to take a lease for thirty-one 
years at an advance of a shilling per acre, and the offer 
would have been gladly accepted, but a change soon came 
over his adventurous mind. It was in vain that the lady 
who had become the owner of the property offered to submit 
the whole matter to arbitration, and obtained, and was willing 
to abide by, an award under which the tenant would have 
paid half-a-crown an acre less than his old rent. He had got 
an idca into his head that something very great was going to be 
done for Irish tenants. He began to look on himself as potentiai 
owner of a fixed interest in the land, and it was only as a 
stretch of high magnanimity that he proposed to pay a pound 

per acre if half the arrears of his rent were forgiven him; but he 
expressly warned his landlady that, unless this most handsome 
offer was accepted at once, he would not be bound by it. 
This is the account of the aflair given by the agent of the 
landlady, and of course it is only entitled to the credit of an 
ex parte statement. But the statement wears the air of truth, 
and it is remarkable that so strong was popular sympathy 
with this recalcitrant tenant that bands of men numbering, it is 
said, 500 or 600 persons, came by night and removed every- 
thing of value off the farm, lest it should be seized for rent. 
Eviction was ultimately effected under the superintendence 
of a very large body of police, and so for once the law pre- 
vailed. But the story shows how much we have yet to hear on 
the side of the landlords before we can feel sure of doing justice. 
The tenant was not maintaining ancient claims, or defending 
customary law ; he was simply receding from a bargain which 
he himself had pronounced to be fair, because his hopes of an 
unexpected advantage turning up had been aroused by the 
popular talk about the Land Bill which Mr. Giapstone, in 
his general process of destroying the Upas tree of Protestant 
ascendency, was about to propose. It is impossible to doubt 
that a considerable portion of the Irish population has been 
demoralized by the prospect of an agrarian revolution. It is 
high time that Parliament should meet, and that a definite and 
tangible proposal from a responsible Ministry should put an 
end to dreams of a vast and fundamental change for the 
benefit of persons who a year or two ago were utterly uncon- 
scious that they had any grievance to complain of; and the 
nearer the time for legislation comes, the more strongly is the 
conviction inspired that justice, but not more than justice, is 
what the tenant farmers, like every one else in Ireland, really 
need, 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 


negotiations between M. Ewite and the 

Deputies of the Left Centre have come to an unexpected 
and happy close, and the fact that Count Daru and M. Burret 
have accepted ofiice in the new Cabinet will deprive the 
world of those Parliamentary explanations which might other- 
wise have been looked for next Monday. It is not difficult, 
however, to divine what has been going on behind the 
political curtain during the last fortnight. As regards pro- 
fessions, there is little appreciable difference between the two 
sections of the Centre. The true cause of their temporary 
severance was the adhesion to M. OLtivier’s programme of 
so many members of the old majority. When official can- 
didates came forward in shoals to demand electoral freedom, 
the most guileless spirits might be excused for suspecting that 
their enthusiasm was not quite genuine ; and though the Left 
Centre did not wish to deny a place of repentance to converted 
Imperialists, it was naturally anxious to test the sincerity 
of their contrition. Instead of sharing in this desire, M. 
Oxtuivier did his best to thwart it. In his opinion the most 
flagrant cxaggcration of the evils of official candidatures 
furnished no reason against the confirmation of an election. 
The verification of returns became consequently as mere a 
form as it had been in the worst days of the discarded 
system, and the man who was responsible for its degradation 
was the future J.iberal Minister. The leaders of the Left 
Centre declined to sanction such a dereliction of principle, or 
to give M. Oxtivier any assistance when he was at length 
called on to construct a Cabinet. It cannot be supposed that 
in taking this course they were blind to the importance of 
union in the Liberal party. But they rightly thought that, 
if the Liberalism of the Government was to be merely nomi- 
nal, the old majority was the quarter to which it should 
look for support. It may be conjectured, therefore, that 


M. OLtivier was asked to pledge himself to the introduction 
of a Reform Bill during the present Session. and that it was 
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upon his refusal to give any such promise that the negotiations 
were broken off in the first instance. For a few days it seemed 
that M. Oxtivrer had determined to fall back for aid on 
the Imperialist Right itself. Probably, on further reflection, 
neither M. Ottivier nor the Evprror thought this experi- 
ment worth a trial. An illiberal policy will sometimes 
pass muster if it has the support of Liberal statesmen, 
and, conversely, a Liberal policy will sometimes serve as a 
cloak for the sins of the Conservatives who carry it out. 
But to have got neither men nor measures, to have under- 
gone all the trouble and excitement of the last six months 
with no better result than to put M. Cement Duvernots into 
office, was more than France could be trusted to stand. M. 
OLLIVIER once more had recourse to his old friends, and it 
may be assumed that, on his second visit, he showed himself 
more amenable to their demands. The Peuple Francais in- 
deed has tried its hardest to make out that it is MM. Daru 
and Burret that have yielded, and not M. 
But all the antecedent probabilities of the situation point the 
other way, and it may be questioned whether M. Duvernots’s 
acquaintance with the chiefs of the Left Centre is sufficiently 
intimate to make him a good authority as to the nature of 
their confidential communications either with each or with M. 
OLLIVIER. 


The programme of the new Ministry may be expected then 
to include a reform of the machinery by which elections are 
now conducted in France, and a new appeal to the country. 
It must be difficult for any thoughtful Frenchman to look 
forward to such a prospect without serious apprehensions. 
France has not had a representative Legislature for eighteen 
years, and the disclosures of the wants and aspirations 
of her people which may be anticipated from a really free 
election may perhaps be extremely startling. No doubt the 
uncertainty in which the result is necessarily involved is 
a temptation which prophets of evil find it uurd to resist, 
and the immediate future may after all have no very for- 
midable dangers in store. But where so little is known of the 


| facts, the optimist view of the case is quite as unlikely to be 


correct. It is possible—thus much may be granted—that 
France has developed, under the kindly restraints of the 
Empire, a moderate and regulated passion for Constitu- 
tional government. If this is so, all that can be said is, that 
she has been extraordinarily successful in concealing the 
state of her affections. She has never told her love. Nor 
is it very clear where the seat of the sentiment can be. 
The great towns consistently return candidates of various 
shades of republicanism; the country districts have been 
so very well looked after by the Government that they have 
usually returned the official candidate without troubling them- 
selves as to the cut or colour of his political views. When 
this external pressure is withdrawn, who shall venture to 
say what direction the rebound will take? The new 
Ministers may find themselves stronger after a dissolution, 
or they may find the elements of their power absolutely and 
hopelessly scattered. And yet, notwithstanding this possible 
overthrow, the moderate Liberals will be acting wisely as 
well as honestly in insisting upon a new election as soon as the 
electoral system is sufficiently purged to make the result of 
any value. In the first place, a situation of uncertainty like 
the present is full of danger to those who are forced to act in 
it. In quiet times, when there is no call for anything beyond 
routine legislation, the virtual absence of a representative 
body may not produce any immediate mischief. But in the 
crisis of a revolution—even of a pacific revolution—it is 
most important that those who essay to guide it should be 
sure of their ground. The peculiar character of the present 
Ministry makes this knowledge additionally essential. In one 
sense it is perfectly homogeneous. All its members are re- 
solved that the country must be governed by itself. But as 
soon as they come to apply this resolution to practice, it will 
be seen that upon the question how the country ought to 
govern itself they are by no means unanimous. As regards 
the political constitution of France they are all Liberal ; as re- 
gards Protection, the occupation of Rome, the relations be- 
tween Church and State, and other matterrs of equal moment, 
they are probably very far from being mutually agreed. As 
long as their only business is to set the constitutional machine 
going, they can act together without difficulty; when it comes 
to determining to what uses the renovated machine shall be 
turned, it will be necessary to ascertain with which of the 
sections into which the Cabinet is divided the country is 
most in harmony. For it must not be forgotten that in 
France at this moment legislative activity is a condition of 
success with which no Ministry can afford to dispense. 
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Parliamentary government has but just been lifted out of the 
mire, and unless it is speedily to return thither, it must be 
justified by its results in the full face of day. A second 
reason for an early dissolution is, that it is the only expe- 
dient by which the new Cabinet can hope to convince France 
that Parliamentary government has!really started on its 
way. The character of the existing Corps Législatif is gone 
beyond recall. It may display all the virtues that have 
ever fallen to the share of representative Assemblies without 
clearing itself of its original vice—that it is only by a mis- 
nomer that it can be called representative at all. Conse- 
quently a Cabinet which shrinks from a dissolution cannot 
escape the charge of being a Cabinet which shrinks from 
knowing the truth. A reputation of this kind will be fatal to 
its influence alike with Republicans and with Imperialists. 
The former will have it in their power to say, You do not dare 
to look facts in the face, because you know that the verdict of 
the country, if honestly taken, would be unmistakably against 
you. The latter would be able to argue that the only alterna- 
tives for France are a Republic or Personal government, since 
the compromise of a Constitutional Empire is condemned by 
the virtual admissions of its creators. 


It would be unsafe to say that this last way of presenting 
the issue has altogether lost its hold upon Naporeon III. 
In the construction of the new Ministry, and perhaps still 
more signally in consenting to the removal of the ultra- 
Napoleonic Prefect of the Seine, he has played the part of 
a Constitutional Sovereign with minute and scrupulous accu- 
racy. He is giving, and has probably made up his mind to 
give for some time longer, a fair trial to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. But unless his conversion has been very sudden and 
very complete, he believes in it no more than formerly, and 
nothing will be so likely to give practical shape to his scepti- 
cism as the discovery that his Ministers, when judged by their 
acts, have as little faith as he has himself. In that case the 
temptation to resume the authority of which, as he told the 
Corps Législatif on New Year’s Day, he has lately relieved 
himself—not been relieved—might easily become irresistible. 
A Liberal Ministry in France can only look to holding its 
own against the reactionary tendencies of the Court by making 
it clear that the French nation is behind it. 


THE PEOPLE, 


R. DICKENS has this week favoured an enthusiastic 
audience at Birmingham with a summary of his political 

life. 'The result of the observation and experience of this 
life-long student of men and manners is that he thinks the 
real clue to political wisdom is to spell people with a little “ p” 
when it means those who govern, and with a big “ P” when 
it means those who are governed. In this artless but signifi- 
cant manner Mr. Dickens thinks it possible to convey some- 
thing of his profound contempt for those who conduct public 
affairs, and his unbounded admiration for those who do not. 
Mr. Dickens referred with just pride to the lively description 
of a public office which he once drew; and, like other great 
authors, he has been the victim of his own creation. He appears 
sincerely to believe that no work is done in any department of 
English government or administration, that statesmen do 
no good and Parliament does no good, and that if they were 
all abolished the People with a big P would be in every way 
much better off. Nor is he content with expressing this 
unfavourable opinion of the governors of his own country. 
On the strength of a passage which he quoted from Mr. 
Buck te, he was prepared to include all lawgivers among people 
to be spelt with a little “p.” He made no embarrassing 
exceptions. To be a legislator is with him ipso facto to be a 
fool. Mr. Dickens had just been giving away prizes to 
young ladies at an Institute, and, with a sad amount in him of 
the old leaven which is so displeasing to lady believers in the 
equality of the sexes, he had advised the successful can- 
didates to change their names as quickly as possibie. This 
and similar observations naturally provoked much laughter 
and hearty applause. He might have talked as much nonsense 
about The People as he liked, and no one would have cared. 
But what is strange is that he evidently believed that what he 
said was both true and profound; and although few persons 
probably of anything like his celebrity would have said what 
he did in so plain and simple a manner, yet it is, we think, 
a safe guess that most of his audience had a notion that some- 
how he was saying something very wise. Few Englishmen 
are aware of the immense trouble that is taken to govern 
them well. They think only of the abuses which have been most 
profitably and most properly shown up in popular novels and 


elsewhere, and to them the Circumlocution Office is the type of 
every branch of English administration. We have had so 
just and so great a horror of bureaucracy in England that we 
entirely ignore the immense amount of valuable labour that is 
performed every year for most inadequate pay in the public 
service. There are men at this moment in the higher depart- 
ments of the Civil Service who are the equals of any men in 
Europe for knowledge, practical ability, theoretical wisdom, 
and liberal ideas, and who devote their whole lives, and spend 
the year in constant and unremitting industry, forsalaries which 
seldom exceed two thousand a year. No country in the civilized 
world ever made better bargains than England makes in 
purchasing the labour of those who fill the upper grades of the 
public service. In India, which is the great field of English 
administration, there is a constant succession of men who dis- 
play every art of good government on the widest scale. They 
are unknown here. Even if they were to come back with 
some sort of honour, they and their doings are a mystery to 
Englishmen. Excepting Lord Lawrence, there is no Indian 
whose name is known out of his own circle. But the ablest 
among them have had an enlightened zeal in the service of 
India, have worked with energy and good sense, and have 
achieved definite unquestionable results of the greatest value. 

Statesmen in office and even out of office work for the public 
as very few men eminent in professions or trade work for 

themselves. The administration and government of a great 
country are full of difficulties. New problems arise, old abuses 
continue. It is hard to overcome routine, and to infuse ideas 
into those who have grown grey in a public office. But 
there is a never-failing effort made, from the first to the last 
day of every year, to push things forward, to gain ground, to 
give the public more for its money, to legislate wisely and in a 
manner that will endure. There are of course exceptions, as 
there must be in any large body, but we are certain that any 
one who was really acquainted with the inner history of Eng- 
lish administration, and who had a fancy for measuring the 
value of men by the size of capital letters, would spell the 
“people” in the higher grades of the public service of this 
country with a very big P. 


Those who do not share in the Government are so very 
many more than those who do share in it, that they too must 
have a big P if numbers are to decide the size. But it ishard 
to understand the intellectual state of a clever man like Mr. 
Dickens who seriously believes that there is a secret virtue 
in the mere fact of not having anything to do with a public 
office that makes men wise and good. ‘To create an imaginary 
entity called the People, and to fall down and worship it, is a 
very quaint form of fetishism. Who on earth are the People? 
Are the four or five millions of agricultural labourers the 
People? or are the young rowdies who used to walk about 
with Mr. Brates the People? Are private soldiers and 
mechanics and the clever boys and girls who get prizes at 
Midland Institutes the People? All or some of them must be ; 
and if Mr. Dickens would ask himself what he meant, he must 
say that his opinion is that the mass of these good creatures 
could at a moment’s notice audit the public accounts, or 
correspond with foreign Powers, or regulate shipping better 
than the trained servants of the Crown. One of the most 
common and most popular of assumptions is that men can do 
things better for not knowing how to do them, and that com- 
mon sense—which is the polite term for the self-complacency 
of ignorance—will carry them through every difficulty. It is 
quite true that, if there is no daily intimate communication 
between the governors and the governed, administration soon 
ceases to be successful, and the familiar evils of bureaucracy 
appear. To avoid this evil is the main aim of representative 
institutions, and every now and then a nation needs to augment 
the closeness of the intimacy, so that what those who are 
governed feel and need may be presented more vividly to 
those who govern. ‘The notion of a few wise men doing 
everything for everybody is attractive, but experience shows 
that except in very primitive communities it cannot possibly 
answer. England has lately given what Mr. Dickens calls the 
People a much larger influence on government, and so far the 
experiment has been quite successful. The inevitable evil 
that attends every good, like its shadow, may still have to 
show itself, but at present the leap which Lord Derby took 
in the dark appears to have turned out a lucky one. But if 
the intelligent persons who, we will hope, form the bulk of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute wished to receive advice 
that would do them good, they would get some one to 
address them who would teach them the exact opposite of 
the preaching of Mr. Dickens. They should be told that, 
far from despising in an easy, off-hand way the honest, 
able, highly learned men engaged in the public service, 
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they ought to start with a conviction of their own com- 
tive ignorance and incompetence. They ought to learn, 
to think, to study, to reflect on the facts of life; to con- 
sider what England is and what it wants; what are the 
dangers that threaten it, and how they may be averted or 
mitigated. If they did this they would be able to aid those 
who govern them, to influence them, and in a measure to in- 
struct them. They would thus acquire an intelligent interest 
in public affairs, and it would gradually dawn on them that to 
frame a good Act of Parliament requires quite as high mental 
gifts as to make a copper kettle or a pin’s head. They would 
in time grasp the elements of political knowledge, and their 
minds might even expand until they came to think it a con- 
temptibly small thing whether the “people” to which they 
belonged was spelt with one-sized initial letter or another. 
One of the People is now standing for a metropolitan 
borough, and we heartily wish him success. It is scarcely 
possible that Southwark should replace Mr. Layarp by a 
member who boldly says that Free-trade is a mistake, and so 
the contest lies between some sort of alderman and Mr. OpcER. 
There are plenty of aldermen and of men like aldermen in 
Parliament, men who lend an enlightened and very constant 
support to their party, and are first made knights, and then 
are made baronets, and then are forgotten. But a working- 
man who had the confidence of the working-men would be a 
most valuable accession to the House of Commons. Mr. 
Opcer’s rivals set out with repeating the old nonsensical 
paradox that they too were working-men; but it is 
so Obvious that they are not, that they have given up 
saying that they are. A working-man does not mean a 
man who works, but a man who belongs at the present 
moment to the class of weekly labourers or small artisans, 
who knows what they think, who feels as they do, but 
who is clever enough to be able to put in intelligible 
language what they can only convey obscurely and imper- 
fectly. It is very difficult to get such a man, for if he is 
only a shrewd, spouting adventurer, the working-men them- 
would will never trust him, and, if they elect him, will soon 
repent of their choice. There is also an inherent difficulty 
in having working-men members which is sure to tell sooner 
or later. We will suppose that Mr. Opcer is elected, and 
that he overcomes the primary difficulty of somehow 
getting enough to live on without sacrificing his independence. 
He will be certain to receive a cordial welcome from the 
House of Commons. So long as he speaks on what he knows 
he will be listened to with eager attention. The time is 
favourable. There are questions, the discussion of which is 
imminent, on which Mr. Opcer may be able to say things 
that Parliament, in order to come to a right conclusion, ought 
to hear. Pauperism, Trade-Unions, Education, are all matters 
which we should be glad to see discussed from the point of 
view natural to those who in their daily life know and belong 
to and associate with the poor. But Mr. Opcer will soon 
find himself in this difficulty, that if he has much to teach he 
has infinitely more to learn. The range of facts that will 
come under his cognizance will be much vaster than any he has 
been accustomed to. He will find himself in the midst of an 
assembly the leaders of which know the rudiments of political 
economy. He will perceive something of the intricacies 
of finance ; he will have to recognise the vast amount of 
ability and knowledge that is brought to bear upon the prac- 
tical management of affairs. If he is only a clever man in 
a very superficial way, he may perhaps shut himself up in 
his ignorance, and determine that the gentlemen shall not 
humbug him. But if he is a really clever man, he cannot 
help learning. New thoughts must pass into his mind; 
hidden views of affairs will begin to present themselves to 
him. He will think more of people with a little p, and less of 
The People. He will pass beyond the condition of a working- 
man, and then it will be very hard for him to remain in 
unison with working-men, and to be their spokesman and 
champion. But before he gets to this stage he will have done 
much good, and enjoyed, we trust, much happiness; and the 
working-men may be very well satisfied with him, even if 
their generosity is some day taxed to pardon his being a little 
beyond them. 


SPAIN. 


ARSHAL PRIM and his colleagues have resigned in 
consequence of the refusal of the new Italian Ministry 

to sanction the election of the Duke of Genoa as King of 
Spain. The reason seems insufficient, and the resignation 
will probably be retracted; but if Pris persists in his deter- 
mination it will be an important question whether he will 


relinquish the command of the army as well as the presidency 
of the Cabinet. It is doubtful whether any other Minister will 
be able to stand against an Opposition led by the author of 
the revolution. Sefior Casrear, the first of Spanish orators, 
lately delivered in the Cortes a powerful speech which ex- 
plains, in its omissions as well as by its statements and 
arguments, the obstacles which impede the establishment 
of permanent legal freedom; yet it is a proof of a con- 
siderable advance that eloquence now constitutes an effective 
force in the political organization of Spain. The misgovern- 
ment of O’DonneELt and of Narvarz was exempt from Parlia- 
mentary criticism,but Prim, although the army may still be 
irresistible, has not attempted during his tenure of office to 
silence discussion. Some English theorists, in their impa- 
tience of constitutional slowness, are constantly advocating 
government by trained officials; but vigorous communities, 
even at the risk of some waste of power, will always 
appreciate the value of debate. Sefior CasTeLar found 
no difficulty in proving that the Government had on several 
occasions violated the Constitution and the laws; but the 
Minister who replied to his brilliant declamation was prepared 
with the answer that it was necessary above all things to pre- 
serve the public safety when it was endangered by a Republican 
insurrection. Constitutional government requires as its corre- 
lative willing obedience to the law; and it is idle for rebels or 
their defenders to appeal to parchment securities. The law of 
the United States, which is the same with that of England, 
recognised no military jurisdiction over civilians, but, as soon 
as the war broke out, actual or suspected hostility to the 
Government was unhesitatingly repressed. When the Cortes 
a few months since denied to the Government the power of 
superseding the ordinary tribunals, they ought to have pro- 
vided for a fundamental change of national habits as well as 
of administrative practice. The Republican orator, although 
he abstained from taking part in the insurrection himself, pro- 
fesses doctrines which are utterly incompatible with any kind 
of legal order. When he recalls with enthusiasm the memory 
of the 1oth of August, 1792, he virtually declares that a 
murderous rabble is justified in massacring the defenders of 
any regular Government which may happen to have incurred 
its displeasure. The day which ushered in the first French 
Republic has been followed, in France and throughout Conti- 
nental Europe, by nearly eighty yearsof antipathy to Jacobinical 
doctrines. 1t is surprising that a eulogist of English institutions 
should fail to understand that democratic anarchy is utterly 
repugnant to their nature. In an assault on Ministers who 
had, with or without sufficient excuse, violated the law, it was 
inconsistent to applaud revolutionary defiance of constituted 
authority. 


A great part of Sefior CasTeLar’s speech was devoted to 
the advocacy of popular armaments serving as a counterpoise 
to the forces which are at the disposal of the Executive Govern- 
ment. He was entirely mistaken in supposing that the 
English Militia or Volunteers are independent of the Crown, 
or in any way available for purposes of resistance to the 
Government. ‘The illustrations which were drawn from the 
history of the National Guard of France would have been 
more appropriate if they had only tended to support the 
speaker’s conclusions. From the days of Larayerte the civic 
force, though it was ostensibly organized for the maintenance 
of order, was generally regarded as an instrument of opposi- 
tion to the Crown. As Sefior Casretar showed, it had 
naturally become prominent during the short intervals of 
nominal liberty; and its importance had declined or disap- 
peared with every increase of the prerogative. An orator who 
aspires to be a statesman ought to have disdained the 
apocryphal statement that the French National Guard 
fought at Valmy “to the music of the Marseillaise, that 
“ Te Deum of liberty.” The early victories of the Revolu- 
tion were chiefly due to the discipline and valour of the 
old soldiers of the Monarchy, and the zealous recruits who 
thronged round the flag of the Republic were not National 
Guards. It is more true that the civic force “ fortified itself 
“ in February with the Republic,” forming the great bulk of 
an army of 400,000 men which in April of the same year 
was reviewed in the Champs Elysées. Of this vast body the 
most warlike section revolted in June against the Government 
of the Republic, to be defeated with great bloodshed by a 
comparatively small force of the regular army under the 
generals who had learned their trade in African campaigns. 
At other times the National Guard, consisting chiefly of the 
middle classes, was loyal to the cause of order, but under the 
Republic or the Monarchy it was always useless when its 
services were required. It was hardly worth Seiior Cas- 
TELAR’S while to remind the Cortes that the revolutionary 
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faction in France had, on its first appearance in the Legis- 
lative Body, desired to entrust to the National Guard the de- 
fence of the representatives of the people. The proposal was 
made by M. pe Rocnerort alone, not with a practical 
purpose, but in epigrammatic reference to the expulsion 
of the National Assembly by the troops on the 2nd of De- 
cember, 1851. The Spanish National Guard, having par- 
tially armed itself during the confusion which followed the 
flight of the Queen, has ever since constituted a chief 
impediment to the consolidation of order, and therefore to 
the establishment of liberty. It is absurd to contend that, 
because the Crown has an army, the people ought to have 
a militia under the command of elected officers. A per- 
manent provision for civil war is not a Constitution. The 
great difficulty of establishing freedom on the Continent is 
found in the inability of Parliamentary Assemblies to secure 
to themselves supreme power by acting in harmony with the 
Crown. An English Prime Minister is not exposed to mili- 
tary opposition, and he holds his own position at the will of the 
House of Commons. If there was an organized popular army 
ready at any time to intervene in political contests, it would 
become necessary to increase the power of the Executive 
Government, and to take military precautions against possible 
revolt. 

It is highly probable that the Spanish Ministers may have 
exceeded their legal powers in their dealings with disaf- 
fected municipal corporations. It is alleged that they turned 
the Junta or Town Council of Cadiz out of dvors at the point 
of the bayonet, and that, when the members asked to be restored 
to their functions, they were locked up in prison. Never- 
theless, the Cortes, although they may applaud eloquent denun- 
ciations of Ministerial irregularities, appear to have had no 
intention of demanding from the Government an account of its 
conduct. Perhaps they may know that the civic authorities of 
Cadiz were preparing an insurrection which would have done 
more injury to the public interests and to the city itself than 
the interruption of its corporate liberties. Municipal bodies 
afford valuable training schools to local politicians only when 
they abstain from meddling with general politics. A Cor- 
poration ought to occupy itself exclusively with paving and 
lighting, with the administration of police, and with other 
matters on which there can scarcely be a difference of political 
opinion. Its members and their constituents unconsciously 
learn the invaluable habit of attending to their own business, 
and of devoting their energies to the attainment of practical 
objects. A municipal Assembly which is bent on establishing 
a Republic usurps the office of the national Parliament, while 
it probably neglects its own proper duties. It is true that 
Spanish tradition is more favourable than the policy of other 
European States to the extension of municipal powers; but 
there is much doubt whether the independent action of provin- 
cial bodies indicates a high degree of political vitality. Soon 
after the Revolution of 1848 many petty municipalitics in the 
South affected on their own authority to readjust taxation, and 
in some instances they even attempted to effect a communistic 
division of property. Sefior CasTELaR mentioned as a ground 
of complaint against the Government its refusal to sanction an 
illegal tax which had been imposed by a Corporation on the 
inhabitants ofa town. In Spain even the most zealous cham- 
pions of the supremacy of the law as against the Government 
are ready to apologize iur violations of legal right when they 
are covered by popular sanction. 

The long delay in the choice of a King, the perverse pre- 
ference accorded to the young Duke of Genoa as a candidate, 
the internal dissensions which have dissolved the alliance of the 
Unionists and the Progressists, furnished legitimate grounds for 
vigorous declamation against the Government; and it has 
since appeared that the Ministers had rashly associated their 
fortunes with the success of the Italian candidature. The 
Republicans, indeed, had no reason to regret that Torete 
and his friends had left the Ministry, or that they have 

ly retained Srrrano by the contrivance of “ shutting him 
“up in a golden cage,” but in Parliamentary debate it is 
usual to taunt adversaries with their misfortunes as well 
as with their faults. In one point of view it scems that 
the failures and blunders of the late Ministers indicate the 
soundness of the Republican policy, and more especially that 
the difficulty of discovering a King is the best of all arguments 


against Monarchy; yet the adhesion of the great majority of | 
the Cortes to the Government seems to prove that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is still adverse to the experiment of a 
Republic. To the form of Republican government there 
seems to be no valid objection ; but it happens that the most 
earnest advocates of the cause are the apologists of anarchy, 


and it is well known that every enemy of property and of 


public order professes himself a Republican. The great orator 
who may claim to be the mouthpiece of the party himself 
professes doctrincs which are incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of regular government. ‘The administration of Marshal 
Prix, or of any other Minister who can preserve order, with 
all its faults, is preferable to a revival or mimicry of the 
Reign of Terror. When Sefior CasTeLar, in one of the most 
forcible passages of his speech, spoke of the characteristic 
weakness of Spaniards, he unintentionally criticized himself. 
“ We are,” he said, “ excellent soldiers or guerilla partisans; 
“ we know how to conspire, but we have not yet learned to 
“be citizens.” Yet no nation has in its own history more 
conclusive illustrations of the mischief of rebellion and 
revolution. 


AMERICAN REPUDIATION. 


ME American House of Representatives lately amused 
itself with a debate in which all the members who spoke 
unanimously repudiated repudiation. As most of the speakers 
were Democrats, their professions perhaps imply that all 
parties in the United States have for the present convinced them- 
selves that fraud practised on the public creditor will not be 
rewarded by popularity. The Report of Mr. WeLts on Trade 
and Finance proves that no nation has ever had less excuse for 
even discussing a policy of wanton dishonesty. The debt has 
already been reduced since 1865 by sixty millions sterling, of 
which ten millions is due to last year’s surp!us of income over 
expenditure. The population has, notwithstanding the inter- 
ruption caused by the Civil War, increased largely since the 
last census, and the proportionate burden of the debt borne by 
each citizen is every day becoming lizhter. If peace is pre- 
served for ten years more, the advance of prosperity will 
be far more rapid, and at the end of that time the Republic 
will be the wealthiest nation in the world, and one of the 
most populous. Nevertheless experience has shown that 
in the United States a great and sudden demand for money 
can only be met by the contraction of loans. All the capital 
in the States is employed in profitable investments, and 
it’ is far easier to divert it to the public service by the 
offer of a high rate of interest than to raise an extra- 
ordinary revenue by taxation. The repudiation of the whole 
or of any portion of the debt would deprive the Govern- 
ment of the power of borrowing; and the unprincipled 
advocacy of such a policy at this moment entails on the 
taxpayer a penalty of several millions yearly in the form of 
an excessive rate of interest. A capitalist who lends money 


| to a Government takes into consideration both the intrinsic 


value of the property which is mortgaged as security for his 
claim, and the validity of the instrument by which his charge 
is created or acknowledged. The United States can offer to 
lenders an estate worth many times the amount of the debt; 
but, as the Government cannot be compelled to pay either 
principal or interest, its credit depends on the general belief 
in its integrity and honour. The scepticism which is unfor- 
tunately measured by the price of American bonds in the 
money-market will probably not be justified by the result, 
but it may be doubted whether the adoption by Congress of 
General GarrieLp’s resolution will greatly raise the price 
of American securities. Ignorant Europeans will not fail to 
ask why it is necessary again and again to aflirm a proposi- 
tion which in other representative Assemblies is taken for 
granted. Astute critics will further object that General 
GARFIELD’s protest against repudiation is less definite than 
General Scnrnck’s previous resolution to the effect that the 
debt should be paid in gold; and those who are curious 
enough to read the debate which preceded the vote will find 
that it suggests additional ground of suspicion. 

If the Pore, with or without the assent of the Council, 
were formally to condemn the doctrines which are indirectly 
affirmed in the famous Syllabus, both adherents and opponents 
would reasonably assume that a paradoxical self-contradiction 
might be explained by some ambiguity of language. Ameri- 
can politicians are neither as pertinacious as the Popr, nor 
as infallible; yet it is strange that doctrines which were 
loudly proclaimed only a year and a-half ago should now 
be rejected with competitive vehemence by their former 
advocates. The Democratic orators carefully abstain from 
any confession of error, and probably they would deny that 
they had undergone any process of conversion. If they 
were accused of inconsistency, they might reply that they had 
never literally defended the repudiation of the national debt; 
and if popular opinion were once more to recommend their 
former policy, they would have as little difliculty in ex- 


plaining away General GarrizLp’s resolution, At the Presi- 
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dential election of 1868, although the Democratic candidate 
was not himself a repudiator, a large majority of the party, 
uader the lead of Mr. PenpLeton, had adopted the policy of 
paying off the greenbacks, not in specie, but in paper. The 
calculation on which the managers of the election relied was 
sufficiently intelligible. It was well known that of the native 
public creditors a great majority resided in the Eastern States, 
and it was in the hope of securing their votes that Mr. 
Horatio Seymour of New York was selected as the Demo- 
cratic nominee. At the same time it was believed that 
the taxpayers of the Western States would vote with the 

y which had systematically opposed the payment of 
the bonds according to the spirit of the contract. That the 
policy of the Democratic leaders is unchanged was recently 
proved by the selection of Mr. PENDLETON as candidate for the 
office of Governor in the important State of Ohio. Mr. Horr- 
man, Governor of New York, who may probably be the next 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, naturally objects to 
repudiation. The supposed popularity of repudiation was 
illustrated by the conduct of the last Congress, and by the 
audacious advocacy of fraud by Mr. Tuappeus Stevens and 
by Mr. Butter. The outgoing President, who has since failed 
by a single vote to obtain the post of Senator for Tennessee, 
proposed in his last message to Congress, not that paper should 
be substituted in payment for gold, but that the property 
of the public creditor should be confiscated as soon as he had 
received in the form of interest a sum equal to the principal 
which he had advanced. Americans may contend that Mr. 
Anprew Jounson had no power to represent the general 
opinion of the community ; but his policy had never been con- 
demned by the Democratic party, and he had been elected 
by a great majority to the Vice-Presidency, with a contingent 
right of succession to the highest office in the Republic. ‘The 
recommendations of his Message were but a cynical caricature 
of the policy of Mr. Buruer, and of a recent vote of the House 
of Representatives. It had been resolved by a large majority 
that the interest of the debt should be subjected to a special 
tax of ten per cent., or, in other words, that it should be re- 
duced in the same proportion. The proposer of the motion, who 
also openly advocated the payment of the greenbacks in paper, 
was shortly afterwards returned to the new Congress by 
one of the most Republican districts in Massachusetts; and 
about the same time the Chairman of the Committee of Finance 
of the Senate recommended a reduction of interest from six to 
five per cent. 


The apparently repentant Democrats of the present Congress 
are probably only playing upon words. When a Republican 
member asked the pertinent question whether the opposite 
party still agreed with Mr. Penpteton, he was told that a dif- 
ference of opinion on the mode of paying the debt had nothing 
to do with repudiation. It is true that Mr. AnprEw Jonnson 
enjoys the distinction of being the only prominent politician 
who has at any time openly proposed a scheme of barefaced 
robbery. Mr. PENDLETON and Mr. But.er only proposed to 
redeem a promise to pay by substituting, on the expiration 
of the term, a similar obligation. It happened that the 
Five-twenty Bonds, which form a large portion of the debt, 
bore on their face an undertaking to pay the interest in 
gold, neither debtor nor creditor having at that time ima- 
gined any doubt as to the full discharge of the prin- 
cipal. Pettifogging apologists of dishonesty, notwithstanding 
the notorious fact that the agents of the Government 
had announced that the bonds would be paid in gold, 
attempted to deduce from the express provision for the 
payment of interest an implied waiver on the part of the 
creditor of his right to receive his principal in specie. Up to 
the present time neither the Democrats, nor the Republican 
section which agrees with Mr. Butter, have publicly dis- 
claimed their dishonest interpretation; and if the Western 
States are really hostile to the payment of the debt, any 
resolution which Congress may have passed will be easily 
evaded. After the census of the present year, the electoral 
power of the Atlantic States will be largely diminished, and 
the bondholders of New York, of Pennsylvania, and of New 
England will become more than ever dependent on the 
good faith or good will of distant taxpayers. It must be 
remembered that nearly every Northern State took advantage, 
during the war, of the depreciation of the paper currency to 
perpetrate, at the expense of its creditors, the very fraud 
which is now ostensibly denounced. The debts which had 
been incurred in gold were discharged by the payment of less 
than half the value in the paper which had for another pur- 
pose become a lawful tender. When the same constituencies 
in their Federal character return members who make eloquent 


speeches against repudiation, it is not surprising that capi- 


talists should interpret their pledges by their practice. At 
present the balance of probability is in favour of a full 
discharge of the debt, because the performance of the duty 
will be not only easy but profitable. The publicity of Federal 
transactions affords an additional security against acts of 
dishonesty which the separate States may commit without pro- 
voking external criticism. An element of uncertainty is in- 
troduced into the calculation by the national habit of referring 
to the will of the people as the ultimate standard of right and 
wrong. Not long since, competent judges of popularity 
thought that the will of the people would sanction a scandalous 
fraud. If their calculation had been right, political leaders 
would almost with one accord have obeyed the dictation of the 
multitude. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


M* CARDWELL has taken the right course in discussing 
with some of the leading Volunteer commanding officers 
the proposals which he intends to make for the maintenance 
of the force. The insufficiency of the Government allowances 
to cover the expenses of the service has been a subject of 
remonstrance for some years past, and there can be no doubt 
of the fact that for every pound contributed by the State fully 
another pound has been subscribed by the men and officers of 
the civilian army. Nor is there the least reason to accuse the 
Volunteers of needless extravagance. They do, it is true, 
spend a part, though not a very large proportion, of their 
contributions on various things which are considered at the 
War Office not to be necessaries; but the principal item of so- 
called unnecessary expenditure is the pay of a band, which, 
whatever the official classification may be, is absolutely 
indispensable to any regiment which aspires to do itself 
credit in the ceremony of marching past which forms so 
important an element in the test-performances of British 
troops. Almost the only other extra is the additional pay 
and clothing given to the staff instructors, and it is well 
known everywhere, except at the War Office, that no 
sergeant worth his salt can be got for the regulation pay. 
We think it would be right to count the whole cost of 
efficient instructors and a modest band as among the essentials 
of Volunteer expenditure, but, even if Mr. CarpwWELw’s stern 
rule is to be adhered to on these subjects, there still remains 
a very large proportion of inevitable expenditure which has 
to be met out of the pockets of the Volunteers. There are 
some of the richer regiments who are prepared to bear in the 
future the pecuniary burden which they have borne in the 
past, and who have deprecated any further appeal to Govern- 
ment aid. ‘This is creditable enough to themselves, though 
not altogether considerate to their poorer brothers in arms, and 
the vast majority of the force have insisted on the prin- 
ciple that, while they give time and zeal, the country 
which they serve ought to save them from pecuniary loss. It 
would be impossible for any Minister to deny that this is the 
only sound basis for a permanent organization, and we do not 
understand Mr. CarpWELL to dispute it. Of course it would 
be quite reasonable for the Government, if it thought the 
outlay more than the Volunteers were worth, to decline the 
bargain and disband the force, but there is no defensible middle 
course between payment of all necessary expenses and the 
abandonment of the Volunteer organization. We take this to 
be the accepted doctrine, no less of the officials than of the 
Volunteers, and the only ostensible question is what measure 
of support is really required. 

Past experience ought to leave little doubt on this head. 
We do not know the exact enrolled strength of the force, nor, 
if we had the figures, would they be quite conclusive, because 
it is well known that many of those splendid corps who 
return their whole strength as efficients have on the rolls 
a margin of men who {fail to keep the requisite drills and 
to perform the necessary practice at the butts, but whose 
names are kept off the official muster-rolls by the simple pro- 
cess of dismissing them the day before the returns are sent in 
and enrolling them afresh on the day after that ceremony. 
In round figures, however, we shall not be far wrong in as- 
suming that the force, exclusive of artillery, consists of 200,000 
men, of whom about 100,000 are what are called extra-effi- 
cients, who have passed in drill and musketry; about 40,000 
simple efficients, who have passed in drill but failed in musketry; 
and the remaining 60,000 non-eflicients, who have neither shot 
their classes nor kept their tale of drill in the course of the 
year. The result is that they draw 30s. each for 100,000 
men, and 20s. each for 40,000 men, making rather less than 
zos. a head for the whole enrolled strength, The actual 
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bein~ furnished in some corps by annual subscriptions, and in 
others to some extent (now generally small) by honorary mem- 
bers and friends, but the greater part of the money being 
generally raised by a heavy tax on the commanders and other 
officers. Even if the so-called unnecessary expenses are 
excluded, the deficiency is not less than 100,000/. The 
experience of those corps in which every man is an extra- 
eflicient proves that 30s. a head on the enrolled strength will 
barely pay for necessaries, in the strictest application of 
the term, and even assuming it to do so, an additional sum, at 
least equal to 10s. for every enrolled Volunteer, has to be 
found. A grant in the form of 30s. per man, without regard 
to efficiency, is what no Minister could offer,and no Volunteer 
in his senses would ask; but though it is essential to apply 
an efficiency test, it is not useless to bear in mind that the 
enrolled strength furnishes the measure of expense, and that if 
expenses are to be covered, the amount allowed for efticients 
must exceed the nominal cost per man to the same extent as 
the muster-roll may be fairly allowed to exceed the number on 
parade. If the proportion of non-efficients in any corps were 
unreasonably large, they would still have to pay in cash for 
their lack of energy; but, on the other hand, if the exact 30s. 
only is allowed for men who have passed the Government test, 
every corps, or almost every corps, will have a large margin 
of necessary outlay to meet out of its own resources. It is 
simply impossible for an average corps to pass all its men 
every year both in drill and musketry, and unless those who 
do pass are allowed to earn something extra to cover the ex- 
penses of those who do not pass, the existing difliculty will 
not be removed. How large this bonus should be, is the real 
question in debate. As yet Mr, Carpwe t has offered to pay 
what is barely sufficient if every man makes himself efficient 
according to the new scale, and he seems to consider it prac- 
ticable and fair to leave every Volunteer corps out of pocket 
which cannot show 100 per cent. of men who pass the test. 
This seems to us a very injudicious standard. In many corps 
the so-called non-eflicients, say for the year 1859, are largely 
composed of men who have passed year after year, and are 
among the best drills and the best shots in the battalion, but who 
are no longer able, without excessive sacrifice, to give the time 
jor the qualifying drills, and.still less to spend whole days at the 
butts. What ought to be done with men of thisstamp? If re- 
tained on the roll, they would be ready when wanted ; a week’s 
practice would rub off old rust, and they would form the cream 
of the Volunteer army. If struck off on the charge of non- 
efficiency, their services as a reserve would probably be lost 
for ever. If the allowance is to be barely enough to support 
the expenses of the men who earn it, every poor corps must 
either strike off all who fail to pass in a single year or else 
must find money where it can, which in the result means out 
of the officers’ pockets ; and this no doubt will be the alterna- 
tive so long as rich officers are to be found. Mr. Carpwe.i 
can scarcely think it desirable to press matters so closely as 
this, and if he does, he will find that the Volunteers will prefer 
their present insuflicient capitation grant to the alternative 
which has been proposed. 


In fact, the alteration would effect a serious diminution of 
the grant. At present the maximum allowance is 30s. a head, 
and it is found that half the men earn it. On the new scale the 
maximum will be the same, and as the difficulty of earning it 
will certainly not be diminished, there is no reason to expect 
a larger percentage. But in addition to this 30s. grant of, 
say, 150,000/., the force earns about 40,000/. for men who 
are efficient in drill alone, and this payment Mr. CarpWELL 
proposes to discontinue without any substitute. The result is 
that whereas the sum required for expenses is about 300,000/., 
the amount now earned is 190,000/., and under the pro- 
posed regulations it would be not more than 150,000/. Nor 
is this the only reduction. Mr. Carpwe.t proposes in future 
to supply gratis ammunition only for extra-eflicients, which 
would be right enough if the allowance per head were adequate. 
But it is not, and hitherto the men who shoot have lived upon 
the ammunition issued for the men who do not shoot. In 
future they must buy all beyond their classing-allowance, 
which will involve a new expenditure of some 15,000/. a year. 
Altogether, it is not wonderful that the Volunteers have failed 
to appreciate the generosity of the Government offer. 


Tn one respect we think Mr. Carpwett is right. Every 
rifleman ought to give proof that he can use his rifle, and it 
is better that the grant should be measured by the number 
of extra-eflicients than that partially trained men who 
can only fire unaimed volleys should be counted for the 
purpose. But then if the grant is to be proportioned to the 
number of the finished riflemen alone, without counting those 
who are in progress to this state, the nominal amount per head 


must be increased so as to bring the sum total to the requisite 
figure. ‘'T'o say that no corps shall be allowed to live which 
does not make all its men extra-efficients is only to say in 
other words that there shall be no Volunteers, and Mr. Carp- 
WELL has not yet come to this point. According to the present 
standard of efficiency, it would require nearly 31. for every 
extra-eflicient to supply the necessary expenses, if nothing but 
the highest measure of efficiency is to count for the grant; 
and it would make no difference in cost whether the grant 
took this shape or that of a smaller allowance for passing 
a less stringent test. Mr. CarpweLL must be very well 
aware that to exact greater efforts for the same amount of 
money is precisely equivalent to diminishing the sum at 
present allowed, and it was not a very useful mystification 
to announce such a proposal as an increase of the capitation 
grant. 

While we approve of the general principle of making the 
grant depend on the number of the highest rather than of any 
inferior standard of efliciency, there are details in the official 
proposals which are objectionable from every point of view. 
To make nine drills the nominal test of efficiency in this 
respect, and then to reject all drills at which less than a third 
or a fourth of the strength is present, is only a covert way of 
exacting from a large proportion of the men twice or three 
times the regulation number of drills. The only way in 
which such a regulation could be met would be by reducing 
the number of parades so as to make all men keep their drills 
at the same time. But this is just what Volunteers cannot 
do. ‘There are not three days in the year when an average 
metropolitan battalion can muster any considerable proportion 
of its strength, and if drills with few companies and thin 
ranks are not to count, some corps must disband altogether, 
and many others will lose half their efficients. ‘The require- 
ment of volley shooting, again, is another idle vexation, the 
only effect of which would be to diminish the capitation grant, 
without adding to efficiency in the smallest degree. Volley 
firing with ball cartridge is mere nonsense. Men can learn to 
shoot together just as well with blank cartridge, or without 
any cartridge at all, and if you want them to learn to aim, it is 
absurd to let ten men fire at once, so that none of them can 
know whether he has hit or missed the target. These errors 
in detail will no doubt be corrected, but when all is done, the 
necessity of the case will not be met until the Volunteers are 
enabled, by such exertion as it is possible for them to make, 
to earn a great deal more than they get now. Perhaps Mr. 
CarvwELv’s bid was intended to be improved upon, but the 
only privilege it offers is that of earning by greatly in- 
creased exertions the precise amount which has been found 
insufficient. All this will, no doubt, be duly explained to the 
Minister on his second interview with the commanding oflicers. 
In the meantime it is desirable that he should reflect that the 
Volunteers are working, not for private ends, but for the good 
of the country, and ought not to be higgled with as if they 
were Jew pedlars. 


TROPPMANN,. 


E are not quite sure that we are discharging a public 

duty in commenting on the Pantin massacre and the 
TROPPMANN trial at all. Our only excuse must be that the 
late Parisian murders may be “ ranked ”—to use Souruey’s 
expression on a similar tragedy which occurred in the suburbs 
of London fifty-seven years ago— amongst the few domestic 
“ events which, by the depth and the expansion of horrors 
“ attending them, had risen to the dignity of a national in- 
“ terest.” It is something, and in its way satisfactory, that 
the tragedy has deeply stirred the French mind; and it is at 
least an abatement of the disgust which usually attends the 
conviction of murderers in France, that for once no extenu- 
ating circumstances were admitted by the jury on behalf of the 
criminal. That a murderer like Troppmann—if this is the right, 
as it seems to be the last, form of his name—should be any- 
how executed, is a gain to civilization. But, case for case, we 
have more reason to regret that not one of the women con- 
nected with the wholesale child-murders in the South of France 
was executed, than to be satisfied,as we are, because Troprp- 
MANN appears on the scaffold. The crime against society 
in the case of the baby-farming and child-murders, aggravated 
at it was by the connivance of the mothers, was infinitely 
greater, and therefore required a sterner rebuke, than the mere 
vulgar and commonplace murders committed by TroprMann. 
Except in the number of his victims, and a certain horrid 
cleverness in spreading his toils and netting a whole family, 
there is little in Trorpmann’s murders, as there was but little 
in the murders of the Marr and WILLIAmson families, to 
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remove them from the ordinary murders instigated by greed, 
and committed as mere adjuncts to robbery. In the French 
case eight, and in the English tragedy seven, victims were 
immolated by asingle hand. This is their specialty. The 
Pantin massacres are, resolved into their elements, but mere 
highway robberies and murders on the largest scale. And 
it is important to keep this fact in view. In these days 
murderers generally attract some portion of hero-worship ; 
but if we can get people to understand that murders are for 
the most part mere bloody and disgusting and coarse brutal 
transactions, in which there is nothing more interesting 
to humanity than the horrid details of the shambles, we 
shall at least brush off the sentimental bloom and prurient 
sympathy with crime which is apt to arise when its 
motives are complicated and somewhat refined. PatMer is 
probably the murderer who stands at an unapproachable pre- 
eminence, not only in the magnitude and cold cruelty of the 
special crime of which he was convicted, but in the variety, 
complexity, and extent of his motives, as well as for the sub- 
sidiary offences which surrounded it, to say nothing of other 
crimes of which there is little or no doubt that he was also 
guilty. To compare Pater with or TroppMann is 
not only to mismeasure their offences as offences, but to take 
a false view of their incidence on the social condition of civili- 
zation. <A refined and educated society, of which medical 
science, life insurance, horse-racing and book-making, bill- 
discounting, and the mysteries of toxicology, the conflict of 
scientific experts, and the other incidents of the PAaLmer 
trial are the elements, is a quite other and more serious thing 
than the commonplace, half-barbarous state of things in which 
a brutal young ruffian drags a mother and her young family 
into a solitary place and murders them chiefly to escape 
detection, after having previously murdered the father and 
eldest son for no other object than to possess himself of a sum 
of money. 


There are some, but not extraordinary, incidents in 
TroppMaNn’s history which point a social lesson higher than 
the very common one, which we learn from the whole world’s 
experience, that to covet one’s neighbour’s goods is at the root 
of so many murders. Troppmany’s life furnishes one proof of 
the fallacy that crime is the result of ignorance. In his case, 
as indeed in every day’s experience of our police reports, we 
find that he would never have planned, perhaps never 
have thought of, the slaughter of the Kincks unless he 
had been educated. The act of accusation, which more 
Francorum is written with the epigrammatic point of a 
novelist, tells us that TroppmMann familiarized himself with 
crime by a diligent and profitable study of the records of 
great crimes, and made experiments in the art of murder b 
chemicals. A course of EvGine Sue, and of the Jack Shep- 
pardism and Newgate Calendar of France, was combined 
with a familiarity with the educated mysteries of powers of 
attorney, banking accounts, and the conditions of money 
on deposit. In France, as among ourselves, merely to 
make a fortune by honesty, industry, and sobriety is 
voted slow by the ingenuous youth initiated in ‘“ Mysteries 
of Paris,” and with some acquired tastes for forgery. This 
was TroppMANN, aged only twenty; and in this aspect he 
is only in full bloom, and with special opportunities of 
putting into practice his artificial acquirements, what the 
ingenuous office boys, fired by the noble inspirations of the 
Illustrated Police Gazette and Mr. Reynowps’s_ school .of 
literature—who purloin cheques and forge signatures—are 
among ourselves. In some respects we at home are at 
an advantage in comparison with Troprmann. Our young 
swindlers and thieves in London spend their thievings on 
music halls and the fair. Troppmann had perhaps heard 
of Erie railways and gold-fights in New York; the young 


Norvat of Cernay was perhaps fired by the wild and won-- 


drous tale of American swindling, and felt that, had he 
but the fulcrum of a few thousand francs, he too might, on 
congenial Transatlantic soil, become a power. Anyhow he 
murdered the Kinck family only as a means for a good start 
in America. Here, too, he had chances which are denied to 
our youthful London pickers and stealers and forgers. Very 
likely there is a talent and reserved power of wickedness in 
the young scoundrels who make their daily appearance at 
the Mansion House which would develop into murder if, 
as in 'TroppMANN’s case, murder happened to be an unavoid- 
able accident of embezzlement and forgery. But in England 
we have, we fear, few families, or few successful artisans, 
so guileless and simple as all these poor, foolish, trusting 
Kincks proved themselves to be. We have among us plenty 
of the raw material of undeveloped Troppmanns; but a quiet, 
industrious, sober sort of folk like Krxcx, simply creeping by 


hard work and plain honesty into competence, and for him and 
his into something of opulence, and yet retaining his simple 
virtues of guilelessness and trustingness, are we fear rare in 
England. In addition to which Krnck possessed that French 
peasant virtue, if it is a virtue, of investing in little bits of 
land; and to do this he hoarded to some extent. At any 
rate he had a considerable sum of money, or immediately 
available securities. Savings’ banks, and deposit banks, and 
the like, have absorbed in England little capitalists like 
Kixck, who a century ago were common enough. In this 
respect, again, 'TroppMANN had chances denied to rogues of the 
same type in England. 

Given on the one hand a young ruflian with cultivated 
and dramatic tastes for murder, and with considerable clever- 
ness and familiarity with money matters, and an ardent 
desire for making a fortune without the disgusting drudgery 
of working for it, and on the other hand, a peasant-artisan 
so remarkably simple as Kick, and there is not a particle 
of romance in the matter. Trorpmann did arrange his com- 
binations well enough for getting his victims up to Paris, 
but the murders themselves were mere muddles, as Der 
Quincey would have said. There is nothing but what is 
simply coarse, brutal, and disgustingly horrible about them. 
Nothing like a premeditated or well-considered scheme of 
concealing either the murders themselves or his own fami- 
liarity with the Kixcks seems to have presented itself to 
Troppmann. After his apprehension the foolish youth lied 
and lied so clumsily, and suggested such preternaturally 
incredible accounts of his connexion with the affair, that he 
only ensured his conviction by his prison tricks. The peine 
forte et dure of French judicial proceedings—which, to give 
them their due, are admirable instruments for making a guilty 
man’s guilt doubly sure—did their work, and he confessed 
only because he could not help confessing. To confess was 
dramatic; and, having nothing else to do, Troppmann was 
dramatic. But it was very poor drama, and TroprMaNnn is a 
very poor, though very bloody, murderer; and even sensation- 
loving Paris would perhaps have got but little interest, and 
no hero-worship or fine talk, out of the Pantin massacre 
had not its scene been within easy reach of Parisian holiday - 
makers. Since his condemnation he has been sedulously 
interviewed; and those interested in the disgusting diary of 
a murderer’s minute sayings and doings know all and more 
than enough about a ruffian who of course exhibits no signs of 
either penitence or feeling. But on these points we, and what 
the newspapers call our Anglo-Saxon blood, can east no stones 
at our neighbours. It is said that in Paris the cheap papers 
have been advised to let Trorprwann drop. We do things 
differently ; and we have our Telegraph and our New York 
Herald, and however disgusting the interest displayed by 
Paris in TROPpPMANN is, we cannot, as we would gladly do, forget 
what the New York press on the Ricnarpson case is. The 
sooner this wretch TRoppMANN is forgotten the better. We 
have had more than enough of him. 


PANSLAVISM AND PANHELLENISM IN TURKEY. 


haw politicians who think more of discovering methods of 
partitioning the Ottoman Empire for the good of mankind 
than of improving the condition of its inhabitants are constantly 
inventing new devices for creating discord. The agitation of 
society is a regular profession in the East, and a numerous class of 
political pedlars, who call themselves apostles of ideas, travel up 
and down, traflicking in sedition and printed cottons. These men 
exercise considerable influence in a country where roads hardly 
exist and communications are rare, by ministering to the curiosity, 
the prejudices, and the passions of the various nationalities, clans, 
and sects into which the inhabitants are divided in great part of 
European Turkey. The principle of nationalities was for many years 
a capital which the political pedlars of Russia and Greece employed 
with much profit. But the principle of nationalities has become 
an instrument which no Government can handle without danger, 
and the defeat of insurrection in Crete, and of the forays of arm 
bands in Bulgaria, has weakened its power as an offensive weapon 
against the Porte in the hands of the Czar and the King of 
Greece. It has become evident that Nationality and Orthodoxy 
have been used too rashly and too imprudently to be for the 
moment available as means of agitation. Orthodoxy disposes a 
large party of the clergy in the Oriental Church to prefer the rule 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and their local Metropolitans 
and Synods, to the ecclesiastical policy of the Emperor of Holy 
Russia. Nationality has opened a chasm between the Roumans 
on the one hand, and both the Russians and the Greeks on the 
other, which has induced the apostles of ideas to invent the terms 
of Panslavism and Panhellenism as new means of political agita- 
tion and intellectual excitement. 

The losses which the Greeks have sustained by rousing the 
national feelings of the Vallachians, Moldavians, and Bulgarians 
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have taught them that they have not much to gain by the prin- 
— of nationalities, though they have still something to lose if 
it be applied to the Albanians. About one-fifth of the population 
of the Greek Kingdom consists of this alien nationality, and if an 
independent system of self-government should be adopted in 
Albania, this population might become as troublesome to Hellenism 
as the Irish are to Great Britain or the Greeks themselves to the 
Ottoman Government. It was therefore deemed necessary to 
adopt the phrase Panhellenism, because it may mean anything 
or nothing as suits the time. It may be regarded as only an in- 
tellectual a or influence, and its object may be represented 
as confined to the propagation of a knowledge of the language and 
literature of Greece, and not as a cover for the intrigues which the 
apostles of insurrection carry on in the provinces of the Ottoman 

mpire. Panhellenism can be explained, to the Sultan’s autho- 
tities and to foreign Consuls, asa thing that merits their protection, 

‘and, while it is patronized by Ambassadors and Pashas, can be used 
as a flag to cover contraband of insurrection. 

Panslavism is less of an intellectual affair, for it draws practical 
energy from uniting the principle of nationalities with the senti- 
ment of Orthodoxy, and it gave Europe a display of its power at 
the exhibition of political ethnology held at Moscow in 1867. It 
then made a bold attempt to sow the seeds of insurrection in the 
Slavonic provinces of Austria. Panslavism admits of being adapted 
to different purposes. In Poland it serves as an apology for 
Orthodox persecution and national oppression; in Bohemia it 
becomes an argument for religious toleration and national liberty ; 
and in European Turkey it serves as a war-cry to foster insur- 
rection and to produce anarchy. In Austria it can only become 
a bond of union to Slavonic nations by supplanting the language, 
the literature, and the religion of Bohemia, and replacing them by 
the barbarism and bigotry of Russia. In Turkey Panslavism tends 
to conceal the fact that the principle of nationalities separates the 
Servians, the Montenegrins, and the Slavonians of Bosnia, Croatia, 
and the Herzegovina from the Bulgarians, as much as the Danes, 
Swedes, and Dutch are separated from the Germans. Panslavism, 
when it has a precise meaning, is an euphemism for Russianization, 
It furnishes Russian Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls with a 
convenient phrase which their agents can use for instigating the 
inhabitants of a large part of European Turkey south of the 
Danube to compromise their own tranquillity in such a way as 

lead them td look to Russia for protection. 

+ While the Russians are using Panslavism as a supplement to 
nationality, the Greeks are employing Panhellenism asa means of 
neutralizing the force of the principle of nationalities which is 
frustrating their dream of replacing the Osmanlis as the domi- 
nant race in European Turkey. Bad government at Athens, and 
mismanagement in Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus, have rendered 
their hopes of founding a new Lyzantine Empire, and their 
long-cherished phrase of “ the great idea,” so ludicrous, that it 
became necessary to use a new expression in their intercourse 
with foreigners. Intellectual culture may be put forward by the 
Greeks with some show of reason as a civilizing power and a 
ground of sympathy. They can appeal to a glorious literature in 
the past, and to the conquest of civil liberty at present, while 
the apostles of Panslavism can only use that word as an emblem 
of bigutry, revolt, and civil war. The object of Panslavism in 
European Turkey is to override the principle of nationalities in 
Bosnia and Bulgaria after the example of Lithuania and Poland ; 
and the use of Panhellenism in Greece can only be to serve as an 
excuse for neglecting the cultivation of the Albanian language and 
the education of the Albanian population, and thereby forcing 
them to forget their language and abjure their nationality. 
When we consider that the Albanians in the Hellenic Kingdom 
are as numerous as the Highlanders of Scotland in Great Britain, 
and that the spirit of conservatism is strong in the East, the mode 
of proceeding does not appear to be the most judicious. 

hose who study the religious and ethnological statistics of 
European Turkey know that even should the political philoso- 
phers who are speculating on the partition of the Ottoman Empire 
see their projects carried into practice, still the changes that must 
be produced by external force and internal efforts must be so 
numerous and complex that no statesman can hope to predict the 
results. The word of the Emperor who called Turkey a sick man 
has been too easily accepted as a simple explanation of a multi- 
tude of facts and a great enigma. All Europe regarded England 
as the sick man at the end of the American War of Independence, 
and the Roman Empire in the reign of Gallienus appeared to be 
nearer its death-bed than the Ottoman Empire during the reign of 
Abdul-Medjid. A Czar who misjudged the state of All the Russias, 
which he governed and had constantly before his eyes, can hardly 
beconsidered as a good authority concerning the state of a foreign 
country which he had an interest in misrepresenting, and which 
he’knew only from the information of otheis. But the world is 
fond of adopting cut and dried phrases as a substitute for truths 
which must he sought out amidst confused facts, and which may, 
after all, elude the search. Everybody says that the Eastern Ques- 
tion is so complex that it does not admit of a direct answer. Now 
Turkey is the Eastern Question, and the Emperor Nicholas called 
Turkey a sick man merely that he might be allowed to answer 
this difficult question in the way he thought most for his own 
interest. There is no European State at present that does not 
suffer from some degree of sickness, and it was certainly for the 
advantage of civilization that the Emperor Nicholas was not 
allowed to bleed Turkey to death. 

Tt ie not easy to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the con- 
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dition of the Greek, Bulgarian, and Slavonic population of 
European Turkey, for it varies in almost every district and town, 
and there is a great gulf between the rural and urban and the 
lettered and unlettered classes. The accounts that have been 
recently published concerning the character of the Bulgarian 
Christians, who form the most numerous nationality, afford an 
example of this difficulty. Captain St. Clair and Mr. Brophy, in 
A Residence in Bulgaria, tell us (p. 408) that, “ Taking the 
Bulgarian rayah as we have painted him from the life—brutish, 
obstinate, superstitious, dirty, sans fot ni loi—in short, the de- 
graded being amongst whom we dwelt so long, and for the accu- 
racy of whose picture we hold ourselves responsible—ean any 
one say that he is capable of being civilized without a long and 
difficult course of preparation?” A very different account of the 
Bulgarians is given by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, in his Researches 
in the Highlands of Turkey. Ue says (vol. i. p. 176), “ The Bal- 
garians, who form the largest clement in the Christian popula- 
tion from Salonica to the confines of Albania, are a very interest- 
ing people, and are highly spoken of for honesty and industry” ; 
and he records his own personal observation in these words 
(p- 359) :— It was now harvest-time, and we could at once dis- 
cover that we were in the midst of a Bulgarian population, from 
the industry with which they were working in the fields, 
especially as the men were the principal labourers—an unusual 
sight to persons coming from Albania, where such tasks are left 
entirely to women.” 

The Bulgarians are estimated at nearly six millions, and the 
South Slavonians, including under that appellation Servians, 
Croatians, Bosniacs, and Montenegrins, only amount to about 
half that number, though they occupy an extent of territory 
almost equal to that inhabited by the Bulgarians. The South 
Slavonians form one people only in name, for they are separated 
by marked differences of dialect, habits, traditions, and interests, 
and in Bosnia by religion. Indeed very nearly a million of the 
Panslavonians in Turkey are Mussulmans. The Bulgarians dwell 
in a compact mass, but they are surrounded by numerous districts 
where they are intermingled with a large proportion of Turks, 
Greeks, and Roumans. Panslavism would not, therefore, serve as 
a bond of union between people who have neither a common lan- 
guage and literature nor close and frequent communications, were 
it not that a powerful empire like Russia might strengthen the 
tie, if allowed to tighten the bonds at will. The practical use of 
Panslavism at present is to serve as a pretext for foreign agitators 
to excite disturbances simultaneously in distant parts of ‘lurkey, 
and then to persuade the Western nations that these disturbances, 
even should they be only the forays of mercenary brigands 
paid by the agitators, are a national movement. A proof of 
the manner in which Panslavism makes the spirit of Orthodoxy 
subservient to its schemes has been recently given at the Pan- 
slavonic Society of St. Petersburg. On the 13th of November 
a meeting was held, at which the Metropolitan, who has been re- 
cently consecrated as the Primate of Servia, was present. The 
President of the Society boasted that the Church of Russia was the 
palladium of South Slavonian nationality, and he hinted in well- 
turned phrases at the power it possesses in Austria and ‘Turkey, 
Many of his hearers doubtless thought of the existing insurrection 
in Dalmatia, and of the insurrection that the political agitators in 
Turkey announce is always to take place in Bulgaria during the 
coming spring. The Servian Metropolitan, who is said to have 
been educated in Russia, and to be deeply imbued with Russian 
opinions, replied that the religious union of all the Slavonians is 
an idea constantly gaining strength among the kindred nations 
which dwell between the Adriatic and St. Petersburg, and that 
the Servians who represent the South Slavonians place their hopes 
of a happy future in the generosity of the Kuperor of All the 
Russias, and of the great Russian nation. He concluded his reply 
to the President by declaring that he himself might perhaps be 
found worthy to behold the blessed hour, even in his day, when 
all the Slavonic race shall worship God in splendid catiedrals 
raised under the protection of the great Power that patronizes 
Panslavism. The newspapers in the Nast that are inspired by 
strong feelings of Orthodoxy, even when they are not devoted to 
Panslavism, are at present magnifying the importance of the 
troubles in Dalmatia, and exciting the Montenegrins to favour and 
protect the insurgents whose cause is represented as the cause of 
Orthodoxy and nationality. 

The influence of Panslavism is already so great in the East that, 


like Socialism in the West, it cannot be overlooked by prudent 


statesmen. Russia is so powerful, and her influence over all 
Eastern Christians, in the Orthodox Synod at Cunstantinople and 
in the Court of the Hellenic Kingdom, is so great, that any idea 
to which she gives currency may become an instrument for pro- 
moting dangerous political schemes. The more vague the idea the 
better it serves the purpose, for it admits more readily of the aban- 
donment of those whom it has compromised by acts of insurrection 
on clearly defined grounds, should their pretensions interfere with 
the ulterior policy of the Russian Cabinet. The conduct of 
Russia during the Cretan insurrection affords an example of this 
manner of proceeding. In 1866 Russia announced to the Courts 


of Europe and to the insurrectional committees in Greece that 
she was deeply impressed with ‘the necessity of giving reason- 
able satisfaction to the Cretan population,” then in arms against 
the Ottoman Government ; and at the end of 1867, when the Grand 
Vizir, Aali Pasha, went to Crete and made offers to the insurgents 
which, if accepted, would have secured to the Christians a degree 
of self-government and other advantages which would have put 
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an end to any —- of agitation for some years to come, all the 
influence of Russia was exerted to induce the committees in 
Greece and the insurgents in Crete to reject the concessions of the 
Porte, and to continue hostilities, which they did, trusting to 
Russian intervention. At last the Hellenic Government rashly 
took up an attitude of hostility to Turkey, but it was so weak, 
and the insurrection was already so far suppressed, that the 
Ottoman Empire could no longer be injured by their hostilities. 
They ceased to be useful as instruments of Russian policy, and 
were accordingly abandoned, Russia joining with the other Powers 
to give the Greek Government a lecture on international morality 
and the duties of honest neighbours, in the month of January 1869. 
A similar fate would in all probability happen to the South 
Slavonians and Bulgarians if they put their trust in Panslavism. 

Panslavism is an idea that may exercise considerable influence 
over a large population, but Greek pedants and enthusiasts can 
never make Panhellenism politically more than the shadow of a 
dream. Hellenism has a practical meaning, but Panhellenism has 
only the show of having a meaning. No newly invented phrase 
can add tothe strength of a nationality which exerted as powerful 
a political and literary influence 2,400 yeurs ago as it does to-day. 
Panhellenism can add nothing to Heliozion but a syllable which 
laces it in opposition to Panslavism and to Bulgarian nationa- 
ity. The Hellenic Kingdom and modern Greek literature 
must win their place in the political and intellectual society of 
Europe by acts and not by phrases. Those who look closely 
into the affairs of the East with the “ telescope of truth” see that 
Panhellenism is en expression introduced recently to avoid speal- 
ing of “ the great idea” which circumstances have rendered a sub- 
ject of ridicule. The wild rhetoric and unprincipled conduct of the 
Phanariot place-holders and place-hunters in Turkey and Greece, 
of logiotato: and publicists out of office and out at the elbows, 
have brought “ the great idea” into contempt among Turks, Bulga- 
rians, South Slavonians, and Russians. Panhellenism is for- 
tunately too pedantic an expression to do Hellenism much harm, 
and if it aid in consigning “the great idea,” with its projects of 
insane ambition, to oblivion, and turn the attention of the Greeks 
to good government as an instrument of acquiring power, it may 
do much good. The “ great idea” has made shipwreck of a whole 
cargo of Hellenism on the Bulgarian question. 

The statistics of European Turkey show the weakness of Pan- 
hellenism as an instrument of Greek policy against Panslavism as 
an instrument of Russian policy. The Greek race is not so 
numerous as the people called South Slavonians, and is only about 
equal to a quarter of the Bulgarian nation. Panslavism conse- 
quently counts in Turkey more than eight millions; and Panhel- 
lenism, if it include the Turkish, Albanian, and Vallach elements 
of the population in Epirus and Thessaly, about two millions. 
The Albanian race numbers about a million in its native seats, 
where it is divided into two distinct branches, as different in 
language and habits as the Welsh and the High anders of Scot- 
land. The Northern branch, the Ghegs, who are almost entirely 
Mohammedans or Catholics, are the most determined enemies of 
the Greeks in European Turkey. The Southern branch, the Tosks, 
who inhabit Epirus and who have sent numerous colonies into 
classic Greece, where they number about 250,000 in the Hellenic 
Kingdom, are more open to Hellenic influence. Though a con- 
siderable proportion of the Tosks are Mohammedans, the Christian 

rtion, being all of the Orthodox Church, destitute of a national 

iterature, interivr in civilization, living contiguous to free Greece, 

and already under the ecclesiastical domination of the Greek 
clergy, might, under favourable circumstances, be united to Greece, 
as the Welsh are united to England. How they can be Hellenized 
is another matter; but the Christian Tosks and the Albanian 
Se of the Hellenic Kingdom, with small tribes of 

allachians between Epirus and Thessaly, make up the whole 
population to which the idea of Panhellenism can have any prac- 
tical application. The most visionary enthusiast can hardly 
contemplate any wider extension of Panhellenism in politics. 
The Greek race in European Turkey does not possess the 
geographical compactness which gives a great inert strength 
to the nationality of the Bulgarians, South Slavonians, and Ghegs. 
It is dispersed over a long line of sea-coast in straggling 
settlements, where it dwells intermingled with other nations, 
like the Germanic settlements along the coast of the Baltic 
from Prussia to St. Petersburg. In a great part of Macedonia 
and Thrace the Greeks are few in number, and form only 
the trading and maritime element of the population, selling and 
transporting abroad the agricultural and pastoral produce which is 
raised by Bulgarians, Turks, and Albanians. The Greeks, in 
preaching the doctiine of nationalities in Turkey, are committing 
suicide. Good government ought to be their text. 

Panhellenism and Panslavism are words which in the present 
condition of the East can only prove injurious to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians, for they tend to increase the feelings of hostility 
already created by ecclesiastical contests. Nor is any race of 
Eastern Christians in Turkey likely to benefit by words invented 
by Russian and Greek ambition to dominate or neutralize the 
principle of nationalities, and used by Hellenic intriguers as a 
cover under which to conceal their “ great idea.” ‘The policy 
of Russia for a century and a-half has been to seize every 
incident that prevents the establishment of friendly feelings be- 
tween the Ottoman Government and the Orthodox Christians in 
the Sultan’s dominions, and it is now becoming the policy of 
Russian statesmen, though it is still repudiated in words, to pre- 
vent the different Orthodox nationalities in Turkey from forming 


amicable relations amongst themselves. The attraction of Hellenic 
liberty on the one hand, and of the mild tolerance of the Sultan 
on the other, might lead to the consolidation of two States, with 
institutions securing a degree of protection to the different nation- 
alities and religions in their dominions, that would create a strong 
barrier to the progress of Russia southward in Europe. No acts 
of Russia short of a European war could at present so effectu- 
ally weaken the influence of Hellenic liberty and of Ottoman 
tolerance as the propagation of the vague ideas and unattainable 
projects symbolized by Panslavism and Panhellenism. By them 
the nationalities in European Turkey are “fooled to the top of 
their bent.” 


Nothing in the recent affairs of the East surprises foreigners | 


more than the conduct of the Greeks in the Bulgarian question. 
The Bulgarians demanded ecclesiastical independence. It was 
quite natural that the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Greek 
clergy should resist the demand, for it would circumscribe their 
patronage and diminish their revenues. The struggle might have 
remained an ecclesiastical question, and the resistance of the 
Greek clergy would have been regarded as professional conserva- 
tism. But the blindness of the Greek laity brought Hellenisin 
into the field, and made the independence of the Bulgarian Church 
the cause of much national animosity. A very little reflection 
ought to have convinced every Greek that the cause of ecclesi- 
astical independence in the Orthodox Church, having proved 
victorious at Athens, in Servia, Vallachia, and Montenegro, was 
sure to succeed in Bulgaria, where history and tradition, as well 
as material power, were strongly in its favour. The Bulgarians 
settled the question when they expelled their Greek priests who 
did not understand the Bulgarian language, for it was not to be 
expected that the Sultan would employ a military force to re- 
establish them. Common sense ought to have persuaded the 
Greek laity to arrive at an amicable arrangement of the civil and 
ecclesiastical questions involved in the dispute with the Patriarch 
of Constantinople before it was envenomed by national ani- 
mosities. 


In this case the Greeks sacrificed the principle of nationalities 


to their “ great idea.” For many years they had inculcated the 
doctrine of nationalities on the Bulgarians, in strict alliance with 
the Russians, for the purpose of employing the feelings thus 
excited against the Sultan, and they were confounded on finding 
that the first quarrel of Bulgarian nationality was with Greek 
ecclesiastical intluence and Hellenic pretensions. The Church of 
Constantinople being at present governed by a Greek Patriarch 
and a Greek Synod, the apostles of Russification teach the Bulga- 
rians that until the Eastern Church is governed by a Panslavonic 
Patriarch and Synod they do well to demand that their national 
Church shall be governed by a Bulgarian Metropolitan and a Bul- 
garian Synod. ‘The blind hostility of the Greeks to Mohamme- 
danism, and indeed to everything not Orthodox in the East, has 
led them to serve as mere instruments of Russian policy, and made 
them the dupes of their “ great idea” in preventing many questions 
from being settled in an equitable manner when favourable oppor- 
tunities occurred. 

The acuteness of the Greek mind is universally acknowledged, 
and during the whole period of Turkish domination Hellenic 
learning was never entirely extinct, even among the laity. But 
now, in admiration of their own progress in Court pageantry, 
military parades, diplomacy, paper administration, and educa- 
tional statistics, the Greeks overlook or underrate the intellectual 
activity and increasing literary influence of many of the Slavonic 
nations. Bohemia, Poland, and Russia have recently displayed 
much more originality than is yet apparent in modern Greek 
literature; and in Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria the toe of the 
native schoolmaster comes so near the heel of the Greek professor 
that he galls his kibe. The intellectual leaven of European society 
and the love of instruction which it creates have penetrated even 
among the South Slavonians and Northern Albanians, and every- 
where in Turkey many new schools have been established. A 
great social revolution is in progress. The Ottoman Government, 
goaded by Russians and Greeks, and lectured by Western diplo- 
miatists, is gradually building up a patchwork of administrative 
arrangements which may become institutions enabling men of 
different religions, nationalities, habits, and interests to live to- 
gether in mutual security, and to attain prosperity contentedly 
under the central government of the Sultan. The Hellenic King- 
dom has not hitherto made equal progress in this direction, 
and unless the rulers of Greece can adopt an administrative 
system that will leave some powers of self-government to the 
numerous Mussulman towns and districts in Albania, and to 
the considerable Turkish peasant — in Thessaly, they 
must wade through seas of blood before they can annex these 
countries, even should the Ottoman Empire become much weaker 
than it is, unless indeed they receive them as a gift from Russia, 
as Italy received Venice from Prussia through France. 

The existence of the Ottoman Empire under conditions which a 
few years of peace may develop becomes every day more and more 
a probable solution of the Eastern Question for at least another 
generation. Panslavism, Panhellenism, Orthodoxy under its three 
types—Constantinopolitan, Russian, and Hellenic—Catholicism, 
Islam, and nationality do not divide the population of European 
Turkey more ne pra | than traditions, habits, interests, and 
feelings separate the rural population from the urban under all the 
heads enumerated. The day may be nearer than the Greeks sus- 
pect when the apostles of the country may demand reforms from 
their city tyrants; and if a total reform of the system which now 
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establishing a Byzantine Empire on a basis of Hellenism an idle 

hantom, and a federation of Christian and Mussulman States an 
impracticable Utopia. The political alternative lies between the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire and the domination of Russia. 


Public opinion must decide which would be most advantageous to | 
| Speaks of as “ conquest”—namely “purchase” in the wider 
sense, the gaining of lands by any means other than that of in- 


the cause of true civilization and pure religion. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH CONQUESTS. 


aE is a friend of ours, a member of an honourable profes- 
sion, the needs of whose calling make him spend much of his 
time on railways, especially on those in the neighbourhood of 
London. He complains bitterly of his sufferings at the hands of 
his companions on the said railways. He is perhaps solving some 
great problem touching the exercise of his art, when he suddenly 
finds himself in the midst of a party of fox-hunters, who not only 
vex him by talking about fox-hunting, but who seemingly cannot 
talk about anything else. Still the fox-hunters are not his worst 
enemies. Their talk is reasonable compared with the talk of 
certain others into whose hands he sometimes falls. They talk 
about history; and talk about history, as talked by them, is, so our 
friend tells us, worse than talk about fox-hunting. And to judge 
from the specimen which he has given us, we do not wonder at 
his making his moan to us in so piteous a sort. A fellow-traveller 
begins to hold forth on the present state of Ireland. After a way 
which is a very good way when a man knows how to do it 
rightly, he seeks for precedents for the present in the records of 
the past. But of all ways in the world none is more misleading 
in the hands of a man whe does not know how to do it rightly. 
Our friend’s fellow-traveller was unknown to him; much 
more then is he unknown to us; but we can call up 
his likeness with a very slight mental effort. One can fancy 
the sort of man who insists on talking, and whose talk con- 
sists in laying down the law with a degree of dogmatism in 
exact proportion to the shallowness of what he says. It is 
a type of man who does not deal so largely in actual blunders 
as some others, for the simple cause that he does not often wander 
into that region of minuter detail which is the true field for the 
blunderer strictly so called. He keeps himself rather to vague 
generalities, boldly and loudly uttered. A blusterer of this sort 
is never so great as when he has got hold of a false analogy. An 
analogy is something much more precious than a mere statement 
of fact or fiction. It seems to imply not only knowledge but 
thought; there is a philosophical twang about it; its author 
would seem not only to have got up his facts, but to have made 
inferences from them, to have used them as living things and 
taught one fact to throw light upon another. Now the parti- 
cular false analogy under which our friend describes himself 
as writhing through his journey was this. Why are the Irish 
discontented? Why cannot they keep as still and be as loyal 
and peaceable as any other people? Is it because they are a con- 
quered people? There is no reason why a conquered people 
should not be perfectly happy and sit down in all brotherly 
love alongside of its conquerors, Then of course comes the 
grand appeal to the witness of history. Look at ourselves, 
look at our own nation and our own island. Has not England been 
conquered over and over again—conquered by Normans, conquered 
by Danes ?—such a talker would probably go on with Saxons, 
Romans, very likely Phoenicians, and quite possibly Brute the 
Trojan, Yet see how the descendants of all these races, in turn 
conquerors and conquered, have agreed to sit down in friendship side 
by side. After all our differences, still in the great points of 
national hoiour and national feeling we may say “See how these 
English love one another.” Normans, Danes, Saxons, Romans, 
Britons, Phoenicians, Trojans, and Jews of Marazion, all live as 
one happy family in their island cage. Why should not their 
neighbours follow their good example? Why should Ireland 
endlessly look on at the pleasing sight, and never think of imitating 
it? Why should she remain for ever in the same state of mind as 
her own children, Tate and Brady, to whom the state of peace 
and unity was a matter of a priori theory, not of actual experience. 
When those sweet psalmists sing, 
How vast must their advantage be, 
llow great their pleasure prove, 
Who live like brethren and consent 
In offices of love— 


it ig plain that Nicholas the Chaplain in Ordinary, and Nahum the 
Poet Laureate, to His Majesty, must have spent a sort of cat and 
dog life together over their holy work; still they at least wished 
that they could have mended matters and have agreed better. 
Why then should the native land both of Nahum and Nichoias not 
even reach this abstract longing after better things, but remain for 


ever in a state from which the example of her sister island shows 
that she could at once rise if she would ? 

Such, we conceive, would be the sort of language of such a 
person as our friend described to us as holding forth on the 
particular subject which he mentions. Only we must beg 
pardon of both the fellow-travellers for bringing in, purely out 
of our own heads, a quotation which has no claim to any place in 
the speech as reported to us, beyond its exact relevancy and its 
being the appropriate work of two illustrious Irishmen. Other- 
wise the sort of talk reported to us is such as we have often heard 
before, such as we have no doubt we shall often hear again. It is 
just the kind of clap-trap to go down with a certain class of 
people. But if one comes to think, if only for one moment, it is 
plain that the pretended analogy is no, analogy at all. England 
has been conquered and Ireland has been conquered, but the two 
processes are really hardly more like one another than either of 
them is like the process which we believe that Scotch Law still 


heritance. To take the most obvious and superticial difference of 
all, it is very much longer ago since England was conquered than 
it is since Ireland was. England has at all events not been 
conquered by anybody for the last eight hundred years, while we 
may, if we like, say that Ireland was conquered only seventy years 
ago, and at any rate it was conquered only one hundred and eighty 
years ago. Now, supposing the two conquests had been of exactly 
the same nature when they happened, the mere tract of time since 
the elder of the two events makes a most important difference in 
their practical bearing on modern times. In the nature of things 
an event which happened less than two hundred years back must 
be better remembered, and must leave a more lively impress of it- 
self, than one which happened eight hundred years back. Vor any 
fairness of comparison, the Ireland of Victoria should be compared, 
not with the England of Victoria, but with the England of Henry 
the Third. And the likeness between the Ireland of Victoria and 
the England of Henry the Third is certainly not striking. The 
great feature of the thirteenth century is that the Conquest of a 
hundred and eighty years before has past out of practical prem i 
and that the descendants of both parties in the former struggle 
are pulling earnestly together in a new struggle. Old principles 
are finding out new developments, and the nation, by the very act 
of advancing, is at the same time going back. This fact may of 
course be turned the other way. If Englishmen of all descents 
were so fully united within a given time alter their conquest by 
one William, why should not Irishmen have become equally 
united within the same time after their conquest by another 
William? This takes the question out of the purely chronological 
range, and allows it to be discussed directly on its merits. 

First of all, the last Conquest of England was the work of a few 
years and was done once tor all. The last Conquest of Ireland, 
whenever we place it, whether under William the Third or under 
George the Third, or whether we look on it as going on still, was 
the last stage of a process which had been going on for ages. LIre- 
land has been conquered over and over again, or rather it has been 
always a-conquering, ever since the days of Henry the Second. 
Such a process naturally causes much more abiding’ bitterness, 
and makes old wrongs to be far more keenly remembered, than 
a conquest which is done once for all. The Conquest of Ireland 
has been an ailair of seven hundred years; the Conquest of 
England was an afizir of much less than seven. And it is no- 
thing to the purpose to answer that England also has been con- 
quered over and over again. If the comparison were between 
Ireland and Wales, then the English Conquest of Britain might 
fairly come into the reckoning. In a comparison between Ire- 
land and England it is quite off the point. The Danish Con- 
quest of England might be more fairly quoted. But that too is 
not tothe point. The seven hundred years of conquest in Ireland 
are all stages of one conquest, stages of struggle between the 
sune enemies. The process, in short, if sometimes intermitted, is 
essentially continuous. But the Danish and Norman Conquests of 
England are not thus continuous. The Danish Conquest probably 
suggested the Norman Conquest, and it certainly did a good deal 
to render it possible. But the two events have no further connexion ; 
they are not mere acts of the same drama, as the invasion of 
Strongbow and the Battle of the Boyne certainly are. And in 
truth the Danes were so closely allied to the English that their 
settlement, when the first horrors of conquest were over, was 
really hardly more than an occupation of Mercia by West-Saxons 
or of Wessex by Mercians. The Danish invasion did but add a 
fourth tribe of Englishmen to the earlier Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. The Norman Conquest, and the Norman Conquest alone, 
is the event in English history which must be compared with the 
English Conquest of Ireland, and at the very threshold we find 
the most essential difference, that the one was an aflair of a few 
years while the other has gone on for centuries. 

Secondly, there can be no doubt that the original kindred 
between Normans and English had a real, though most uncon- 
scious, effect in promoting the gradual and peaceful fusion of 
conquerors and conquered. The Norman, after all, was simply a 
Dane who had gone into Gaul to learn French ways, and who 
came into England to unlearn them. There was no such tie as this 
between the Irish and the mixed multitude of Normans, English, 
Flemings, and Welsh, who pressed over into lreland from the days 
of Strongbow onwards. 

Thirdly, the circumstances of the two Conquests differ alto- 
gether. The Conquest of Ireland was a conquest in the strictest 
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sense, @ conquest of one people by an alien people. Ina certain 
sense the Norman Conquest of England was so too. But in form it 
was simply the transfer of the English crown toa claimant of Nor- 
man birth. And though this legal fiction did of course not express 
the true state of the case, it had most important results. A King of 
the English, claiming to succeed by law, could not make war on 
his own subjects and everything belonging to them in the way 
that the English conquerors made war on the Irish. There was no 
hrase in the darkest days of Norman rule in England which 
re the meaning that the phrase of “mere Irish” bore for ages 
in Ireland. ‘The laws, the language, the customs, the nomen- 
clature of Englishmen were never proscribed. Most of the great 
English landowners lost their lands or the greater part of them, 
but the mass of the —_ were not disturbed. In Ireland a state 
of things went on for ages which, if it ever existed in England 
at all, could have existed only for two or three years in those 
parts of England where William’s power was gradually making 
its way. 

Lastly, more important than all, for three hundred years, to 
difference of race and language has been added difference of 
religion. The Norman indeed filled the high places of the 
English Church with foreign clergy, but he did not establish an 
alien Church. Norman and Englishman at least professed the 
same faith and worshipped at the same altars. There is nothing 
in English history to be compared to those penal laws which under 
cover of religious persecution were really national proscription. 

There is therefore no analogy between the two cases. It is frivo- 
lous to ask why conquerors and conquered could learn to agree in 
England while in Ireland they could not. And if it be asked why 
the Irish should be yet more discontented at the very moment 
when a great act of justice had been done to them, a great historical 
lawcomesin. Men do not revolt, because often they cannot revolt, 
when things are at the worst. They revolt, because they can 
revolt, when things have begun to mend. It is a typical law that 
it is not Louis the Fifteenth who is beheaded but Louis the Six- 
teenth. The thought may not be pleasant for those who are trying 
to undo the evil deeds of their predecessors, but they must not for 
that cause shrink from the good work. 


THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION AND THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACT. 


A NUMBER of ladies, chiefly residing in and about Liverpool, 
and of whom Miss Martineau, Mrs. Jacob Bright, and Miss 
Florence Nightingale are the best known, have formed them- 
selves into “an Association for obtaining the Repeal of the 
obnoxious Acts of 1866 and 1869, for the suppression of certain 
Contagious Diseases.” It would be easy enough to laugh at this 
rather odd organization, and to suggest that, as happily for them- 
selves the ladies can know very little about the matter, their 
opinions are not important. But we desire to treat them with 
ail fairness, and we —s admit that, unless they had been 
thoroughly and conscientiously impressed with the importance 
of the subject, they would not have taken up a discussion from 
which their natural instincts would have made them recoil. It 
is in its way a good omen for the cause which we all have at 
heart that we should in this way be enabled to see how it may 
present itself to those who, recognising its high social and moral 
importance, feel, and not unjustitiably, that there is an aspect of 
the subject which makes it especially a woman’s question. 

The first, and only plausible, objection urged by the ladies is not 
so much against the principle of the restrictive measures as 
against details in the working of the existing Acts. They com- 
plain that under the present law any woman, however modest, 
can be brought into Court by the police, and be —— to all 
sorts of indignities, and, in short, terrorized into a voluntary sub- 
mission to the provisions of the Act. This conclusion, we are 
bound to remark, the ladies draw from very scanty facts, and 
chiefly from the somewhat bungling evidence on the working of 
the Act given by a Portsmouth surgeon. We doubt much if so 
extreme a result of the Act is possible. But after all, if here and 
there a mistake occurs in working the police regulations, it is only 
what, however lamentable, happens daily in all matters of police. 
Respectable men who are fainting from illness are occasionally 
arrested as drunkards, and are, not frequently, but now and then, 
subjected to indignities and wrong in much the same way. But an 
occasional miscarriage of justice cannot be held to be a valid argu- 
ment against any municipal dealing with public drunkenness. 
When the ladies go further, and assure us that, as a matter of 
fact, perfectly moral and modest women “have been so terri- 
fied at the idea of encountering the public trial necessary to 
prove their innocence, that they have, under the intimidation of the 
police, signed away their good name and their liberty by making 
a voluntary submission,” &c.—that is, have as a matter of fact, 
under these circumstances, acknowledged themselves to be prosti- 
tutes—we simply reply that we do not believe it. If it were so, 
this would be a good reason for reviewing the working details of 
the present law; but it raises no objection against the principle. 

The Ladies’ Association have, however, their arguments against 


_ the principle of restriction; though they do not seem to be aware 


that those arguments have been produced, and let us add refuted, 
over and over again. We pass from their wild and exaggerated 
complaint that the existing Acts, “so far as women are concerned, 
remove every guarantee of personal security which the law has 


established and held sacred, and put their reputation, their free- 
dom, and their persons absolutely in the power of the police,” to 
the more measured and reasonable language in which they com- 
plain that “ the law is one-sided, and punishes one sex who 
are the victims of a vice, and leaves unpunished the sex who 
are the main causes both of the vice and its dreaded conse- 
quences.” Here the fallacy is that the Acts in question are 
punitive at all. They are not; their object is not a moral, but 
a sanitary, one. They do not profess to punish the female forni- 
cant for her sins, but to cure her, to diminish her powers of 
injuring the health of the whole community. The law accepts 
the fact of a contagious disease, which happens to exist in a 
human subject, only as the law accepts the fact of a bad drain 
or an unhealthy factory, and deals with it accordingly. In 
neither case is either the woman or the nuisance treated as a moral 
agent, but as a physical fact. We do not punish a sewer when 
we cleanse it; nor do we punish a diseased prostitute when we 
seclude and heal her. And when it is suggested that what is 
sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the gander, the answer 
is obvious, that no conceivable scheme can be devised for the 
seclusion and compulsory cure of infected men. You cannot 
catch the men, but you can catch the woman, que corpore suo 
questum facit; and because you are unable to deal with one half 
of infection which you cannot reach is but a poor reason for de- 
clining to deal with that other half which you can lay hold of. 
We should be extremely glad to seclude infected persons of either 
sex, if we only knew how. 

The fifth argument of the Ladies’ Association is what has 
always been considered the strong point of the opponents of 
restrictive measures, It is the moral ground; ‘ because by 
such a system the path of evil is made more easy to our sons 
and the whole youth of England, inasmuch as a moral re- 
straint is withdrawn the moment the State recognises and pro- 
vides convenience for the practice of a vice which it thereby 
declares to be necessary and venial.” If this means anything it 
means that syphilis, as a moral restraint, is a blessing, and there- 
fore ought to be encouraged. We must do the ladies the justice 
to say that, as might have been perhaps expected of them, 
they have managed not only to be guilty of bad logic, but to 
express their fallacies in language which is violent and unfair 
in tone, and shows that those who use it have been influenced 
rather by sertiment—or we might say passion and — 
than by the reasoning faculty. ‘The State recognises the practice 
of a vice—namely, sexual wantonness; and thereby declares it to 
be necessary and venial. And so the State recognises the prac- 
tice of robbery and murder, legislates about it, and thereby 
declares it to be necessary and venial. Do the ladies want us 
to understand that to recognise and to sanction a fact are the 
same thing? They go further:—“The State recognises and 

rovides convenience for the practice of a vice which it thereby 

eclares to be necessary and venial.” We must insist upon the 
ladies being made to understand that the law is not a law about 
prostitution or vice at all, but a law about a certain definite and 
single disease. ‘The State has nothing to do with the vice, and 
therefore cannot be charged with expressing any judgment on its 
necessity and veniality. The State deals with afact—an existing 
contagion—and recognises it in order to see whether that one 
fact can be circumscribed and diminished and ameliorated. It 
is an entirely false issue, an unfair and cruel one to raise, 
when it is asserted that the advocates for legal repression 
of contagion seek to provide convenience for immorality, and 
thereby declare sexual wantonness to be necessary and venial. 
This objection, if not consciously dishonest on the part of 
those who raise it, is simply silly. No doubt the ladies do not 
wish to be more unfair and unjust than the state of their feelings, 
when no judgment is exercised, compels them to be; but we 
must with some indignation protest against this monstrous and 
unfair statement of the motives of those who approve of the Act. 
We regret to learn that a distinguished medical authority, 
Mr. Simon, the Health Officer, who stands nearly alone among 
his brethren in opposition to the extension of the present Acts, 
adopts this fallacy, and expresses it in language scarcely less 
indecent and unfair. He says that the principle at stake is, 
“whether the civil fornicant ”—Mr. Simon’s objection is restricted 
to the civil population, and he does not go so far as the ladies in 
objecting to inspection in garrison towns—“ may reasonably look to 
constituted authorities to protect him in his connexion with pros- 
titutes.” First as to the fact. It is a mere assumption to say that 
the dread of infection — as a check, to any considerable extent, 
against immorality in the man. That it may do so, and probably does 
so, in some cases may be admitted; that it is the strongest, or even 
a very potent, deterrent, has to be proved. And were it so—be it 
that this salutary fear of infection is even more influential than we 
admit it to be, or than it can be proved to be—the question is after 
all one of the balance of advantages. Is it better to abandon to 
some extent the deterrent value of contagious diseases, allowed as 
formerly to rage unmolested, for the sake of mitigating the con- 
tagion itself? Which is most important in a large and social consi- 
deration, the general health of the whole population, or the playing 
into the hands of a few vicious and depraved men, and helpin 
them to immunity from the possible consequences of their sins 
If it is true—which we doubt—that the deterring effects of un- 
checked syphilis are so great, it is undoubtedly a misfortune if in 
any degree the terrors of the consequences of sin are diminished ; 
but this misfortune is to social morality as nothing when brought 
against the enormous and wide-spreading evils to the whole popu- 
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lation which are engendered by unchecked contagion. It is only the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. And if the objection is 
good for anything, it is good against Lock Hospitals, and even 
good against any medical treatment whatever of this particular 
disease. Is or is not the care of the public health a public duty ? 
It is only to shirk this question to raise a scream about “ taxation 
for demoralization.” 

It is at this point that the ladies’ argument most completely 
breaks down. What they do not appreciate, simply because 
they do not know it, is the extent and malignancy of this par- 
ticular contagion. The Liverpool ladies cannot be expected to 
be physicians or physiologists, but, as they are not, they have 
no right to dictate on a subject which they very partially under- 
stand. It is not so much the diseased with whom the State 
is concerned, as to prevent the disease contaminating those 
who would otherwise be healthy. The ladies plead for their 
sons; and it is a natural and proper instinct. But do they 
low that scrofula, consumption, gout, and other hereditary 
complaints are by many physiologists traced to the syphilitic 
poison? This they do net know, and they know nothing about 
contagion or its remote effects. But they do plead for the purity 
and innocence of their olfspring. Let them, as they have taken 
up the matter, really siudy it, and they will perhaps tind out 
that the best and purest of families may quite unconsciously be 
subjected to the ravages of disease and death from the subtle 
influence of a remote taint of this particular contagion, of 
which the parents know nothing, and for which they are by no 
means responsible. It is the health and life of the unborn 
with ‘which the State is concerned; and to ensure that healih 
in the general population is the first duty of Government. It 
signifies nothing whether, to use the inaccurate language of 
the Association, “the conditions of this disease, in the first in- 
siance, are moral, not physical.” The State cannot go into this, 
or into “ the first instance,” at all. We have to deal with 
secondary causes; or rather with facts, never mind how they came 
to be. There is a disease, no matter whether in the first instance 
it may or may not be connected with moral causes. We have 
to do with its physical conditions. Those conditions destroy the 
health of the people, and of those who were never influenced by 
moral conditions of any sort. Shall we, if we can, arrest the 
spread of it, especially the spread of it} over the infant and the 
innocent? That inspection diminishes the disease hoth in_ its 
extent and malignity is a fact—or all the siatisties produced in 
Parliament and elsewhere are forgeries. This the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation denics. And there the matter must rest. ‘They say “ that 
they have the strongest evidence to show that, where inspection 
and restriction are in force, the public health is worse than at 
home.” We can only ask for this strongest evidence. The ladies 
do not produce it. Counter evidence that the disease is less fatal 
under these circumstances, and that even the partial working of the 
Act in England hes already done much good, has been produced 
over and over again. And it is a little too much for the ladies 
to expect us to accept their broad, sweeping, unproved denial of a 
fact which, in innumerable medical journals and in evidence before 
Parliament, has been demonstrated. 


EMIGRATION, 


sige Emigration movement appears to extend and gather addi- 
tional vigour, and it is impossible not to sympathize toa very 
great degree with the views of its supporters. People are begin- 
ning to reflect, and not before it was time, upon the cruel state of 
poverty which exists among us. With 150,000 persons in London 
alone living wholly or in part upon charity, and with the numbers 
increasing every week, any prospect of relief is worth considering. 
We are forced to admit that it is an open question whether the 
vast sums which are spent upon charity do, in the long run, more 
harm than good. We talk a great deal about organizing charit- 
able relief, and the associations which aim at that desirable object 
ate slowly struggling into existence. Yet it becomes evident 
that the task which lies before them is greater and more compli- 
eated than could have been anticipated. All kinds of petty local 
jealousies impede their action. If they restrict themselves to 
‘their original aim of bringing existing societies into harmony, they 
do not conciliate the necessary amount of support. If they give way 
to the pressure put upon them and spend any considerable sum in 
relief, they are in danger of simply swelling the stream of demo- 
ralizing charities. evade these difficulties and to secure a 
strong position will require skilful policy and a careful feeling of 
the way. It is improbable, therefore, that however much good 
they may ultimately effect—and the excellence of their intentions 
is undeniable—they will produce any immediate alleviation to the 
existing distress. ‘The misery is amongst us; the cure, so far as 
it depends upon internal operations, must necessarily be slow in 
its action. A very natural impatience inclines us to any plan 
which promises to shake off some part of our heavy burden of 
auperism by a sudden effort, instead of gradually reducing it 
the slow action of charitable reform or schemes of educational 
and social improvement. Such measures may tell upon the next 
generation ; but we ave eager to do something for the crowds in 
actual existence, who are painfully supporting themselves just 
above the brink of starvation. We seem to be in need of a sharp 


‘surgical operation rather than a change of diet or habits, which 
ean only be expected to produce a gradual constitutional improve- 
ment. Emigration is obviousiy the only remedy of this kind at 


hand ; and it is plain that under certain circumstances emigration 
may really act as a great and immediate relief. The Irish 
exodus, for example, saved a large number of people from starva- 
tion at the time, and has probably produced a permanent im- 
provement in the material comforts of those who stayed behind, 
if we could collect the whole existing body of paupers, and 
set them down in any country that would be willing to re- 
ceive them—a condition not very easily satislied—we should cer- 
tainly be sensible of an immediate relief, and we might use the 
breathing space so aflorded to put matters on a better footing 
before our population was once more pressing upon the means of 
support. ‘The Irish emigration transplanted still greater numbers 
in a few years, and did it chiefly at the expeuse of a population 
in still greater depths of poverty. Many of the present advocates 
of emigration would probably shrink from so heroic a remedy. Sir 
James Lawrence, for example, endeavoured to prove at the late 
meeting that there was no danger of an excessive movement, 
This, however, is just one of the points upon which it is impossi- 
ble to speak with confidence. The idea of emigration has been 
evidently spreading with great rapidity amongst the working-classes, 
Four years of commercial depression have taught them «lesson which 
may be converted into practice more sp.edily than we expect. 
Nearly 60,050 Englishmen, as appears from a late return, sailed 
from Liverpool for the United States in the course of last year. 
Ifa great demand for labour should again spring up in America 
as it recovers from the various evils of the civil war, it might find 
room for many times the present number. Emigration as con- 
trolled by oilicial persons will of course be directed towards our 
own colonies; but if the English working-man finds that there is 
a better chance of employment in the United States, he will cer- 
tainly not be restrained from moving there, even if he uses Canada 
as a stepping-stone. ‘There is room envugh in the West, as 
the Americans like to remind us, for the whole population of 
these islands. If the thought of leaving their homes once becomes 
familiar to the masses in this country, they will rash into any 
vacuum that may present itself as certainiy as the atmosphere 
flows into an exhausted air-pump. It is possible, then, that the 
remedy for over-population may come in a stronger shape than 
our physicians are inclined to prescribe. The exodus has not 
distinctly set in, partly because under existing circumstances the 
demand trom the other side is not so great as it may easily become. 
But the state of mind favourable to it seems to be widely prevalent, 
and ellorts directed to a diilerent purpose may supply the occasion 
for an outward rush on a large scale. 

These, however, are matiers for speculation, and we can exercise 
little control over them. If the working-classes should resolve 
to emigrate in large numbers, we cannot restrain them, and must 
be content to make the best of the result. The movement has 
not as yet begun on a large scale, and may perhaps never 
take place. The practical question is as to the duty of Govern- 
ment and of charitable associations. One part of there com- 
mendations of the migration Societies may be accepted without 
hesitation, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens suggested at the late mecting 
that agencies should be established by the co-operation of the 
Home and Colonial Governments, at which information should 
be given to intending emigrants, and that arrangements should 
be made {or superintending their passage, and securing their 
proper reception on arriving at the colonies. An etlective 
machinery ought certainly to be provided for the purposes 
indicated. At present, the emigrant is too often in a state 
of profound ignorance as to every ciicumstance of his future 
home. He does not know where it is that his services are 
really wanted; and he may find that, from being a burden to 
his own country, he has simply become a burden in a strange 
land. Some better organization for helping the stream of 
emigration to direct itself towards the places where it is most 
required might be of essential service. So far the proposal 
of the Emigration Societies is unimpeachable; but the real diffi- 
eulty is to decide how far their further request should be 
granted for promoting ewigration by direct pecuniary aid. ‘The view 
of the emigrating classes themselves is simple enough. They 
would, of course, like to have their passage paid, and be provided, 
free of cost, with a few fertile acres of land in the colonies. If 
we were simply discussing the propriety of a permanent system 
of emigration, it would be.easy to show that such demands, even 
in a moderate form, are liable to the objections which beset other 
forms of gratuitous charity. It has indeed this advantage, that the 
pauper is permanently taken off our hands. He is not likely to 
be constantly falling back upon us for assistance. But in its degree 
assistance so given would be equally dangerous to the sell-respect 
and prudence of the recipient. ia man is entitled to be provided 
for at the national expense, his spirit of independence is equally 
lowered whether the provision is in England or abroad. We 
should be merely introducing a new form of out-door relief. More- 
over, there is the special objection that we should be interfering 
with the natural working of the labour-market. The colonists 
want intelligent labourers; if we send them paupers, in order to 
relieve the rates, we should be giving them a bad material to 
the injury of those who could supply a better. By making 
known as widely as possible the nature of the colonial wants, and 
probably even by advancing passage money in some cases, we 
may promote a very useful circulation of labour; but as soon as 
we extend our views and regard the colonies as so many waste 
places upon which we may recklessly discharge the crowds which 
till our workhouses, the benefits of the plan become questionable. 
It is an excellent thing to facilitate the intercourse between dif- 
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ferent parts of our empire; but it is a mistake to assume that we 
can regularly shift our burdens upon our dependencies. As a 
temporary measure of relief, when a sudden calamity has pauper- 
ized a particular district, it may be occasionally worth while to 
adopt something like a wholesale scheme of emigration. But even 
there we encounter the difficulty that, in the first instance, it is 
not so easy to find immediate room for large masses of the least 
valuable classes of our population ; and that, secondly, temporary 
measures of relief have an unpleasant facility for becoming 
permanent. Most charitable acts do good at the moment; it 
is only when they pass into a system that they become positively 
pernicious, 

These and other obvious considerations may be adduced to show 
‘hat emigration is far from being the panacea that some people 
fancy. It may do much good under judicious regulations, but it is 
not likely to bring about the millennium ; and in order that it may 
do good at all, we must scrupulously observe certain conditions. 
And it is the more neces to make the remark because there is 
a pardonable tendency to look about for some sudden and spas- 
modic means of relief. We are impatient at the presence of so 
much misery, and are anxious to throw it aside by some desperate 
effort. Yet we must remember that such efforts can rarely be success- 
ful, and that, even if the most sanguine anticipations were realized, 
they do not point to a very satisfactory ideal. It should not be ac- 
cepted as a permanent condition of things that we should be con- 
stantly encumbered with a population incapable of supporting itself 
in decency aud comfort. If the working-classes were as intelligent, 
as self-respecting, and, in short, as civilized as they ought to be, 
there is no reason why the whole existing population should not 
live and thrive within these islands. We ought not to give up 
the hope that the English poor may some day or other be made 
sufficiently prosperous not to regard emigration as a door of 
escape from hopeless misery, but as an excellent field for men of 
superfluous energy. At the present moment, it is true, we are far 
enough from that desirable consummation ; but the advocates of 
State emigration are too apt to turn away our attention from 
natural means of improvement at home, and to convert what 
ought to be a subsidiary measure into the one permanent 
source of improvement. Surely, if we are wise and energetic 
enough, we can even yet do something better with our poor than 
turn them loose into any country that is willing to take them. If 
‘we act upon that principle, we are only too likely to find that the 
places of those who depart will be speedily filled by the expansive 
powers of population; and that after sending some hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen abroad, there will be as many 
hundred thousand who will be anxious, for precisely the same 
reasons, to follow their example. 


MORLEYISM. 


We. make little apclogy to our readers for directing their 

attention to the curious development of Nonconformist 
activity which we have ventured to christen after the name of its 
very respectable apostle, Mr. Samuel Morley. Thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone and a well-drilled majority, we are pretty free just 
now {rom mere battles of “ins” and “ outs”; the excitement of 
division-lists has faded with the disappearance of “caves”; and 
public attention is adroitly diverted trom rumours of Cabinet dis- 
sensions to the Premier's bronchitis or the bicycle of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is a little difficult, however, to take 
& permanent interest in topics of this sort, and speculative 
inquirers who stand aloof from the squabbles of the Session may 
be pardoned for seizing this hour of rest to catch a glimpse of some 
of the broader features of English politics. What strikes an observer 
of this kind most forcibly in the present is the stress which is being 
put upon English politics by Little Bethel. Up to recent years 
the Dissenting interest has ground patiently in the Liberal mill, 
without claiming any very direct weight in its management. 
Partly, no doubt, this attitude was owing to traditions of a past 
when “ severance from the world” meant something more than it 
means now ; partly to the general inaction of the middle class to 
which Nonconformists belong; partly to the weakening of their 
common power by the conservative attitude of the Wesleyans; and 
most of all to the absence of any distinct announcement of a 
pee to which all could adhere. One by one these obstacles have 

een removed. The younger Wesleyans repudiate the Tory sym- 
pathies of their elders. The Nonconformist minister has found a 
certain freedom from the monotony of his narrow round in political 
agitation. The Anti-State-Church League, rejected as it was by 
large numbers of Dissenters, lived long enough to impose its policy 
on the mass; and incomplete as was the union thus brought about, 
the dead weight of such a body, once swung into motion, told 
on politics. ‘lhe most influential save one among the Ministers of 
the Crown is a Nonconformist. Mr. Miall’s return was regarded 
as an event by the House of Commons, and only the invincible 
dulness of that gentleman’s oratory prevented him from being 
listened to as only party chiefs are listened to in that most gossipy 
of assemblies. A new force has been given to the movement 
for opening the Universities to students of every creed, and in 
Wales Dissent has already rivalled the Lrish priesthood in fearlessly 
pitting itself against the proprietors of the soil. 

It is, we are afraid, the quality of mortal dulness to which we 
have just referred which has prevented the public from gathering 
much of the Noncontormist policy from the eloquence of the 
Nonconformist leaders. It is impossible to listen to Mr. Miall. 


It is still more impossible to listen to Mr. Richards. And. yet, if 
slumber could be averted for an hour or two, it would really be 
interesting to inquire how far this new power is really a Liberal one, 
and how far it is likely to exercise a Liberal influence in English 
politics. ‘The inquiry is all the more important that, while in a 
vague sort of way the Liberal has hitherto led the Dissenter, there 
are signs pretty clearly to be discerned that henceforth the Dis- 
senter means to give his tone and direction to Liberalism. But, 
as we have said, it has been a little difficult to discover from. Non- 
conformist eloquence, or from the existing aspect of politics, what 
that tone and direction is destined to be. In most practical matters 
Liberalism and Nonconformity have gone fairly hand in hand. To 
take the instances we gave just now, Liberals and Dissenters 
alike desire the abolition of tests and condemn the political evie- 
tions in Wales. But even here, if one looks closer, we find a union 


of action rather than of real sympathy. In the matter of the- 


Universities, Mr. Miall desires simply the removal of an injustice 
to his fellow-Nonconformists; the academical reformer uses the 
cry of injustice merely asa means of opening the Universities to 
greater freedom of thought. So Mr. Richards and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan unite in denouncing the evictions, but the hostility of the 
one is directed against the “ tyrants of the soil,” that of the other 
against “the tyrants of the conscience.” There is clearly a little 
rift within the lute here, and Morleyism is a sign that the Noncon- 
formists at any rate have discovered the possibility of its rem | 
the present harmony of Liberal politics. 1t has dawned on the min 
of Mr. Morley that it is possible to goa little too far with the Liberal 
party. Liberals have an ugly trick of leading God-fearing butter- 
men into unholy alliances with Secularists and Neologians, of bring- 
ing them into contact with Mr, Holyoake, or of committing them 
to a sort of approval of Essays and Reviews, An uneasy sense of evil 
communications has been silently pressing on the Dissenting mind. 
The voice of the Record has hinted at a taint in the character of 
Nonconformity, and when a matron’s character is tainted she is 
driven in self-defence to become censorious in her virtue. It is 
this slow awakening of Dissent to the wickedness.of her flirtations 
which has stiffened her politics into Morleyism. The older 
Dissenting politics were national rather than religious. Morley- 
ism is religious before it can afford to be national. It is curious 
to note the change which it has effected in the Nonconformist 
attitude towards the Church of England. The “ Anti-State- 
Church ” League took broadly secular ground in its attack on the 
Establishment, ground on which Mr. Mill and Mr. Martineau could 
stand as zealously as Mr. Spurgeon. But Morleyism has dis- 
covered that it is possible to hate even a Church Establishment 
“not wisely but too well.” It dismisses all merely national 
grounds of attack, and suddenly cannonades the bench of Bishops 
from the footing of a superior orthodoxy. The “ State-Church ” 
is no longer abominable in itself; its crime is that Biblical in- 
spiration is publicly disputed within its pale. Morleyism might 
tolerate a national Church, but never a. national Church which 
spared heretics and infidels, The Establishment is to cease, not 
because it is a tyranny to the nation, bat because it enables Prime 
Ministers to tyrannize over lican orthodoxy. ‘The alliance 
of the Secularist and of the Unitarian is flung aside, and, a 
hand of brotherhood is suddenly extended to Dr. Pusey and Arch- 
deacon Denison. The chief organ of Morleyism in the daily press. 
bewails the sufferings of the Ritualists and devotes a large part 
of its space to dissertations on copes and thuribles. Mr. Mac- 
konochie is in fact the present hero of Morleyism, and it is amus- 
ing to note with what a sympathy it echoes his plaint against the 
Privy Council. 

There can be no doubt that in the new attitude which he has 
assumed Mr. Morley is fairly in harmony with the general feeling 
of Dissenters. The tact that their sympathy goes thoroughly along 
with him alone explains the undoubted influence which Morleyism 
is beginning to exert on such a question as that of public education, 
Only a few months ago our ears were stunned with the din of the 
Birmingham League, with its lists of members, its roll-call of sub- 
scriptions. The platform of the League was unsectarian education, 
and by ‘‘ unsectarian” plain men understood a system of instruction 
which, in Sir Charles Dilke’s phrase, “left religious teaching to 
the family and to the Sunday School.” On this platform Church- 
men and Unitarians united with the general mass of the Noncon- 
formists, and, with only parsons and squires before it, the League 
counted on an easy victory. But it had counted without Morley- 
ism. Morleyism has no more notion of “a godless education” 
than the parson or the squire. Of culture in itself, of free human 
development, of intellectual liberty Little Bethel knows and 
desires to know nothing. It sniffs, in fact, in My. Arnold and 
men of his class the foes with whom its most desperate war will 
have in the end to be waged. “ Unsectarian teaching” meant, 
with Mr. Morley, the suppression of the teaching of every sect 


save his own. Dissent had been at issue with Romanism on the,. 


value of Scriptural reading, and therefore “unsectarian teaching ” 
must mean the reading of the Scriptures. It had been at. issue 
with the Church of England as to the value of such reading with- 
out explanation, and therefore “ unsectarian teaching” must mean 
the reading of the Bible “ without note or comment.” The Bible 
is the fetish of Morleyism, and it was natural that it should repu- 
diate all attempts to tamper with the sacred books by making 
them intelligible. But the repudiation gives us a very curious 
insight into the intellectual world of Morleyism. It is odd to. 
realize the existence of a large body of living Englishmen who 
believe that a ploughboy gabbling over the genealogies of the 
books of Chronicles is “ learning religion,” and that a book 
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divided into chapters and verses, which is itself a translation, 
and a translation with a notorious bias, a book with signifi- 
cant headings to each chapter, and various readings down each 
margin, is—if only it be a Bible—a book “ without note or com- 
ment.” But what really interests the political speculator here 
is to note that when Liberalism and Morleyism were thus fairly 
brought into collision, it was not Morleyism which gave way. 
England is to be turned topsy-turvy that “Church education with 
a conscience clause” may be superseded by “ Dissenting educa- 
tion with a conscience clause.” The executive committee of the 
League has bent before Mr. Morley, and drafted a Bill which 
“ contains a provision for the reading of the Bible without note or 
comment.” In spite of the wails of Mr. Holyoake, or the enthusi- 
astic young persons who believed in the “ unsectarianism” of the 
League, Morleyism has won. We don’t wonder that Sir Charles 
Dilke raises “his voice against this unfortunate provision,” or 
that he predicts the dissolution of the League as a result of 
its being persevered in. There are things of more consequence 
than the League which this advent of Morleyism threatens with 
dissolution. The victory over the “ executive committee” will 
probably prelude a long struggle on all questions of religious 
freedom with the Liberal party itself. Within the ranks of 
Dissent culture and enlightenment have made a progress little 
suspected by Mr. Morley and his followers, but with which they 
can hardly fail to come in conflict. We shall be happily dis- 
a oo if this revival of Puritanism does not sake * little 
rifts” in more lutes than one. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH IN UYSTERICS. 


A= G the remarkable performances of the Daily Telegraph 
there is none more wonderful than the literary peal with 
which it rings the old year out and the new yearin. The medieval 
inscription upon church bells— 


Funera plango, fulmina frango, sabbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos— 


very insufficiently expresses the functions and achievements of the 
brazen clappers which hang in Fleet Street. The carillons of the 
churches of the Netherlands sink into poverty and insignificance 
by comparison. A calculation has been made that twelve bells 
afford scope for nearly five hundred million permutations. The 
Daily Telegraph must have at least as many as twelve bells. The 
ground tone and the key-note of its chimes vary from year to 
year. The possibilities of bell-ringing are by no means ex- 
hausted. Apart from some great social convulsion, fatal to bell- 
metal, the probability is that as now, sv when 
we are gone, 
That tuneful peal will still ring on. 


The -* doubt is as to the adequacy of the performers. The 
chief bell-ringer of the Telegraph is himself alone. There was 
none before him, and there can be none after him. He has 
neither equal nor second. But as the prophets had their 
schools, as the Homeridai reflected the glory of Homer, as 
the assistants of Raffaelle modelled themselves on the painter, 
so, it may be, will a band of disciples in Fleet Street pre- 
serve the traditions and reproduce the manner, if they cannot 
rival the excellence, of their great master. Mr. Spurgeon, with 
a benevolent foresight of what might otherwise happen to 
the world when he is withdrawn at once from this fleshly 
tabernacle and from the Tabernacle in Southwark, has, we have 
heard, a number of young gentlemen under training who, each 
of them exhibiting some single trait of the sacred original, may 
collectively preserve his image to future generations. If there 
ave Spurgeonids, why should there not be men deriving from the 
rhapsodist of the Telegraph a patronymic which, unreveuled now, 
will be known to coming ages ? 


Posterity may console itself with the echoes; we have the voice, 
and it is well that we should listen reverentially to its utterances. 
On the last day of 1869 the world was taught, through the me- 
dium of the largest circulation in it, how to part with the old 
year. The shameless ingratitude of men was heid up to reproach. 
“ Who,” it was asked, ‘will wear black for the year so often 
saluted during his lifetime as the year of the Suez Canal, the 
Holborn Viaduct, and the Ecumenical Council?” Though “ we 
dare not pull the pillow from under his head ”—how we could do so, 
if we dared, is not explained —“ we celebrate masks and mummeries, 
pantomimes and interludes, round his couch, and many are drunken 
with wine while the death-rattle is in his throat.” And then at 
last, “ when he has turned his face to the wall,” we speculate how 
much “ he will cut up for.” Among other things, we ask, “ Where is 
the great diamond brooch which he wore in his shirt-frill? ” The 
diamond brooch which the year 1869 wore in his shirt-frill is a 
flight of poetry which the now silent muse of Messrs. Moses and 
Son alone could equal. Poets have talked about clutching the 
garments of the passing year, but the fact that those garments in- 
cluded a shirt-frill is a new revelation, and the information that 
the year which we have just lost was in the habit of wearing a 
diamond brooch is not less marvellous, and throws some light upon 
his character. This ravenous desire to administer to his eflects 
is but the consequence of the mournful truth that “the Children 
ot Time are essentially ghouls.” After all, a savage indifference 

is perhaps not worse than the ostentatious hypocrisy of sorrow 
with which the departure of other wealthy old gentlemen is 
treated. The “final cause” of all “that decent similitude of 


grief which is represented by cloaks, hatbands, black kid gloves, 
and white pocket-handkerchiefs,” and of the “parade of woe,” 
which, as nicely distinguished from the “similitude of grief,” 
includes “ hatchments, trays of feathers, long-tailed horses, plum- 
cakes, and that peculiar sherry innumerable bins of which 
seem kept for funeral purposes,” turns out to be “ a visit to Doctors’ 
Commons and the payment of so much probate and legacy duty.” 
Surely Doctors’ Commons could be visited and the fees paid with- 
out these preliminary proceedings. But the philosopher of the 
Daily Telegraph has an idea all his own of a final cause. With 
him it is not the motive, the 7d éveca of, which Aristotle foolishly 
fancied it to be, but simply the wind-up of the business. Never- 
theless, ‘ final cause ” is a good phrase, and will be much admired 
in the rag-and-bottle shops and on the cab-stands, and that no 
doubt is the final cause of its employment. Things are not quite 
so bad, however, as they seem. If there be some desecrators of the 
Old Year who “ fling his carcase to the crows,” as “ the corpse of 
Alexander Borgia was flung by his chamberlains,” yet there are 
others who “lament his passing away, as there were those to 
weep for the death of Tigellus; guppe beniynus erat.” The 
year 1869 has, we trust, been a benignant Tigellus to the weeping 
Telegraph. There is of course no closer appropriateness in the 
parallel, for those who mourned Tigellus were quacks, char- 
latans, and butloons— 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolex, 
Mendici, mime, balatrones. 

The enterprising spirit of our contemporary is shown most 
strikingly in another farewell article on the Old Year. <A con- 
tributor was engaged to stare into what we are happy to learn 
was “a good coal fire,” having first, it would seem, put himself 
into a state of sentimental intoxication. He tells the world what 
he saw there :—“ Veluti in speculum—in the ruddy cavernous depths 
may you behold the entire cosmorama of 1869.” The gazer’s 
vision appears to have been a little unsteady. “ A cathedral dis- 
solves into a gaol; a Fenian procession changes into a theatrical 
ballet ; the Pope joins in a phantom dance with the Pasha of 
Egypt. Yonder crimson speck looks like the Tycoon of Japan, 
but it is really the Wood Green murderer.” Side by side are a 
cathedral, with an archiepiscopal throne, “and the likeness of a 
bed-chamber near an English watering-place,” and on both behold 
the Archbishop of Canterbury! “Why should we seem to hear the 
sound of bagpipes in a chapel? For what reason but that ‘ Doctor 
Cumming of Scotland’ is writing ‘in ecclesiastical Latin’ to the 
Pope?” Is Doctor Cumming of Scotland in the habit of attuning 
his mind to composition by the drone of the national instrument ? 
But the fire burns blue! Behold the murderers of the year in a 
ghastly procession. “Its glow gradually fades, and the grate 
grows cold and dark, as though a cypress had been drawn over 
it.” The process of drawing a cypress over a fire-grate might 
possibly have the physical consequence described. Its moral 
significance is more certain. “Death! Edward Geoffrey, Earl of 
Derby, dies on the 23rd of October. The Viscountess Palmerston 
dies. George Peabody dies.” The year itself dies. “So we 
turn away from the fire, and it is quite dark.” The seer of the 
Telegraph goes cold to bed, possibly in his boots, and with the 
chance of a racking head-ache on the morrow. 

However, he is fresh as a lark next morning, carolling in 
honour of the New Year. In a strain compounded of the Apostle 
Paul, and of the poets Collins and Campbell, he invokes Hope, 
who, “enchanted, smiles and waves her golden hair,” ravishing 
the readers of the Daily Telegraph. The inspired writer cannot 
help being sanguine, though he knows that his cheerfulness 
“cannot fail to shock certain prejudices and awaken some 
surprise.” It does awaken our surprise, when we consider how 
he saw the old year out. As to our prejudices, he disarms them. 
Hope in the Telegraphic breast flowers, like the American aloe, 
only once in a hundred years. “It is because we believe such 
a spirit as that of Mr. Gladstone to animate a Ministry not more 
than once in a century, that we greet 1870 with words of good 
cheer, and look forward with hope and confidence to its destined 
achievements.” TLope and the Anchor—Hope by the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Anchor by Mr. Gladstone. But Mr. Gladstone, un- 
happily, is mortal. It was only the other day that our prose 
Tlorace composed an ode to the Prime Minister on his sixtieth 
birthday, and reminded him in substance that not even his well- 
known piety, yd more than that of Postumus, could delay the 
approach of wrinkles, of urgent old age, and of untamed death. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, is not the only source of comfort. Have we not 
Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Goschen, each of them doing “ the work of a 
Hercules in his proper Augean stable of the War Office and the 
Poor-law Board”? Then there is Mr. Lowe, who is nothing less 
than a “beneficent theatrical fairy,’ whose appearance before 
the footlights may be looked upon as certain to “ bring down the 
House amid a blaze of triumph.” Mr. Bright, again, how “con- 
spicuous for moderation,” and amenable to discipline, the great 
Tribune, once deemed impracticable, has shown himself! Mr. 
Ayrton, too, will he not prove his zeal for the convenience of the 
many, and his hostility to the privileges of the few, “ by sweeping 
away such metropolitan obstructions as the iron gates whica shut off 
Hanover Square from Oxford Street,” carrying them off, perhaps, 
on his shoulders, as the gates of Gaza were once carried? If Mr. 
Goschen is a Hercules, Mr. Ayrton cannot be less than a Samson. 
Between the privileges of the few, however, and the convenience 
of the many there need no longer be a conflict. “A few years 
back,” it appears, ‘ we were all talking nonsense,” even the Daily 
Telegraph included, “about ‘pampered aristocrats’ on the one 
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hand, and the ‘great unwashed’ on the other.” But now the blood- 
red hands of baronets are clasping the palms formerly deemed to 
be unwashed, and finding that they are clean, though they may 
not have been in contact “ with old brown Windsor, with the head 
of King George III. impressed upon the cakes.” The light of this 
reconciling discovery leaves only one body of men under a cloud ; 
and that is the not inconsiderable class of British taxpayers. A 
great trouble is weighing upon the spirits of the British taxpayer. 
“Tt is not merely the flight of time, though he is given to 
moralizing on that topic much oftener than is commonly supposed, 
and rarely fails, when New Year’s morning dawns, either to 
exclaim, ‘ Eheu fugaces . . . labuntur annis!’ [sie] or to ejacu- 
late an equivalent in good Anglo-Saxon.” Good Anglo-Saxon is 
better than bad Latin, though we should have imagined it to be 
an even rarer accomplishment. So far as our own acquaintance 
with the British taxpayer goes, we have usually found him 
moralizing and ejaculating in neither of these tongues, but in 
homely English. However, we defer to the Telegraph's superior 
knowledge, and accept its contribution to his private and matutinal 
history. A prey now to “legions of vultures,” in the shape of col- 
lectors, “armed with their sheaves of notices, their little receipt- 
books, their portable ink-bottles, their awful smiles, their petrifying 
frowns,” no wonder the victim trembles. But in its all-embracing 
benevolence, not wishing “ the householder to feel more funereally 
depressed than need be on the threshold of 1870,” the Telegraph 
pours into his bitter cup a drop of comfort, in the form of the 
diluted essence of Mr. Lowe’s latest explanation. 

A harvest of beautiful sentiment remains yet to be reaped from 
the Old and New Year's homilies from which we have reveren- 
tially plucked a few ears. But we must hold our hands. One 
bit of pious wisdom remains. ‘“ We pray,” says the Daily Tele- 
graph, “for the New Year's Gift of Common Sense for all our 
countrymen. It will be found that it brings with it a host of 
other good things.” Thisis the language, as must now be obvious, 
of experimental knowledge. Let us gratefully reciprocate the 
wish, and sp the Common Sense of the Teleyraph may, if 
such a thing be possible, go on increasing. 


DEBATES IN COUNCIL AT ROME. 


T length the bubble has burst. The impudent canard 


studiously propagated for the last three weeks in the Ultra- 
montane journals, and repeated in Ultramontane circles, is finally 
and conclusively disproved. The assembled Fathers are so far from 
being unanimous in accepting the programme of the Papal Curia 
that the first dogmatic question put before them has led to a 
vigorous opposition, in which fourteen prelates have taken part, 
and among the seven speakers on the first day are those of 
Italian, German, and American bishops, headed by no less con- 
siderable a personage than Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of 
Vienna. This fact becomes all the more significant when we 
recollect that the Cardinal has always been regarded as a staunch 
Ultramontanist, and the same estimate has also prevailed of both 
the American and Italian bishops. Yet two American arch- 
bishops took part in the first day’s debate on the Syllabus, and 
four archbishops whose names are Italian, and two of whom are oc- 
cupants of the Italian Sees of Malta and Sorrento. And the signifi- 
cance of their opposition isstrengthend by the further consideration 
that it was not apparently the whole Syllabus, but the first eighteen 
propositions only, that they had to deal with, which are far more 
moderate in tone and more easily susceptible of a neutral inter- 
pretation than many of those which follow. These two facts 
taken together seem to indicate that, whatever may be the personal 
opinions of the American or Italian prelates, the more influential 
ot them at least shrink from committing themselves and their 
Church to propositions which their flocks could hardly be expected 
to accept with unquestioning docility ; while Cardinal Rauscher's 
joining in the attack shows that even the least liberally disposed 
of the German prelates recognise the discretion, if not the duty, of 
avoiding any direct collision with the well-known convictions of 
their Catholic countrymen. Theimprobable story of the cowardly 
tergiversation of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, who has nothing to hope 
or,to fear from the Court cf Rome, is now also contradicted, but the 
adherence of his reactionary brother of Vienna to the ranks of the 
Opposition is even more important as a moral fact. We have 
thought and said all along that in convoking a Council the ad- 
visers of Pius IX. have called into action a machinery which they 
would, with even the most skilful manipulation, find beyond their 
power altogether to control. And it isonly what might have been 
surmised, that the desperate attempts to produce an enforced 
unanimity—of which the Bulls Multiplices and Apostolice Sedis 
are an expression—should have precipitated a formal resistance. 
The Bishops evidently felt, and felt rightly enough, that if they 
were to hold their own at all, they must make a firm stand at 
the beginning. To have quietly acquiesced in the first instalment 
of the eighty propositions of the Syllabus would have been to 
betray the key of the position. There is very little in the first 
seven on Rationalism which any Christian believer would scruple 
at, and not much in the next eleven which could not be explained 
in a sense at least innocuous. But then the whole series of arti- 
cles hangs together; they mutually limit and interpret one 
another, and all alike are based on a number of earlier Pontifical 
utterances from which they derive their authority, and by which 
their meaning is ruled. ‘To accept them would be to accept them 
in the sense of the various Bulls, Encyclicals, and other Papal 


documents quoted or referred to; and to accept one would be, in 
principle, to accept all. What that acceptance would amount 
to, and would be understood by the Catholic world to amount to, 
every reader of “Janus” will be well aware. One proposition 
aflirms that the Roman Pontilis have never transgressed the leviti- 
mate bounds of their power or usurped the rights of princes; 
two others assert the coercive jurisdiction of the Church—that 
is, the right of religious persecution; Prop. 30 assigns a divine 
origin to the civil immunities of the clergy, while Prop. 38, with 
equal contempt for historical testimony, denies that the preten- 
sions of the Popes contributed to the division of the Eastern and 
Western Churches; the whole system of toleration and the rights 
of conscience is condemned, in principle and in detail, in the iour 
concluding articles. The earlier propositions must in consistency be 
read by the light of these later ones, aud even without such a fatal 
commentary they contain enough, under the barbarous heading of 
Rationalismus Moderaius, Indifferentismus,and Latitudinarianisnius, 
to make any sensible man pause before giving in his adhesion—to 
say nothing of committing his Church—to statements only to be 
excused by that damnatory vagueness which leaves the alternative 
of taking as a truism what would otherwise be no longer true. ‘ihe 
former aspect would for the moment be put forward, as it has been 
already in some quarters, to conciliate seta it is in the latter 
sense alone that the Court of Rome can really care to get the 
articles detined. A few instances will serve to illustrate this. 

In Prop. to and 11, the assertion that the Church ought not 
to interfere in philosophy, but leave it to correct its own errors, 
and that philosophy ought not to be subject to authority, is 
condemned, This need not perhaps mean more than that the 
Church could not permit a philosophical theory denying, ey, 
the existence of God, or the soul, or human responsibility, to 
be maintained by those claiming the right to minister in her 
name or share her ordinances. It is clear, however, from the 

ropositions which immediately follow, and from the Papal 

etters addressed to the Archbishop of Munich in December, 
1863, which are referred to in all of them, that a great deal 
more than this is really intended. The censure is aimed at the 
Munich Congress held in the September of that year, and the 
opening address of the President, Dr. Dollinger, a striking account 
of which from a well-known hand appeared soon afterwards in 
the Home and Foreign Review. This becomes sufficiently manifest 
when we turn to the twelfth and thirteenth propositions, which 
deny that “the decrees of the Apostolic See and the Roman 
Congregations hinder the free advance of science ”—Galileo’s con- 
demnation notwithstanding—and that “the method and principle 
of scholastic theology are unsuited to the exigencies of our times 
and the progress of the sciences,” as the two leading men among the 
living divines of Catholic Germany, Dollinger and Kuhn, have ex- 
pressly affirmed to be the case. A note is appended to state that the 
errors of Giinther, censured in two Papal Epistles of 1857 and 1860, 
are included in their condemnation. Giinther wrote an elaborate 
system of Catholic Philosophy extending over many volumes, the 
whole of which were placed on the Index ; but what the particular 
errors in it were, the Sacred Congregation, with its accustomed 
candour and discretion, forbore to specify, as the other day with 
Mr. Ffoulkes. The matter is referred toin the Letters of Flir from 
Rome, reviewed some years ago inour columns.* The Pope him- 
self fluctuated a good deal on the subject, but his hatred of “ phi- 
losophy ” finally prevailed, and the sweeping condemnation of the 
greatest philosopher of the day who had honestly tried to reconcile 
Catholicism with modern thought—and of Giinther’s religious 
loyalty no sane man could entertain a shadow of doubt—was dis- 
tinctly understood, both in Germany and at Rome, to be an 
authoritative repudiation of any other than scholastic methods of 
treatment. It shows the capricious working of the Index that 
Kuhn has hitherto escaped its infallible anathemas, 

The first three propositions condemned under the head of Indif- 
Jerentismus are only sheltered by the same convenient vagueness 
from a sense abhorrent to every thinking mind. ‘To deny that 
“every man is free (not to say bound) to embrace that religion 
which his reason convinces him is the true one” can only be dis- 
tinguished by a very non-natural interpretation from a denial 
that every one should follow his conscientious convictions, and is 
not obscurely interpreted by other statements in the Syllabus as 
an assertion that he ought to be forcibly prevented from doing 
so. That men “ may obtain eternal salvation in any religion” 
“seem they are honestly satisfied of its truth, and that “ at 
east one must have good hope of the eternal salvation of those 
who are in no wise in the true Church of Christ,” are principles 
which the most eminent Catholic divines have maintained without 
reproach. Lacordaire, for instance, has devoted a volume of his 
famous “ Conférences” at Notre Dame to arguing for the ulti- 
mate salvation of the great majority of the human race, heretic 
and heathen, as well as Catholic. There is here, again, we are 
well aware, a double entendre on the word neguaguam. All persons 
ultimately saved are held by Catholic theologians to have be- 
longed to “ the soul of the Church.” But then to deny that the 
salvation of any can be hoped for who do not belong to the soul 
of the Church would be much the same thing as denying that 
any will be saved who are not in a state of salvation. It would 
be simply an identical proposition, But it is precisely in 
this that the slippery dishonesty of so many propositions of the 
Syllabus consists. They are so framed as to be verbally capable 
of a meaning, as pointless as it is innocuous, which, if once they 


* Saturday Review, May 28, 1864. 
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obtain authoritative recognition, nobody will be allowed with 
impunity to put upon them. 

The Zimes’ Correspondent has already drawn so largely on the 
resources of a sufficiently fertile, if not equally brilliant, imagina- 
tion, that it is difficult to know how far his details of information 
can be trusted. But if he is right in stating that all the Opposi- 
tion speakers confined themselves, as does the Bishop of Orleans in 
his Pastoral, to arguing against the “ opportuneness ” of defining 
the propositions of the Syllabus, the fact is neither creditable nor 
encouraging. ‘To stake the battle on so secondary an issue is 
almost to confess oneself beaten. If Papal infallibility is true 
the Syllabus is true, and both truths are assuredly of too momentous 
an importance and interest to the Christian world for their light 
to remain hidden under a bushel from some craven dread of 
political complications resulting from a bold avowal. Will none 
of these bishops at least have the courage to say, what they cannot 
fail to be perfectly aware of, that they have come to the Council 
to represent their dioceses as well as themselves, and that their 
people believe these extravagant dogmas to be false? It is a 
very pretty little flight of poetical fancy to suppose that the 
Christmas pageant of a Pontifical High Mass at St. Peter’s is too 
impressive to allow the reasoning faculties free scope to act, and 
we are very far indeed from wishing to dispute the full right of 
our tercentenary attendant on Cicumenical Councils to speak for 
himself on the subject. But bishops are more accustomed to 
ceremonial pageantry than most men, and are hardly likely to be 
thrown altogether off their balance even by the waving of the 
ostrich plumes and the “incantations ” of the Papal choir. There 
are minds, no doubt, over whom what Dr. Manning has called, with 
more than questionable propriety, the ‘Divine presence” of the 
Pope is likely to exercise a kind of magical fascination, and there 
are only too many among the clergy of every Church to whom 
a possible reversionary interest in the distribution of some sixteen 
or seventeen vacant Cardinals’ hats would be a very disturbing 
influence indeed. But it would be unjust to assume that the 
great body of the prelates now assembled at Rome are swayed 
by such motives as these. They claim to be witnesses and judges 
of the traditional faith of Christendom, and they are now sum- 
moned, the first time for three centuries past, to deliver their 
testimony in the face of the Church and of the world. To shrink, 
at such a crisis, from openly avowing what they believe would be 
a display of poltroonery and treason discreditable in the public 
officers of any community, doubly discreditable in those who 
challenge allegiance on the express ground that they are intrusted 
with the highest interests of the human family and the sublimest 
mysteries of heaven. Those oniy can in the long run hope to 
command the respect of others who show that they have learnt 
to respect themseives. 


THE CABS AND THEIR REGULATIONS. 


HE size of London and the number of its inhabitants elevate 

its municipal questions almost to the dignity of Imperial 
interests. ‘Thus the humble metropolitan cab just now excites 
greater concern in the civic mind than many things of greater 
national moment. Perhaps this is owing to the recollection of 
the numberless discomforts which, from time to time, these 
wretched vehicles have been the instruments of inflicting upon 
Londoners. What middle-class paterfumilias, whet middle-aged 
spinster, what venerable old lady cannot call to mind the painful 
scenes connected with cabs? Who has not groaned over the 
rattling, rumbling journey in the dilapidated “growler,” pervious 
to every draught and provocative of rheumatism; then the 
long dispute over the fare, the appeal to “ Mogg,’ and solemn 
repudiation of that high authority by the indignant driver ? 
How many a pang has been added to metropolitan life by the 
tortures of poor or parsimonious ‘‘ fares,” by the exaggeration 
of distances and the enormity of charges? How often has 
man’s or woman’s peace of mind been destroyed by the 
iniquitous demand for extra payment on account of luggage 
that could have been, but was not, put inside? And how 
often have even tears been elicited by the metaphysico-legal 
question whether “ Baby” is a person? How many persons have 
been made wretched by the quivering agonies of the starved and 
flogged horse? Nor did the invention of the Metropolitan Railway 
do much to mitigate the sorrows of fathers of families, mothers, or 
spinsters. Admirable as is this route for many persons and wants, 
it does not satisfy all. It is not everybody who wants to go 
towards Westminster or Baker Street. One cannot be dropped 
from a railway at the Opera or a dinner-party, and cabs must con- 
tinue to be the most suitable means of transport for all folks who 
do not possess private carriages. The middle-class and bachelor 
worlds were tierefore wondrously excited last spring by Mr. 
Lowe’s announcement that the bulk of the existing duty would 
be taken off cabs, and his prophecy that this reduction would 
cause a transformation almost equal to that of a Christmas panto- 
mime. Christmas has come, and the pantomimes with their 
transformation scenes have also come. But no transformation 
scene has been presented in the London streets. ‘The Home 
Secretary has waved his wand, and uttered his incantation; 
but the cabs do not transform themselves in response to his 
spell or to popular wishes. Probably they have gone so long 
in their wonted grooves that they are incapable of accommo- 
dating themselves to the impatience of the public. Or it may be 
that they do not relish the conditions under which they are 
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expected to take their new departure. The regulations with 
which Mr. Bruce has recently begun the fiscal emancipation 
of cab-drivers are more profitable to the newspapers than they 
are likely to be to the public. The columns of the former 
have teemed with advertisements from which the most essen- 
tial matter is omitted. Nothing is said about the price of the 
comfort or discomfort they are to supply. Fares are left to the 
discretion or the covetousness of each cabman. Only when he has 
decided what fare to charge, he is to paint it either in white let- 
ters on a black metal flag, or in black letters on a white metal 
flag. But what will be the use of a metal flag, either black or 
white, in a dark night? Who will stop ina pelting storm half- 
way down Sloane Street or Regent Street to examine an illegible 
hieroglyphic whirling round with the blast? How often will the 
unhappy clerk and shopman, already too late for the closing hours 
of “ the establishment,” rush into the opportune vehicle, uncon- 
scious that their sole remaining shilling will not sutfice to pay 
more than half of the delusive fare? Cabby is credited with more 
vices than a jockey ; we believe that heis credited with many more 
than belong to him. At any rate he can hardly be supposed to 
be superior to the third-class tradesman, or to despise the tricks 
which the latter practises. As the tradesman tickets his goods 
1s. 113d., the figure denoting the shilling in large and legible size, 
and those which denote the pence in scarcely discernible charac- 
ters, so cabby may find some analogous mode of exciting and 
deluding the hopes of street passengers. 

We conceive that this omission to prescribe fares has arisen from 
a total misconstruction of the popular grievance. This grievance 
was that cabs, although they paid a high duty, were compelled 
to charge low prices. It followed that the London cabs were 
the worst built and equipped, the horses the most starved and 
the worst treated, and the drivers the most abused, of their 
respective kinds in all Europe. The real remedy was to prescribe 
different rates of charge proportioned to different qualities of con- 
veyance. Such a law would have allowed the old cabs (with 
beiter harness and horses perhaps) to charge the old fares, while 
an increasing scale of charges would have been adjusted to in- 
creasing degrees of excellence. Thus we might have had a cab 
a degree or two better than the present cab at very little over the 
present fare, and then something like the French voiture de remise 
at a higher price, until we came to a vehicle hardly distinguish- 
able from a private carriage. But this change, to which the public 
anxiously looked forward, is prevented both by the positive and 
the negative action of these regulations, They say nothing about 
the fares to be charged, and they say a good deal about the mode 
of hiring. The price is optional with the driver, but every 
cab must be hired from some public stand. ‘This at once pre- 
vents the establishment of buildings wherein a better sort of 
public vehicle could be secured against the etiects of sun and rain, 
lt is impossible that a clean and reputable carriage should long 
retain its good looks when exposed to the smoke, dust, heat, 
and moisture of London. And it is precisely this sort of better 
carriage which a very numerous class of persons wish to engage 
at fares somewhat lower than the hire of a brougham. ‘Had 
the public stands not been prescribed, this option would not 
have been refused to the public. But although the regulation is 
in this respect objectionable, it is not equally so in others. It is 
enjoined that cabs shall be hired only from these public stands, 
and that, if they are hired elsewhere, the fare shall not be re- 
covered. Probably, in practice, this rule will be often disobeyed. 
Still the remedy in the hands of unscrupulous or over-scrupulous 
hirers is so strong that uniform disobedience is an improbable con- 
tingency. And, on the whole, we think it better that its obe- 
dience should be generally enforeed—at any rate in all busy and 
crowded thoroughfares, ‘The “crawling” cabs have been the 
cause of more accidents in the London streets than any other 
single nuisance. Masking as they do other vehicles, they expose 
pedestrians to the greatest danger in crossing the streets. The 
chances of danger are greatly multiplied when the “crawling” 
cab is assisted by the dubious gaslight which, in London, con- 
founds and perplexes vision. Given a foggy night, tawny London 
gas, and a series of “ crawlers,” few pedestrians—certainly none 
that are shortsighted—can hope to cross the streets in safety. Nor 
is this qualification of shortsightedness immaterial. We are all 
going to be educated after the fashion of the highly instructed 
German nation. If we ever attain to their standard of mental 
excellence, it can only be by the same labour and the same sacri- 
tices which the German people have encountered, and consequently 
we may expect that within twenty years every fifth man we meet 
in the streets of London will be blind and blear-eyed. 

But it is, after all, perhaps questionable whether it might not be 
advisable to encourage the slaughter of some scores of foot-passen- 
gers by rushing Hansoms, in order to bring juries and cabmen to 
their senses on the subject. It was a charge of Mr. Justice 
Mellor’s, we believe, which first dispelled the prevalent belief of 
cabmen that it is not only legal, but meritorious, to run down a 
man who is so reckless as to cross the public streets, Still 
the charges of our judges are not a kind of literature much studied 
by cabmen ; and the prejudices of their profession are uninfluenced 
by the teachings of pure reason. Neither do juries appear dis- 


posed to supplement the work of reason. A rapid succession of 
homicidal accidents might bring the jurors’ minds sufficiently 
under the influence of judicial wisdom to impress them with the 
persuasion that even to a cabman murder is a forbidden luxury. 
From this point of view alone, the new rule against crawling cabs 
may be regarded as superfluous or dangerous, 
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Of another regulation, which enjoins the delivery of a ticket 
bearing the owner's name and the rate of fares to every hirer, we 
may say that it will be as well observed as the present rule of a 
similar nature; that is, not at all. In this case neither the law 
nor the police ought to be blamed. The public is its own police; 
and if it will not avail itself of the safeguards given by the law, 
it must blame itself, not blame the law. They certainly manage 
these things better in Paris. Of the rule about luggage we can 
only say that it will lead to a vastly diminished use of clean linen 
on excursions. It will also greatly encourage the sale of hat- 
boxes and small valises of American leather. 


It is to many a more objectionable rule that that equivocal 
entity the “ Baby” is now formally and statutably recognised as a 
“person.” The amount of domestic quarrels and domestic ex- 
penditure to which this definition will give rise has probably not 
occurred to the mind either of the Chancellor of the ixchequer or 
the Secretary of State. How many trips will now be made to 
the Polytechnic or Madame Tussaud’s without mamma, because 
without mamma’s darling, can be conjectured only by those who 
would have to pay in purse for the presence of the treasure as 
they will have to pay in temper for its absence. If only the 
baby’s presence could ensure a clean and decent carriage, no 

aternal heart would begrudge the additional 6d. or 1s. charged. 
Bat what will ensure this? 

When the old duties pressed heavily upon them, the cab pro- 
prietors pleaded them as an excuse for giving the public bad 
carriages and worse horses. That excuse is no longer valid. 
The time is come for the fulfilment of the promise which 
they then made by implication. If they do not fulfil that 
promise, they may assure themselves that others will do it for 
them. There is no royal monopoly of cabbing. Good cabs, 
charging fair but moderate prices, would be a safe investment. 
There are very few among the men that use cabs who are not 
painfully aware that the public carriages of London are worse 
not only than those of Paris, Brussels, and Vienna, but also 
of Edinburgh, Manchester, and other northern cities; and any 
persons who would set about supplying this great want, would 
find that they were serving a community which is neither ungrate- 
ful nor illiberal. And we should be doing great injustice to the 
kindly feelings of the general publicif we did not distinctly impress 
upon cab proprietors the axiom that among the desiderata of their 
calling none is more imperatively demanded than a more human 
and humane treatment of the hapless horses whose present wretched 
plight forbids hundreds of persons to enter any cab whatever, 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE handsome Galleries in Piccadilly are wisely devoted to 
the art-treasures of the country, and the Academy has honoured 
itself in doing honour to the great masters of all times. The col- 
lection is widely comprehensive and well balanced ; if some im- 
portant works are absent which we can ill atford to lose, if some 
masters appear weak when they should be strong, still on the 
whole a fair and extremely pleasing epitome is given of the his- 
tory of painting for a period of about five hundred years, extend- 
ing from the fourteenth century down to our own days. In no 
country but England could private resources yield so rare and 
varied a collection, The Loan Exhibition of last autumn at Munich 
was, for example, comparatively restricted, and the private galle- 
ries in Italy are strong mainly in Italian schools. But the ancestral 
families of Britain have been either more catholic in taste or more 
fortunate in opportunity, and thus it happens that our land, seldom 
shaken by revolution and never plundered by invasion, has an 
accumulated art-wealth wholly beyond parallel. Even at a time 
when a National Gallery had not been thought of, our country man- 
sions were rich in family stores of old masters, handed down from 
eneration to generation as heir-looms. Only in a country which 
is itself old can these treasuries of ancient art repose in safety, and 
therefore as often as we come upon collections analogous to the 
present our thoughts travel beyond their contines to those happy 
political and social conditions which have made our island in 
troubled times a sanctuary where the arts have sought refuge. 
The Royal Academy, by its prestige and power, was in a 
position to turn these advantages to good account, and the 
appeal made has met with generous response. Her Majesty con- 
tributes 13 pictures, the Marquis of Westminster 23, the Marquis 
of Bute 14, the Duke of Sutherland 6. Still the entire collec- 
tion of 234 works leaves some of the chief Galleries untouched. 
We have to regret that only one contribution comes from Bridg- 
water House, and that Dudley House, Apsley House, Blenheim, 
and Castle Howard are wholly unrepresented. The Exhibition 
suffers accordingly, but the deticiencies may be made good another 
year ; the pictures now absent wili serve as a reserve fund which 
May guarantee the repetition of this well-meant and successful 
the Academy confesses to its known art predilections in the 
selection made. An association identified with modern art can 
scarcely be expected to have a decided antiquarian turn. The 
late President was learned in the history of early Italian schools, 
and the National Gallery fortunately bears the impress of his 
cultivated tastes, but no one has imputed to the present head of 
the Academy studies likely to give a recondite character to this 
Piccadilly collection. he managers of the Exhibition set to 
work in a business way ; they asked themselves the question what 


schools and masters needed elucidation and would tell best, what 
style of picture would please a miscellaneous multitude, and by what 
means their walls might be made to wear a varied, dressy aspect, 
so as to escape dulness, darkness, or dreariness. And it is much 
to say that, without sinking the standard, they have succeeded ; of 
the six rooms not one flags in interest, and there is scarcely a wall 
that does not show some work of value to the student. The 
collection is evenly balanced, and at judicious intervals some 
master-work by Da Vinci, Sebastian del Piombo, Michael Angelo, 
and ‘Tintoret among the ancients, or by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Stanfield, and Leslie among the moderns, brings an historic period 
toaclimax. The managers however have, and we think wisely, 
not attempted a chronological classification, partly no doubt because 
with the materials at command the attempt would break down. 
So utterly indeed is an historic series set aside that the first picture 
in the catalogue is a landscape by Wilson, and the last a portrait 
by Barry, and between these two English contemporaries five 
centuries, seven nationalities, and seventy-three painters arrange 
themselves comfortably without fear of anachronism or contra- 
diction, And it must be confessed that a hanging governed by 
other considerations than that of time is not without advantages. 
It is true that the current of history is broken in its sequence, but 
on the other hand semblance in subject, propinquity of place, 
similarity in school, analogy in treatment, may be brought out 
more forcibly by the concords and contrasts possible to a miscel- 
laneous and yet ratsonnée distribution. The one idea of a chrono- 
logical arrangement has been pushed rather far ; it was abandoned 
at Leeds, and we believe it to have been now all but impracticable 
in Piccadilly. The student, however, must be upon his guard 
against confusion; he will, in fact, have to arrange his chronology 
and keep straight his history as he goes along, in which effort he 
may receive assistance by an index of names and dates appended 
to the catalogue. 

The collection, as we have said, has no great depth of historic 
background ; it does not stretch back to Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, 
or Fra Angelico in the schools of Italy, or to Meister Wilhelm, or 
even to Van Eyck and Memling, in the schools of Germany. 
And perhaps we may be content to commence at the fifteenth 
century with Pietro de la Francesca’s “ Virgin and Child at- 
tended by Angels,” a remarkable work by a rare artist, the 
importance of which it is hard to over-rate. We once went to 
Borgo San Sepolero to see the pictures of Francesca, an artist 
described by Lanzi as “ one of those painters who form an era in 
art,” a man skilled above all his contemporaries in perspective and 
geometry, from whom was derived, says Vasari, “the most im- 
portant information that exists on such subjects.” It is recorded 
that the frescoes of this great painter in Arezzo gave Raffaelle 
ideas for the Vatican; these frescoes ought to have obtained 
attention from the Arundel Society. But the country fortunately 
possesses easel pictures by Pietro de la Francesca, a painter of that 
severity, strong individuality, firmness in drawing, and earnestness 
in purpose which distinguish the pre-Ruffaellite period. “The 
Baptism of Christ,” in the National Gallery, is in some respects 
inferior to “the Virgin and Child with Angels,” now lent to the 
Academy by Mr. Alfred Seymour, 


The Exhibition has one inexcusable shortcoming in the absence “ 


of any worthy example of the greatest master the world has: ever 
seen of the art of painting. ngland, if not so richly endowed as 
some other countries with the easel pictures of Raffaelle, con- 
tains several master-works which we trust may find their way to 
subsequent Exhibitions. The small predella picture, “Christ 
bearing the Cross,” contributed by Sir William Miles, is com- 
monly accepted as genuine; it was painted about 1505, the 
approximate date of the “Madonna del Granduca.” latfaelle 
had that year been to Florence, and there probably met Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michael Angelo; yet, as this small picture proves, 
he was not ready at once to surrender the manner of his master, 
Perugino. The work merits observation as a characteristic ex- 
ample of the purity, care, and timidity of the painter’s first 
manner. LJaffaelle was then a youth of two-and-twenty, and the 
work shows itselfjuvenile. Leonardo, at that time well nigh six 

years of age, had come to Florence to measure his strength wi 

Michael Angelo, his reputation having been made in Milan by the 
“ Last Supper,” the best copy of which, that by his scholar Marco 
d’Oggione, hangs before us in the Banquet-room of the Academy. 
Notwithstanding ali that has been said about the absolute destruc- 
tion of the picture in Milan, there remains a divine power in 
the original which no copy has rendered. Tradition, however, would 
have us believe that in this copy Leonardo aided his scholar in 
painting the head of Christ. We turn to the famous composition 
“La Vierge aux Rochers,” which with better reason is ascribed 
to the master’s own hand. ‘The work has severely suffered; the 
eolours are blackened, and the surface is chilled; but a close 
examination of the drawing, also of the execution, especially about 
the hair and around the temples, and an attentive neers. Pe of 
the expression of the heads and hands, leave little doubt in our 
mind as to the genuineness of the work. Waagen in fact pronounced 
this Suffolk replica to be the original, while the celebrated 
Louvre version is put down by Kugler and Sir Charles Eastlake 
to ascholar. We congratulate the Academy on having obtained the 
loan of this important example of a master who, though the hardest 
of workers, has left comparatively few pictures of undoubted authen- 
ticity, a remark which applies still more forcibly to the master 
to whom we now pass. Whether Michael Angelo ever set eyes 
upon the “ Holy Family ” which at length in the nineteenth century 
bears his name, one half of the world will deny; but the other 
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half maintain stoutly that the contribution of Lord Taunton’s 
trustees is the painter's noblest easel picture. We do not chance 
to have seen this powerful but repellent work since the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition, where it may be said to have made 
good the parentage now assigned to it. Itthe meantime we have 
again studied Michael Angelo’s drawings, together with his 
accredited works in Florence and Rome, and though our first 
doubts are not removed, it may be admitted that one or more of the 
original drawings at Oxford, as well as the “ Holy Family ” of the 
Uftizii, tend to corroborate the claims of the unfinished canvas 
before us. The difficulty is to tell who besides the great Tuscan 
can have been equal to the work. Some have hastily assigned it to 
Ghirlandajo, the master of Michel Angelo ; others to Bronzino, his 
imitator. This “Holy Family,” like the newly-acquired “ Entomb- 
ment” of the National Gallery, is unfinished. “ Michael Angelo,” 
states the catalogue of that Gallery, “ left several unfinished 
works”; the  En:ombment” and the “Holy Family” are unfinished ; 
therefore logicians eager to jump to conclusions infer that these 
works must be by Michael Angelo. Historic data as well as 
syllogistic reasoning thus breaking down, the claims advanced 
rest on internal evidence, and the force of such evidence, we need 
searcely add, depends chiefly on the receptive attitude of indi- 
vidual minds. In conclusion, it may be admitted that this “Holy 
Family,” though dissimilar to the same subject in the Florence 
Tribune, and still more in contrast with the compositions of the 
Sistine ceiling, is not unworthy of the sculptor of the “ Moses” 
and the “ Pieta.” It possesses, in fact, statuesque grandeur. But 
the work would appear to be comparatively early; it belongs 
probably to the opening years of the sixteenth century, when, as 
we have seen, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raffaelle all met in 
Florence; the first was about that time painting the Cartoon of 
« Pisa,” the second the “ Battle of the Standard,” and the last the 
“ Madonna del Granduca.” Itis interesting to remember that the 
fame of these masters, whom the present Exhibition once more 
brings under notice, reached Albert Diirer when he crossed 
the Alps to work in Venice, and it is pleasant to entertain 
the belief that the Marquis of Lothian’s “ Coronation of the 
Virgin,” which has just come out from the purgatory of re- 
storation, may be the very picture painted for Bellini of which 
Diirer makes mention when writing from Venice. It would be 
hard to trace in the work before us the influence of the Italian 
masters with whom the painter then held daily intercourse, but 
it is well known that the stern German maintained his national 
independence to the last. The painting in the parts which 
have suffered least is after the artist’s strongly pronounced 
manner; the execution of the hair has the minute and almost 
microscopic pencilling of the artist’s portrait in the Munich 
Pinakothek; the landscape background has points of correspond- 
ence with known etchings; moreover, the panel bears Diirer’s 
monogram. The style is that of the school, quaint and angular 
in form, hard and dry in handling, but earnest and simple in 
intention. The oil pictures by the chief master of Nuremberg 
are scarce in this country. The work is now on its trial; the 
result of its public exhibition will probably be the confirmation 
of its claims. 

Venice and her school have taken a strong hold upon English 
painters and connoisseurs; amid her sea-girt dwellings, iridescent 
waters, and sunny skies Reynolds, Etty, ‘Turner, Stanfield, and 
Cooke studied colour, and learnt the art of composing pictures 
romantic and poetic. There too Mr. Ruskin wrote rhapsodies on 
‘Tintoret and Titian which still further inflamed imagination, and 
carried more travellers to Venice who brought back further spoils. 
Two such trophies are here fitly exhibited by Mr. Ruskin himself. 
First, Titian’s “ Portrait of Doge Gritti,’” which, though false in 
drawing and far from intact in surface, is magnificent in golden 
colour. Then we owe to Mr. Ruskin “ An Untinished Sketch,” 
which has much of the large suggestion, the wayward imagination 
oft wild and ranting, the originality of conception sometimes 
yendered strange by treatment at a forced point of view, which 
characterize the eccentric genius of Tintoret. All this enthusiasm 
kindled for Venice has naturally added wealth to our public and 
private collections, though we never cease to regret that either 
irom timidity or unaccountable mistake the Mantrini Gallery was 
not carried away bodily from the Grand Canal to ‘Trafalgar 
Square. The riches, however, of our collections are great; thus 
these rooms contain 26 representatives of the Venetian school, 
distributed as follows:—4 pictures by Titian, 3 by Tintoret, 1 by 
Veronese, 2 by Morone, 2 by J. Bellini, including a remarkable 
“ Landscape with the subject of Peter Martyr” lent by Lady East- 
lake, 3 by Sebastian del Piombo, 2 by Giorgione, 4 by Canaletto, 
1 by Guardi, 1 by Savoldo, who though of Brescia was a follower of 
Titian, and 3 by Mantegna. The last-named painter, while of the 
Paduan school, approached to the manner of his brother-in-law, 
Bellini, as witness the solemn yet resplendent colour of the “ Christ 
on the Mount of Olives” lent by Mr. Thomas Baring. This pic- 
ture, which indeed to our eye has more in it of Bellini than of 
Mantegna, should be compared with Bellini’s composition “ The 
Agony in the Garden,” of the National Gallery. This Exhibition 
indeed will suggest to all students of art very many points for in- 
vestigation ; for example, we should like to have the claims of 
“The Judgment of Solomon,” here ascribed to Giorgione, substan- 
tiated; it is hard to think that the Academy would afford so much 
space to so poor a picture without good historic evidence of au- 
thenticity. Also worthy of investigation is Piombo’s reputed 
portrait of “ Vittoria Colonna,” whose face comes down to us 
under various versions. This one resembles the type in Hollar’s 


print, which indeed we believe was taken from a picture by 


reason to Raffaelle, but probably painted, as the head before 
us, by some Venetian. ‘The historic difficulty involved is not 
lessened by the fact that among the original drawings in 
Florence is a head, said to be of Vittoria Colonna, by Michael 
Angelo, than whom there could be no more direct authority. The 
version given by the Florentine is wholly different from that by the 
Venetian ; we shall continue to distrust both alike in the absence 
of trustworthy evidence. Amid these perplexities it is pleasant 
that no persuasion is needed for the acceptance of so grand a pic- 
ture as “The Holy Family” lent by Mr. Thomas Baring. In 
looking at these noble forms, this fervent yet subdued harmony of 
colour, we can well believe, as history tells us, that Piombo, who 
was set to paint “ The Raising of Lazarus,” now in our National 
Gallery, in rivalry of Raffaelle’s “ Transfiguration ” in the Vatican, 
strove, in common with his contemporary, Tintoret, to combine 
the drawing of Michael Angelo with the colouring of Titian. 

In a concluding paper we shall speak of Spanish, Dutch, and 
Flemish pictures, and also of the English school. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 


"‘DANTOMIME, properly so called, has shrunk to inconsiderable 

dimensions, and the two chief London theatres are now 
devoting themselves to the production of intensified and gloritied 
burlesque. Formerly, the entertainment at these theatres _— 
the Christmas season used to consist of a tragedy or comedy an 
a pantomime ; and now it consists of a burlesque and a pantomime 
—that is all the difference. It is true that the pantomime is 
not severed from the burlesque as distinctly as it used to be from 
the tragedy or comedy, but the two parts of the present per- 
formance are not connected otherwise than by immediate sequence. 
There is of course an enormous difference between a burlesque 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden and a burlesque at one of the 
minor theatres. The managers of the great establishments 
command a vast stage, a numerous company, and powerful 
mechanical resources ; and, in fact, the proportion between a large 
and a small theatre is preserved in everything except the fun of 
the piece. The only criticism that occurs to us upon the so- 
called pantomimes of the present season is comprised in the 
familiar words, ‘Here we are again.” At all theatres, in all 
seasons, and in all parts of London we find burlesque, everywhere 
burlesque. As we were amused or bored when the days were long 
and bright, so are we amused or bored now that the days are 
short and dark. The fashions of dress change with the changing 
year, but the fashions of the drama are throughout the year un- 
changeable. It has pleased Mr. H. J. Byron to describe the piece 
which he has written for Covent Garden Theatre as a panto- 
mime, and to mention Harlequin in the title-page, but Mr. Byron 
cannot have forgotten that a rose called by some other name will 
smell as sweet. This industrious author must be satisfied to 
believe that the family likeness among his works is unmistakable, 
and he may console himself under the inevitable conviction that 
he is himself, and not somebody else, with one of his own songs 
slightly varied ; 

For it’s his delight, burlesque to write, 
At all seasons of the year. 


It is doubtful whether Mr. Byron gains or loses by transferring 
his labours from a small to a large theatre. The scene-painter and 
the ballet-master revel in the vast height and depth which are 
available to them at Covent Garden, but the author's dialogue is 
searcely heard and his jokes are more than usually unintelligible. 
When we observe the perseverance with which Mr. Byron and 
his brethren go on with their unappreciated labour, we feel 
inclined to adapt to the occasion the words of Beatrice to 
Benedick, and to say, ‘“ We wonder you will still be talking, 
nobody marks you.” The only appropriate comparison for the 
neglect which the writer of a burlesque suffers trom the audi- 
ence is to be found in the treatment which Columbine, in the 
pantomime proper, receives from spectators who are intent upon 
an exciting contest between Clown and a policeman. It is 
melancholy to see the young person who performs Columbine 
coming on and going off with inexhaustible activity and positively 
radiant cheerfulness, under the depressing consciousness which she 
must feel that her poses and pirouettes are viewed with unregardful 
eyes. It must be remembered that all the resources of the ballet 
have been expended in the embellishment of the earlier part of 
the performance. Every variety of dress, and every attitude and 
movement, have been skilfully combined in a sort of Anglo-French 
alliance of dancing-master and pupils, which is typified by the 
announcement in the play-bill of a grand ballet de temptation. 
There have been dances, fast and slow, by English girls and French, 
singly and in groups, in their own clothes or no-clothes and in 
the clothes of men, and perhaps if it be possible we have had 
enough of dancing for one night. Is it for her sins or ours that 
this poor Columbine repeats once more the old familiar tricks? 
We have been to the abode of enchantment, and have been sur- 
rounded by groups of lovely forms. We may say with literal 
truth that our agony has been piled up; for we have seen beau- 
tiful women, or rather goddesses divinely fair, ranged in a sort of 
pyramid which seems to rise from earth to heaven, and of which 
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the base is immeasurably broad and the top incalculably high. 
We have seen, or rather dreamed of seeing, graceful figures hover- 
ing in gauzy drapery dimly and afar off, and we have seen what 
we take to be the same figures tripping over the stage and 
whisking past the fooilights in unmistakable boots and trousers. 
The highest triumphs of the ideal and the real schools of dancing 
have been achieved, and no Columbine can do more. It is possible, 
however, that she should spin all unregarded on her toe before 
an advertising shop-front, and it is also possible that a dramatic 
author should expend his soul in puns amid the empty, vast, and 
wandering air of Covent Garden Theatre. 

A person who has seen the pantomimes both at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane had better say nothing about them, or he will 
certainly be required to pronounce judgment on their respective 
merits. He will thus evade the difficulty not only of forming an 
opinion, but also of determining from what point of view an 
opinion should be formed. There are, we idles, fewer puns 
and shorter speeches in Beauty and the Beast than there are in the 
Yellow Dwarf, and it is evident that speeches which cannot be 
heard, and puns which cannot be understood, do not contribute to 
general hilarity. The Vale of Cashmere and the Fortunate 
Islands at Drury Lane are paralleled by the Abode of Enchant- 
ment and the Halls of Christmas at Covent Garden. The re- 
sources of the ballet are sufficiently displayed by Mr. Chatterton, 
and if they are redundantly displayed by Mr. Harris, that may be 
taken either as praise or blame, according to the reader’s fancy. 
It would be rash to measure the precocity of the present age, 
but we should think that what is called a grand ballet must be un- 
interesting to boys, while men are painfully sensible that they have 
seen exactly the sume thing many scores of times before. At the risk 
of convicting ourselves of want of taste, we will confess that we find 
the ballet at Covent Garden very like in quality to the ballet at 
Drury Lane, and we decidedly prefer the house which serves this 
article in the smaller quantity. ‘Without professing any enthusiasm 
for performing dogs or ponies, they are an agreeable relief from the 
interminable evolutions of fairies, Peris, body-guards, or volun- 
teers. It is at any rate something like a holiday when we escape 
from Paradise to earth, even if we find nothing better on it than a 
clown eluding a policeman. We think ourselves justified in say- 
ing—and this is a point of considerable importance—that the 

olice are treated with equally exemplary severity at both houses. 
Without pledging ourselves to discriminate accurately the respec- 

tive courses of retributive justice at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, we may mention that we have seen a policeman’s head 
cut off and rolling on the stage, and we have seen a policeman’s 
breath squeezed out by crushing his body flat behind a door. We 
have seen one policeman detected in the act of concealing a cold 
shoulder of mutton under his uniform, and another policeman baf- 
fled and insulted in his efforts to suppress a row. ‘This, however, 
is beginning at the end, which perhaps some children, not to say 
grown-up persons, would like to do. But to begin at the begin- 
ning, we may remark that the manager of Drury Lane has a 
distinct advantage in bringing out his pantomime after Formosa, 
for not even Peris balancing themselves on their toes in Paradise 
can be so stupid as the improper young person who fascinated 
maniind at Fulham. This feeling of thankfulness that we are not 
going to be taught the limits of morality by Mr. Boucicault carries us 
through an introduction which does not introduce, and brings us to 
the real business of the piece. The evil genii who exult over the 
banishment of the Pen are painted of gigantic size, and have 
a wild wickedness of aspect which at once awes and fascinates 
the youthful mind. The Peri is banished and her sisters proceed 
to exemplify the happiness she has lost by a ballet, of which we 
will only say that if this be heaven, we should decidedly prefer to 
accompany the condemned to earth, or even lower. ‘The fun 
really begins with the next scene, where the merchant Ali and 
his three daughters, and their attendant Scanderino, are prepar- 
ing for his departure on a journey over the desert. As he takes 
Scanderino with him, his daughters want a servant in his place, 
and the exiled Peri opportunely appears and is engaged to wait 
onthem, The jealousy of the two elder sisters of the younger, 
who is the beauty, is comically expressed, and the departure of 
Ali with a caravan admits of any quantity of droll incidents 
being introduced. The next scene, the “Forest of Apes,” 
is probably more amusing to spectators of all ages than any 
other in the piece. Ali and Scanderino are seized by robbers 
and then rescued by apes, who descend from the trees and over- 
run the stage and inspect the faces and persons of the prostrate 
travellers. After many ludicrous struggles and contortions, Ali 
and his attendant take courage and drive away the apes. They 
are then supplied with a magical banquet, which serves itself, 
and are next entertained with a grand Persian ballet, in which, 
rather to the perturbation of our previous ideas of the nation- 
ality of dances, a mazurka is introduced. But amid so much 
bewilderment and enchantment that is a very trifling matter, 
and besides we do not know that the Russians may not have 
taught the mazurka to the Persian ladies as a step in their 
advance upon Hindostan. The scene changes to the garden of the 
palace of Prince Azor, temporarily metamorphosed into the Beast, 
and here Ali plucks a rose for his youngest daughter, the Beauty, 
in spite of the awful voice in which the unseen monster says, 
“ Yorbear.” The author of this piece, Mr. Blanchard, takes care to 
render his verbal jokes intelligible. Thus the Beast says:— 

You have been well entertained at my expense, 

And now my favourite rose you have stolen hence ; 

I’ve a good mind to eat you. 


And Ali answers :— 
To make free with you; 


I’m sure on that point I should disagree with you. 


After discussion it is settled that Ali’s life shall be spared on 
condition that his beautiful daughter sacrifices herself in his place, 
and the Beast and Scanderino ratify this arrangement by a comic 
shadow dance. Ali is mysteriously transported to his house, 
where he finds his two elder daughters bullying the Beauty and 
the new servant. He explains his arrangement with the Beast, 
and the Beauty, attended by the exiled Peri, sets out to fulfil it, 
while her sisters notice with disgust that she has thus outstripped 
them in the race for a matrimonial opportunity. Delay, however, 
occurs in keeping her engagement, and meanwhile the Beast has 
been reduced to a state of collapse by disappointed love. But the 
arrival of the Beauty restores him not only to bestial but to 
princely life, while the Peri, having found goodness united to beauty 
upon earth, has entitled herself to be restored to Heaven. Another 
ballet welcomes her return to the celestial mansion, and dwellers 
here below proceed to recreate themselves with pantomime. After 
comparing the performance of the ladies of the ballet with that of 
Harlequin and Clown, we conclude that, although earth is a dull 
place, it is not so unendurable as Heaven. 

The story of the Yellow Dwarf is equally prolific in comic inci- 
dents. The Yellow Dwarf is one of many suitors of the Princess 
Allfair, who cannot be induced to care for any one of them. To 
cure her of this strange incapacity for love, her parents send her to 
consult a fairy whose abode is guarded by monsters fearful and 
wonderful to behold. To propitiate these monsters the Princess’s 
attendant, Twitterino, carries a basket of magic cakes, which, un- 
fortunately, he eats himself just before his mistress arrives at the 
fairy’s cave. The monsters hereupon are proceeding to devour the 
Princess, when the Yellow Dwarf rescues her and makes her pro- 
mise to be his. Afterwards she returns home, and is about to be 
married to Kinz Dulcimer, when the Yellow Dwarf appears and 
claims her as his wife. She is carried off and immured in the 
steel castle of the Dwarf, and her faithful follower Twitterino, 
endeavouring to rescue her, has a terrific combat with the watch- 
dog of the castle, which with his trusty sword he cleaves in twain 
from back to belly, only, alas, to be assailed and pursued by the 
biped halves. Afterwards the parents of Princess Allfair gain 
entrance to the castle by a stratagem, and they proceed with their 
attendants to search the vaults for their daughter while perform- 
ing apleasant parody of the “ Zitti, ziti” of a familiar opera. The 
King wrangling with the Queen as is his wont exclaims, ‘“ Piano, 
madam, you are over forty.” This is one of the few places in 
which Mr. Byron has succeeded in making a generally intelligible 
pun. 

The monsters who threaten to devour the Princess, and the 
dog more terrible than Cerberus who fights with Twitterino, 
are the most comic features of the piece at Covent Garden, 
as the apes in the forest are of the piece at Drury Lane. 
This is the sort of fun that is sure to amuse children, and 
is likely to amuse grown-up people also. The attendant Twitte- 
rino at one house is balanced by the servant Scanderino at the 
other, as is the Princess Allfair by the Beauty. The songs and 
comic dances at both houses have considerable merit, but the 
most that can be said of either piece is that it adds one more to the 
long series of popular burlesques. On the whole, we should say that 
these two pieces are equally good, or, looking to the harlequinade 
with which they finish, equally bad. The pantomimic tricks are 
poor and stale, and the unblushing prostitution of the stage to the 
purposes of advertising tradesmen is abominable. But we ought 
perhaps to feel thankful that this nuisance confines itself hitherto 
to pantomime. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY.* 


ITH Professor Tyndall’s spirited and sympathetic memoir 

of Faraday fresh in our recollection f, Dr. Bence Jones’s 
volumes strike us as but dull and heavy reading. We are 
reminded of the effect produced by photographers when they 
magnify a vivid, crisp, and speaking miniature into a duplicate 
likeness of extravagant bulk. The similitude remains; every 
detail of face and form, of attitude or accessories, is still the 
same ; but the clear lights and lifelike sparkle of the original are 
missing. The outlines look blurzed or woolly. Anything at all 
awkward or defective in expression or pose seems thrown into 
exaggerated relief, while the general effect has become wooden, 
flat, and disagreeable. The general dulness and monotony of 
these volumes are to some extent, it must be allowed, due to the 
large share allotted in them to Faraday’s early letters. A clear 
and sensible writer, especially when treading on his own assured 
ground of scientific mastery, the great philosopher was less con- 
spicuous, in the days of his discipleship at least, for the art of 
graphic or picturesque writing on every-day themes. His smooth 
and disciplined temper allowed little scope for the play of passion 
or emotion, while his peaceful and unruffled life offered hardly 
an episode to stir the interest or sympathy of the reader. These 


* The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of 
the Royal Institution. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 


See “ Faraday as a Discoverer,” Saturday Review, May g, 1868. 
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letters, truthful and pure, sound in their moral tone, but bald 
and prolix in style, betray a want of thet literary culture which 
in masters of the epistolary art overflows in easy and casual 
allusion, illustration, and point. Faraday’s great natural powers 
owed nothing to early intercourse with minds of ability and re- 
finement, and as little as might well be to the aids even of ordi- 
nary education. All we get from his pen breathes warmth 
and sensibility, no less than acuteness to see and vigour to grasp 
the truth; yet neither in his diary nor in his correspondence do 
we get much beyond the prosaic and the commonplace. From 
the brilliant ideal of Professor Tyndall’s eloquent and almost 
poetical éloge we are let drop, in the Life and Correspondence, to 
the level of every-day reality; from the inspired prophet we come 
down to the patient, cautious, and keen-sighted student and ex- 
positor of nature. 

It is but just to Dr. Bence Jones to remark that the task of 
writing the Life of Faraday was rather thrust upon him by circum- 
stances than spontaneously taken upon himself. Long as he had 
listened to the philosopher, and intimately as he had known the 
man, yet “‘ my knowledge of him,” he writes, “‘ made me feel that 
he was too good a man for me to estimate rightly, and that he 
was too great a philosopher for me to understand thoroughly.” 
The biographer of Faraday, he modestly thought, “should if 
possible be one who was the great man’s own counterpart.” It 
afterwards suggested itself to him that the journal which Faraday 
wrote at dillerent periods whilst abroad might be published sepa- 
rately. But this would have given at best but a partial and dis- 
jointed picture of his career, and that by no means the most 
important to the “sys As time went on, no one else at all com- 

etent for the task seeming disposed to enter upon it, Dr. Bence 
ones undertook the attempt to join together the scattered remains 
of Faraday’sown writing, and to form them into a picture of his 
life which might in its main features be looked upon as an auto- 
biograpliy. Faraday’s letters, collected from a large circle of 
rivate as well as scientific friends, his laboratory note-books, his 

SS. of lectures, his Trinity House and other reports and memo- 
randa, have furnished the materials for the biography before us. 
The comnecting matter contributed by the editor is the slightest 
possible in quantity, and in quality seldom otherwise than monoto- 
nous and dry. By far the most valuable and interesting portions, 
next to the most telling of Faraday’s own personal traits and scien- 
tific notices, are the clear and eloquent summaries of the philoso- 
pher’s discoveries in science put forth by Dr. Tyndall in Laraday 
as a Discoverer. 

The parish register of Clapham, a Yorkshire village lying at the 
foot of Ingleborough, affords the earliest traces of Faraday’s family. 
ILis own impression of previous Irish descent receives no support 
from Dr. Bence Jones. Between the years 1708 and 1730 ave re- 
corded the births of ten children of “ Richard tlaraday,” described 
as “of Keasdon, stonemason and tiler, a Separatist.” He died in 
1741. Whether Robert Faraday, born in 1724, was a nephew of 
Richard, or an eleventh child not included in the above-named 
register, seems uncertain. We are told, however, that he married 
Elizabeth Dean, the owner of Clapham Wood Hall, “a place of some 
beauty.” The pair of trivial woodcuts of the Hall, as it was and 
as it is, give us a poor impression of a style of architecture 
which we learn is “almost peculiar to the district between 
Lancaster, Kirkby Lonsdale, and Skipton.” Of the ten children 
who formed the issue of this marriage, James, the third son, born 
May 8, 1761, was a blacksmith by trade, the Clapham Wood 
Hall estate doubtless affording but slender openings in life for so 
many offshoots. Of the other sons, Richard, the eldest, was an 
innkeeper, slater, and grocer; John, afarmer ; Robert, a packer in 
aflax mill; and Barnabas, a shoemaker; Thomas keeping some 
sort of shop. James, marrying in 1786 Margaret Hastwell, a 
farmer’s daughter of Mallestang, near Kirkby Stephen, re- 
moved to London, living for a while in Gilbert Street, Newington, 
where Michael, the third child and second son, was born Sep- 
tember 22,1791. About 1796 the family removed to rooms over 
a coach-house in Jacob’s Well Mews, Charles Street, Manchester 
Square, the father working as a journeyman at Boyd’s in Welbeck 
Street. The tale somehow got hold of by Dr. Bence Jones that 
during the distress of 1801, when corn was above gl. the quarter, 
the family received public relief, has been repudiated by relatives 
still living; though to Michael, then nine years old, was allotted, 
we are told, one loaf weekly, which the child frugally divided 
into equal daily portions. James Faraday died in 1810. His 
widow, surviving till 1838, seems to have been a careful and 
loving mother, earning the love and respect of her children, though 
having had no advantages of education. ‘“ My Michael” was 
through life the special object of her pride, powerless as she 
was to enter into her son’s pursuits and triumphs. Michael him- 
self owed littie or nothing to early culture of the mind. “ My 
education,’ he writes, “was of the most ordinary description, 
consisting of little more than the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic at a common day-school. My hours out of school 
were passed at home and in the streets.” He himself has pointed 
out where he played at marbles in Spanish Place. In 1804 he 
became errand-boy, and carried about papers for Mr. Riebau, a 
bookvendor and stationer, to whom he was apprenticed, Octo- 
ber 7, 1805. That Riebau was a good and kind man is shown 
by the affectionate terms in which his former apprentice speaks of 
him in later years. He lent opportunities to Faraday’s early yearn- 
ings for scientific knowledge. The boy’s attention was first drawn 
to electricity by an article in the Encyclopedia Britarsica, which 
he was employed to bind. In Mrs, Marcet’s Conversations in 


Chemistry he had great delight, and Watts On the Mind, he used 
to say, first taught him to think. Such few pence as he could 
muster per week went in materials for his first simple experiments 
in chemistry and in framing an electrical machine. The good 
fortune of hearing four of the last lectures of Davy at the Royal 
Institution brought to a crisis his growing repugnance to the 
mechanical work of his calling, and his longing for the pursuit of 
science. ‘he somewhat bold step of writing out and sending to 
Davy his notes of these lectures was followed up by that philo- 
sopher promptly taking the youth into his service at the Institu- 
tion, where laraday was installed for life by a resolution of the 
managers, March 1, 1813. His letters to his friends Huxtable 
and Abbott evince at this early period the keenness of his insight 
into physical facts, and his firm grasp of the elementary prin- 
ciples of science. These extracts from his correspondence are 
what strike us as most needlessly long, while-their style is too 
often pointless and prolix. IlLere and there they serve to illustrate 
the tone and bent of his moral principles. A strong and serious 
sense of religion underlay his ideas of duty, and the practical 
tenor of his life. “In every action of our lives,” he writes at the 
early age of twenty-one, “I conceive that reference ought to be 
had to a Superior Being, and in nothing ought we to oppose or 
act contrary to his precepts.” These ideas make him extremely 
displeased “ with the general and also the ancient idea of friend- 
ship.” He goes on to express his own high ideal of what a friend 
should be :— 

According to what I have said, a few lines above, I would define a friend, 
a true friend, to be “one who will serve his companion next to his God” ; 
nor will I adinit that an immoral person can fill completely the character of 
a true friend. Having this idea of friendship, it was natural for me to make 
a self-inyuiry, whether I could fill the character, but [ am not satisfied 
with my own conclusions on that point; I fear I cannot. ‘True friendship 
I consider as one of the sublimest feelings that the human mind is capable 
of, and requires a mind of almost infinite strength, and at the same time of 
complete self-knowledge. Such being the case, and knowing my own defi- 
ciency in those points, I must admire it, but fear I cannot attain it, The 
above is my opinion of true friendship, a passion or feeling [ have never 
personally met with, and a subject that has been understood by very few 
that I have discussed it with, Amongst my companions I am conscious of 
only one who thinks the same of it that I do, but who confesses his inability 
to fill the chifracter. 

The humility of Faraday, as well in his attitude towards scien- 
tific truth as in the relations of common lite, forms one of the 
most marked and engaging features of his character. is simple 
creed came to him in the first instance by his descent from a 
Sandemanian stock—a small and obscure religious body whose 
tenets, so far as we can pretend to master them, strike us as most 
remarkable for the neat and handy compass into which they 
pack a few of the best known and driest maxims of Calvinistie 
theology. Faraday’s conuexion with this sect was strengthened by 
his taking to himself in 1821 an estimable wile from within the 
pale, followed up by his election as elder, and his occasional minis- 
trations in that capacity, samples of which will be met with in the 
course of his biography. The course of his life owed on smoothly 
and uneventfully, marked to its close by the successive stages of 
his discoveries in science, which followed each other with the 
harmonious rhythm of ‘Timoleon’s victories. ‘Lhe opeaing of his 
career was agreeably as well as protitably diversified by his trip 
through Trance, Switzerland, and Italy as assistant to Davy. 
There could hardly be much in the young man’s journal to strike 
the public of our day, either in point of incident or of the aspects of 
nature. Many scientific jottings, however, and notes of experi- 
ments, will be read with ever fresh interest, if only as showing the 
dates of sundry well-known facts in science. At Paris Davy was 
busy with the new substance iodine, then lately discovered by 
M. Curtois. At Florence the Grand Duke's powerful double lens 
was brought out into the sun for the analysis of diamonds by 
fusion, showing the diamond to be simply a crystal of pure carbon. 
At Naples Faraday had the delight of repeating Signor Morri- 
chini’s novel experiment of imparting magnetism to a needle by 
means of the solar rays. Davy’s experiments upon the natural 
gas of Pietra Mala, upon Greek and Roman pigments (based upon 
a pot of blue paint powder dug up at Pompeii) and upon com- 
pounds of chlorine, opened tu his mind new aud proliiic germs of 
thought. On his return in May, 1815, Faraday resumed what 
his biographer in his dry way follows up from time to time as his 
“ self-education,” until we reach a point in the second volume 
at which “the process of his education was finished.” Such a 
phrase strikes us as singularly ill-chosen to describe the free 
growth of a noble intellect expanding its energies into the in- 
finite world of nature, and owning no conscious standard but 
its own yearnings after boundless truth. ‘The idea we get from 
Dr. Jones's register of his “earlier education (1815-1819), 
his “ higher scientific education (1820-30),” and so on, is much 
more like that of a boarding-school miss under finishing masters 
than that of an instinctive philosopher working his way by sure 
and vigorous steps into the mine of nature, and calling no man 
master in his absorbing reverence for what seemed to him adivine 
voice. What can be more arbitrary than to cut up the progressive 
and unintermitting work of fifty-two years into the “ preparatory ” 
period, the “research” period, and the “period of decline”? It 
is some relief to us that the editor has left Faraday, in his frag- 
ments of lectures and other papers, to tell in however broken 
accents the modest tale of his own victories. What the record 
would have been if methodized and interpreted in the spirit which 
has taken out of them, as it is, so much of their poetry and 
their life, we can in some sense judge from the summary herein 
given of Faraday’s labours in the tield of his greatest glories. 
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Primly correct as any museum catalogue or the lecture list of any 
mechanics’ institute, what we get here is as the veriest dry bones 
of a philosophy into which the genius of the discoverer had 
breathed his own warm and sentient spirit :— 

The year 1855 closed the series of experimental researches in electricity. 
It began in 1831 with his greatest discoveries, the induction of electric cur- 
rents, and the evolution of electricity from magnetism; then it continued 
with terrestrial magneto-electric induction ; then with the identities of 
electricity from different sources; then with conducting power generally. 
Then came electro-chemical decomposition ; then the electricity of the vol- 
taic pile; then the induction of a current on itself; then static induction; 
then the nature of the electric force or forces, and the character of the 
electric force in the gymnotus ; then the source of power in the voltaic pile; 
then the electricity evolved by friction of steam ; then the magnetisation of 
light and the illumination of magnetic lines of force; then new magnetic 
actions, and the magnetic condition of all matter; then the crystalline 

larity of bismuth and its relation to the magnetic form of force ; then the 
possible relation of gravity to electricity ; then the magnetic and diamag- 
netic condition of bodies, including oxygen and nitrogen; then atmospheric 
magnetism; then the lines of magnetic force, and the employment of induced 
magneto-electric currents as their test and measure; and lastly, the con- 
stancy of differential magne-crystallic force in different media, fhe action of 
heat on magne-crystals, and the effect of heat upon the absolute magnetic 
force of bodies. 


It is wholly impossible, within our limits, to do justice to the 
splendid series of additions to science of which we have in this 
list but the barest skeleton. The most pregnant perhaps in 
results was that group of experiments which culminated in the 
discovery of magneto-electricity in the year 1831, correlating or 
identifying phenomena which had hitherto been held to mark two 
distinct agencies or sources of force innature. To this he had felt 
his way as early as 1824, “ believing, with all his energy, that as 
voltaic electricity powerfully affects a magnet, so the magnet 
ought to exert a reaction upon the electric current.” The notes 
of his experiments at this date, and also in November 1825 and 
April 1828, show how he just missed the proof till the good time 
was come. An interesting letter to Professor Phillips gives a 
clear account of this splendid discovery, as well as of his deduc- 
tion of the new condition of matter, which he termed the 
Electrotonic. “ Am I not a bold man,” he writes, “ ignorant as I 
am, to coin words? But I have consulted the scholars.” Out of 
these experiments sprang the germ of those “lines of force ” which 
subsequently formed almost a new base for Furaday’s philosophy 
of matter. 

In 1834 he put forth, in the last of a series of six lectures on 
the Mutual Relation of Electrical and Chemical Phenomena, ex- 
perimental proof of the conversion of chemical power, electrical 
power, and heat into one or the other alternately, venturing even 
to include gravitation as simply another form of the same power. 
In 1842 was given Mr. Grove’s well-known lecture on the 
“Correlation of Physical Forces,” which title Faraday appended 
to his notes of these experiments, with his initials, in 1853. 
Later on (1857) we find Faraday complaining of the received 
idea of gravity as “ignoring the principle of the conserva- 
tion of force, and by the terms of its definition as ‘ varying 
inversely as the square of the distance,’ being in direct oppo- 
sition to it.” In a remarkable correspondence arising out of 
this lecture he defines his conception of force as no “ tendency of 
a body to pass from one place to another,” but the “source or 
sources of all possible actions of the particles in materials of the 
universe.” As early as 1844 he had the “ brooding impression ” 
that particles are only centres of force, that “the force or forces 
constitute the matter, and that therefore there is no space between 
the particles distinct from the particles of matter. These con- 
sequently touch each other as much in gases as in liquids or solids 
and are materially penetrable, probably even to their very centres.” 
Water, for instance, is not two particles of oxygen and hydrogen 
side by side, but two spheres of power mutually penetrated to the 
centres, even coinciding. All we know of matter, he concludes, is 
its forces. As to the ultimate nature of atoms or molecules, he held 
everything to be assumption beyond the principle of “ definite pro- 
portion.” To the recent theories of spherical, cubic, or hook-shaped 
molecules he saw no countenance in nature. <As if by some in- 
tuitive power of analysis, without mathematical training, he 
seemed in anticipation tending towards the present most advanced 
doctrine of the nature of matter and space, as influenced by the 
newest algebraic methods. What effect a mathematical educa- 
tion would have had upon the development of Faraday’s mind it 
were idle to speculate. He himself was conscious of and deplored 
the want. To this is to be traced whatever of vagueness, in- 
decision, or want of logical base we occasionally tind in the 
speculative portion of his writings. He was the greatest ex- 
perimentalist the world has ever seen. For some future Newton, 
combining Faraday’s transcendent grasp of phenomena with the 
highest powers of analysis, it may be reserved to set the crown to 
the edifice of science. As it is, the advance of knowledge brings 
us round to the fountain head of truth, as seen of old by the 
keenest intellect of Greece. What was written by Plato over the 
portal of the Academy, ayewpérpyrog might be in- 
scribed with equal truth over the inner and most secret shrine of 
nature. The whvle universe is in fact rooted and grounded in 
number and figure. And the pathway into its ultimate recesses 
is seen to lie more and more through the reduction of physical 
facts to algebraic forms, to express which by a geometrical equiva- 
lent, Gauss looked forwards as possibly forming the bliss of a 
new and enlarged state of existence. 

Never was science pursued so purely for its own sake as by Fara- 
day. Untold wealth might have been his had he turned to profit 


one-tenth of the secrets which he freely lavished upon the world. 
The modest pittance of 1ool. a year which he received from the 
Institution, together with the 20o/. for counsel to the Trinity 
House, which he undertook far more “as a pleasure,” seemed to 
him ample for his modest wants. His dignified answer to Lord 
Melbourne, who had broadly hinted that pensions to men of science 
or letters were humbug, drew from the airy Premier, who was a 
gentleman at heart, the recognition due from one gentleman to 
another. The simple tomb in Highgate Cemetery, in acétrdance 
with his expressed wishes, which adds to the date of Faraday’s 
birth the day of his death, August 25, 1867, is a type of the 
unassuming nature of the great man for whose true monument 
we have to look around upon the whole existing structure of 
chemical and electric science. He never made an enemy. Strange 
as it may seem, his discoveries and triumphs in science failed 
to attract a single shaft of envy or detraction. The sun of his 
intellect went down with a gradual decline, in a quiet and undis- 
turbed halo of glory, to be followed by an after-glow of reverence 
and love such as the world will not speedily or willingly see die 
away. 


HOSACK’S MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


| would tale a volume rather than an article to go through all 

the points that are raised by Mr. Hosack’s volume. The 
Casket Letters, for instance, come up again in his hands in quite 
anew light. The view for which Mr. Hosack fights is, as far as 
we know, quite an original one. It is that those among the letters 
which, if their genuineness be allowed, would at once convict 
Mary are forgeries of her enemies, while those which are capable 
of an innocent construction are genuine letters of the Queen’s, but 
letters addressed, not to Bothwell, but to Darnley. He does not 
explain how the two sets of papers came together, nor does he 
bring any direct evidence to support his view. It is a guess, a 
somewhat desperate guess certainly, but a guess which does not 
lack either boldness or ingenuity. But it is a guess which wholly 
teok us aback by the blackness of the deceit which it implies. 
For certainly to charge Murray or Maitland or any man with 
taking letters written to Darnley and passing them off as letters 
written to Bothwell is to charge him with a boldness of malignity 
far surpassing that of an ordinary forger. With regard to one of 
the letters of which Mr. Hosack gives this explanation—that which 
he quotes at p. 225—he is met by the difficulty that in the middle 
of it comes a passage which is not a little obscure and suspicious, 
and, which, as addressed to Darnley, has no meaning at all. The 
words are :— 

Si vous ne me mondes ce soir ce que volles que jen faisse jem en deferay 

au hazard de la fayre entreprandre ce qui pourroit, nuire a ce a quoy nous 
tandons tous deux. 
Even in a letter addressed to Bothwell the passage is somewhat 
incoherent; it has not much reference to what goes bofore or what 
follows after, which refers mainly to the marriage of one of her 
waiting-women, be it Margaret Carwood or any other. But in a 
letter to Bothwell the obscurity and incoherence might be de- 
signed; in a letter to Darnley the passage is simply meaningless. 
Mr. Hosack’s comment is— 

What is meant by this obscure sentence it is impossible to say. It is the 
only unintelligible portion of the letter, and if it were struck out the sense 
of the remainder would be clear and consistent ; but, unfortunately, we have 
not the original letter of the Queen. It is only a copy which is preserved 
in the Record Oflice, and it is a copy furnished by her enemies. If we had 
the original, we might possibly find that this mysterious sentence, like the 
manifest interpolation in the preceding letter, had been introduced by the 
same unscrupulous hands. 

The question at once arises whether any forger could have reached. 
such a height of ingenuity as to devise all the little incidental 
touches which give to the whole series of letters such an intrinsic 
stamp of genuineness. Mr. Hosack is scandalized at an expression 
of Mr. Froude’s that the long and famous letter on which so 
much turns, if not written by Mary, must have been written by 
Shakspeare. It is a strong way of putting it, but it really does 
little more than express the truth. The letter, if a witness of 
Mary’s guilt, is no less a witness of her genius. We have read it 
over several times, and each time that we read it we are more 
deeply impressed with the belief that it is the work of M 
Stuart and of none other. All the points in it which Mr. Hosac 
looks on as signs of forgery seem to us to be signs of genuineness, 
The very incoherence, the change in tone between one part of the 
letter, the brazening out of guilt in one part, the softening of remorse 
in another; the minuteness of the details, the revolting nature 
of some of them—everything in short, from beginning to end, 
seems to us exactly what a woman like Mary, a woman of the 
type of Clytzemnestra or Medea, would write. It is all utterly 
beyond the power of any forger—unless, as Mr. Froude suggests, 
the forger were Shakspeare. This inconsistency between one part 
and another, which to us seems to be one of the most overwhelm- 
ing proofs of its genuineness, strikes Mr. Hosack in a strange 
way indeed. He is so convinced that the same person could not 
have written both parts that he is reduced to the notable 
suggestion that two forgers were employed upon it! We should 
as soon believe that the speech of Medea in which she sways 
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backwards and forwards whether she shall kill her children or not 
was the work of two poets. Mr. Hosack finds another stumbling- 
block in the strange details about Lord Livingstone and Lady 
Reres, the jesting allusions which they are described as making to 
her passion for Bothwell, and the personal liberties which Living- 
stone is described as taking with herself. Would she, Mr. Hosack 
asks, have written all this to a lover who might himself become 
suspicious of her seeming familiarity with Livingstone? If we 
were to answer, “ Credo quia impossibile est,’ we suspect that Mr. 
Hosack would hardly see the force of the argument; but it is 
in truth an argument of no small force. The very strangeness of 
these details is a further proof that the whole thing is genuine; 
no forger—save the one suggested by Mr. Froude—could have 
dared such an invention. So with the description of her feelings 
towards Darnley as she sat by his bed-side, with all those little 
touches which give it such an undying life and reality—no forger 
could have dreamed of them. That the letter was written at two 
sittings we have no doubt—Mr. Hosack seems hardly to realize 
that a letter can be written at two sittings. Nor do we see any 
difficulty even if we are driven to suppose that Mary sent another 
shorter letter to Bothwell between the writing of the two parts of 
the long one. Such a thing seems to us perfectly possible. Nor 
does it seem to us at all wonderful that Mary should write the 
second part of the letter in quite a different spirit from the first, 
and yet send both together. There is sometimes a strange feeling 
which makes us finish and send a letter, even though circumstances 
may have quite changed since it was begun. ‘There is an unwil- 
lingness to destroy what we have already written, a kind of feeling 
as if it ought to go as a sort of historical record of the way in 
which we felt when we wrote it. And could any forger have 
devised such a bit of nature as this :— 

Excuse my evil writing, and read it over twice, Excuse also that I 
scribbled, for I had yesternight no paper, when 1 took the paper of a 
memorial. 

The “ memorial ”’—that is, the memorandum—ig extant, and runs 
thus :— 

Remember you of the purpose of Lady Reres, of the Englishmen, of his 
mother, of the Earl of Argyll, of the Earl of Bothwell, of the lodging in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hosack asks, with intended sarcasm, but with charming sim- 
prety 3 “Why the Earl of Bothwell should be reminded of 

imself no one has explained.” Mr. Hosack is probably the first 
person to whom this particular difficulty has suggested itself. The 
“ memorial ” was not intended to remind Bothwell of himself, but 
to remind Mary of whatever it was that the “ memorial” was to 
remind her of. Mary excuses herself for writing on a piece of 
paper on which she had already written the “memorial.” But 
for the accidental lack of paper, Bothwell would never have seen 
the “ memorial.” We conceive that all people before Mr. Hosack 
thought this, as they well might, too te to ask for any ex- 
planation. The difliculty, if there be any, is of another kind, 
namely in Mary writing down the name—or rather tith—of 
her lover among other—possibly indifferent—memoranda. Tere 
is, we grant, a slight dilliculty; we should have looked for an 
initial, for a conventional sign, rather than for the title thus calmly 
written. Still this is surely not nearly so hard to believe as to 
believe that a forger was found of such marvellous ingenuity as 
to invent this incident of the “memorial,” and to invent the 
“memorial ” itself to match. 

We turn to another letter, one of those which Mr. Hosack con- 
ceives to be genuine letters of Mary's, only addressed to Darnley. 
Here Mary likens herself to Medea, seemingly in her jealousy 
towards Creon’s daughter. ‘The reference is commonly thought 
to be to Lady Bothwell; if the letter be addressed to Darnley, it 
must refer to some one or more of Darnley’s meaner mistresses. 
The passage in the French stands thus :— 

Autrement j’estimeray que cela se faict par mon malheureux destin, et par 
la faveur des astres envers celles, qui toutesfois n’ont une tierce partie de 
loyauté, et volonté que j’ay de vous obeir; si elles, comme si j’estoye une 
second amye de Jason, malgré moy, occupent le premier lieu de faveur: ce 
que je ne dy, pour vous a comparer a cet homme en V’infelicite qu’il avoit, 
~. moy avec une femme toute esloignée de misericorde, comme estoit 
celle-la, 

On this Mr. Hosack comments thus: 

In the passage respecting Jason, for example, “celles” in the French is 
rendered into “her” in the Scotch, in order to indicate Lady Bothwell, of 
whom, according to the long Glasgow letter, the Queen was inordinately 
jealous, ‘This would imply that Mary had been Bothwell’s mistress before his 
marriage, and that she was now jealous of his wife, as Medea became jealous 
of Glauce ; but no one, not even Buchanan, asserts that any intimacy sub- 
sisted between the Queen and Bothwell before his marriage, so that the 
alleged reference to Lady Bothwell cannot be the true one. Darnley, we 
know, gave the Queen abundant cause of jealousy ; and assuming that this 
letter was addressed to him, we cannot but conclude that she here alludes, 
half in jest, half in earnest, to some Court scandal of the day. We need 
hardly add that Medea, the “unpitiful woman,” to whom she obviously 
alludes, was not the second, but the first love of Jason. ‘This is just such an 
oversight as we might expect from a female hand. It is not one that 
the alleged forgers of the letters, Maitland or Buchanan, were at all likely 
to have made. 

This last argument is truly wonderful. Does Mr. Hosack really 
think that the words “une second amye de Jason” mean “a 
second mistress of Jason,’ as opposed to a “first mistress of 
Jason,” instead of simply meaning a “second mistress of Jason” — 
that is of course, by one of the commonest of phrases, “ a second 
Medea”? There is no oversight on the part of anybody, nor do 
we see ne d reason why such a “female hand” as Mary’s should be 
more likely to make such an oversight than Maitland or Buchanan. 


And whether “celles” should be singular or plural does not very 
much matter. If we begin to rummage into the private life either 
of Darnley or of Bothwell, we find ourselves in either case in an 
unsavoury state of things. Bothwell’s wife was not Mary’s only 
rival in the affections of Bothwell. We might have said that 
Lady Reres was a person to be feared, did not Mary and Lady 
Reres seem to have hit it off so remarkably well together. But, 
by all accounts, there was Lady Buccleuch and divers others, 
besides the unlucky Countess. On the other hand, we are bound 
to say that Mr. Hosack does make a point with regard to another 
passage in the same letter. The French stands thus:— 

Comme loyseau eschappé de la cage, ou la tourtre qui est sans compagne, 


ainsi je demeureray seule, pour pleurer vostre absence, quelque brieve 
qu'elle puisse estre. 
On this Mr. Hosack remarks :— 

In the Scotch this passage is rendered thus: “ Wak gude watch. Gif the 
burd eschaip out of the caige, or without hir mate, as the turtur I sall 
remane alone for to lament the absence, how schort yet sa ever it be.” 

No one can doubt which of these passages is the original ; and no one can 

doubt that the remarkable variation between the two has been made by 
design. Nothing, in short, can be more clear and simple than the French; 
nothing more clumsy and confused than t'ie Scotch, the sense of which is 
made to differ entirely from the origins!. The words “mak gude watch” 
do not occur in the French at all. Why they have been introduced in the 
Scotch is abundantly clear. They entirely change the sense of the original 
by giving a criminal meaning to a sentiment as innocent as ever was ex- 
pressed by woman. We need not, therefore, be surprised that this monstrous 
interpolation attracted the attention of Elizabeth’s Commissioners at York. 
“ The Queen wrote to Bothwell,” they say, “ especially to make good watch 
that the bird escape not out of the cage,” They only had the Scotch version 
of the letter before them, and that, they were solemnly assured, was written 
in the Queen’s own hand. 
This is one of the few among Mr. Hosack’s criticisms on the 
letters which do not refute themselves. The “Scotch” version 
certainly does not accurately represent the French, and it is, as Mr. 
Hosack says, “clumsy and confused.” It does look as if the 
French were the original, and as if the “Scotch” version had 
been altered for a purpose. Still even here the point which most 
strikes us is not that which is most insisted on by Mr. Hosack. 
What seems to us most suspicious is the difference between “ the 
absence” in one copy, and ‘‘vostre absence” in the other. My. 
Hosack, we fully allow, has here made a strong point, one which, 
if there were nothing on the other side, would tell a long way. 
But where so much goes by the balance of probabilities, will this 
one point outweigh all the probabilities on the other side? As to 
the different versions, “Scotch,” French, &c., the puzzledom 
about them is infinite on any showing. And we must not forget 
that it is all but certain that the originals were destroyed by order 
of James soon after his coming into England. 

As we are simply reviewing, and not writing a counter book, we 
do not feel called on to go minutely into all the small chronolo- 
gical and other difficulties raised by Mr. Hosack with, we are 
bound to say, much painstaking and often a good deal of ingenuity. 
Some disputant on the other side will doubtless take them in 
hand. but the point to which we would give our small remain- 
ing space is this. We do not see that Mr, Hosack gets rid of two 
very important classes of cumulative evidence against Mary. There 
are all those stray passages in the letters of the English residents, 
about Mary being ready to give up all for Bothwell, being willing 
to go with him as a simple damsel or in a white petticoat, with 
much more of the same kind. All this may be, as Mr. Hosack 
says, mere flying rumour; Mary may never have used those 
particular expressions; it is the cumulative force which has so 
much weight. A crowd of passages of this sort, combined with 
the manifest fact of Bothwell’s overweening influence, forms an 
element in the case which cannot easily be got rid of. Take a 
parallel case. The conduct of Elizabeth with regard to Leicester, 
and others besides Leicester, was certainly not wholly wise. It 
gave rise to injurious surmises, to rumours, to scandal. But no 
such general belief took possession of the public mind of England 
with regard to Elizabeth and Leicester as certainly took posses- 
sion of the public mind of Scotland with regard to Mary and 
Bothwell. Mr. Hosack may make out this or that particular point 
to be exaggerated, perverted, or even inverted. He cannot get 
over the general cumulative evidence against his heroine. 

Then, lastly, there is that most remarkable line of argument 
which was taken up by Mary’s Scottish partisans at the time. What, 
for instance, does Mr. Ilosack think of the description of Mary 
which Mr. Froude quotes, given by her own champion Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, in which she is charged with killing her first 
husband the French King, and with various other crimes which, as 
Mr. Froude says, make the Mary of Buchanan look like an angel 
beside her? We need notbelieve anything of the kind, but what 
manner of woman could she be of whom such things could be said 
by her own advocate? Then mark the line of defence commonly 
employed by Mary’s own defenders. Subjects may not judge their 
sovereigns, David was guilty of adultery and murder, yet was not 
David therefore deposed by his own subjects. No line of attack 
could be so damning as such a line of defence taken up by the 
partisans of a princess against whom adultery and murder were 
the crimes charged. The notion of Mary as the suffering saint, 
the Catholic confessor, the notion which turned the head of Don 
John of Austria and of half the youth of Southern Europe, was a 
later notion arising out of her imprisonment in England. At the 
time she was no better thought of in France and Spain than she 
was in Scotland. She has Brantome for her fitting panegyrist. In 
his eyes the charge of adultery would be so venial as to be hardly 
wnt discussing. But murder was criminal, even in Brantome’s 
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creed. But what is his argument? Mary was so gentle that she 
did not, like most of the French ladies, find any amusement in 
seeing the execution of criminals. Perhaps, like some other 

ople, she held that cruelty was no cruelty if she did not herself 
Took on. She certainly took care not to see the tragedy of Kirk 
o’ Field, nor is there any reason to think that she looked on at 
the execution of Chastelar. 

On the whole we think that Mr. Hosack leaves Mary Stuart 
much where he found her. He has not got rid of her crimes; but 
the blackest evidence of her crimes is also the truest evidence of 
her natural powers. Her crimes, done by an ordinary sinner, might 
have left her the compeer of such a paltry adulteress and mur- 
deress as Lettice Knollis. Done by nh as she was, they raise her 
to the level of the Aischylean Clyteemnestra. 


MRS. GREY’S JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO EGYPT.* 


HEN we have stated that this work is the Journal of a tour 
in the suite of a Prince and Princess, that it is written by an 
Honourable, corrected by a General, dedicated to a Princess, and 
elegantly bound, we sincerely trust that we have said enough to com- 
mend it to every reader. If not, we are sorry, for our stock of honest 
raise is exhausted, and we are not given to flattery. We should 
ee thought that Mr. Russellin the six or seven hundred pages of 
his Diary in the East had said all that could be said about this tour 
of one hundred days. He had minutely described the Princess of 
Wales’s costume and the Prince’s knickerbockers; he had recorded 
the number of breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners they had eaten ; 
he had constantly kept us in the best of company, for when their 
Royal [ighnesses were absent he could at least tell us something of 
Rameses IL, or of aScotch Duke. He must have known, however, 
that his claims to be the first of Court Newsmen would not lon 
remain undisputed. The Special Correspondent of the Times, an 
the protégé of a Scotch Duke, doubtless possesses unusual advan- 
tages. Interesting, however, as his Diary may be, it can scarcely be 
compared with the Journal kept by a lady-in-waiting. We cannot 
but suspect that Mr. Russell was cn to enough to hurry on 
the cones of his Diary, knowing quite well that his narrative 
would scarcely be read if the Hon. Mrs. Grey should be known to 
be even thinking of publishing hers. As soon as the gentleman-in- 
waiting on the Prince has given forth to the world his story, all 
that will then be needed will be a Consensus or Harmony of the 
three narratives. Doubtless there will be found discrepancies on 
minor points, though the grand truths will be the same in all. 
We must be prepared to find a dinner of fourteen courses and 
eight entrées in one book described as a dinner of sixteen courses 
and six entrées in another book. One author may perchance tell 
us that on a certain occasion pipes were brought in but no coffee, 
while the other may be ole confident that coffee was brought 
in but no pipes. Nor must our faith be shaken if Mr. Russell is 
mentioned in the Diary in the East as dining with the Prince, 
while in the Journal of a Visit to Egypt his name is not included 
among the guests. When once these trifling discrepancies have 
been harmonized, then more distinguished historians might combine 
the three narratives and throw them into the form of one con- 
tinuous history. Mr. Froude, we notice, has just completed his 
great work, and by his leisure and his {attainments is eminently 
fitted for the task. Even now we believe—without waiting for 
the third contribution—merely by a diligent comparison of the 
Diary and the Journal, an exact account might be drawn up of 
the number of meals partaken of by their Royal Highnesses 
from January to May of last year. 

With a view to lighten the labours of the future historian, 
we offer here a short abstract which we have ourselves 
made of the meals recorded by the Hon. Mrs. Grey. Unfor- 
tunately we were not so diligent in our perusal of the Diary 
in the East. We were so carried away by the fine words Mr. 
Russell used that we forgot to stop to think what they meant. 
We sincerely trust that on each of the 111 days over which 
the Journal extends Mrs. Grey enjoyed her breaktast, luncheon, 
and dinner. We have, however, most distinct and positive 
evidence of the fact that she had at all events 27 breakfasts, 
36 luncheons, and 62 dinners. She commonly informs us too 
of the hour she rose and went to bed. We turn at random to 
her Journal, and find on March 17 these entries :—“ Got up late, 
and breakfasted at ten.” “ We only got home late, and I was not 
in bed till two o’clock.” At first sight this information scarcely 
seems of much importance. But its historian can draw from 
trifling matters the most striking conclusions, For example, it 
is hardly credible that the lady-in-waiting can rise later or 

o to bed earlier than her mistress. If then we know that on 

arch 17, 1869, the Hon, Mrs. Grey got up late and went to 
bed at two, we may surely admit, as an historical fact established 
beyond all cavil, that on the same day the Princess of Wales 
did not rise early or sit up much after one. Ilistorians have 
often acknowledged that it is not so much from the severer 
chronicles that the true history of any age is to be drawn, 
as from the works of fiction, the letters, or the journals, In 
these is often unconsciously shown that inner life of a nation 
which is not manifest in the graver works. If judgment be formed 
of us from such works as the Diary or the Journal, we shall be 
pronounced, we fear, an age wholly given to impertinent curiosity. 


* Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, Sc., in 
the Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. William 
Grey. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869. 


Thackeray has said that so long as the Court Circular is published 
we cannot expect to see snobbishness die out among us. But if 
we are still to know how our gracious Queen and her family have 
spent every day, whether they have walked out or driven out, 
dined alone or in company, at all events let these attendants on 
Royalty know that their doings are not of the slightest consequence 
to any one but themselves. If Her Majesty deigns to inform her 
subjects that she has entertained at dinner this or that German 
prince, we receive the information, if not with profound interest, 
at all events with that respect which is due to a publication 
authorized by Royalty itself. The case is somewhat different, 
however, when Her Majesty’s son’s wife’s lady-in-waiting informs 
us that “at 11 p.u. I arrived at Elmhult, where I was delighted 
to find a clean and warm bed”; or that on “ February 6.—Before 
leaving Cairo I went out with Fina (my maid) to make some 
urchases.” If the world in general is so much interested in 
oyalty as to care to know that “aclean and warm bed” on 
one occasion fell to the lot of a lady in attendance on the Princess 
of Wales, it must surely care to know how “the excellent 
Fina” was lodged, who was in attendance on the lady in 
attendance on the Princess of Wales. Let Fina’s Journal or 
Diary be at once published; the Prince’s valet will no doubt give 
it the benefit of his correction, and Mr. Russell will accept of the 
dedication. ‘ Mrs. Jones the dresser,” for whom we learn that 
“a large cabin” was provided, will be able to add copious notes. 

We caunot but greatly pity Mrs.Grey for the severity of the 
criticism to which she has been led to expose herself. It would 
not be right, however, to pass over such a work as this in the silence 
which at the best it alone deserves. There exists at present in great 
force a miserable desire to pry into the privacy of the daily life 
of Royal personages; if we cannot check this vulgar appetite, we 
must try at all events to reach those who pander to it. Once it 
was necessary to bribe the lacqueys about the Court before the 
vulgar could learn anything to satisfy their —. Now it 
would seem that the gentlemen and ladies who are admitted into 
the Royal presence gratify this curiosity without even waiting 
to be asked. We ourselves knew of an old lady who had bribed her 
way to the very door of the chamber where George IV. was lying 
on his deathbed. For an additional fee the footman was induce 
to half open the door, so that she might hear “ the Royal groans.” 
Later on she followed the Queen’s children in some tour they 
made, and bought from the hotel-keeper the crambs they had left 
at their meals. Conduct like this may be excused in a footman 
or an hotel-keeper; in a Special Correspondent of the Zimes or in 
a lady-in-waiting it is wholly inexcusable. Mrs. Grey, however, 
is more sinned against than sinning. She wrote her Journal, as she 
tells us, “as a record to myself of a very happy time, and 
which members of my family might perhaps like to see; but 
most assuredly with no view to publication.” Unfortunately she 
has in General Grey a most injudicious brother-in-law. In her 
absence from England he had, we learn, three copies of her work 
“privately printed ” without her knowledge, and on her return 
he induced her to consent to the publication. He says, in his 
letter to her published in the preface, “I have taken it upon my- 
self to have it printed. Forgive me, then, if I have done what 
you would not have consented to had you been asked beforehand. 
{ thought this probable, and so did not ask you.” 

General Grey perhaps may obtain his sister’s forgiveness. We, 
however, must hold him strictly answerable—auswerable to the 
public whose understanding he insults by the mere supposition 
that it can take interest in the mass of impertinent details he 
publishes, still more answerable to his master and mistress, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, whose privacy he has in- 
vaded, and whose sense of delicacy he must have grievously 
outraged by the utter disregard he shows for the usages of 
society and for the rights of hospitality. General Grey ought 
to know that, when one gentleman visits at another gentle- 
man’s house, he does not suffer his servant to insult his host, 
much less his host’s wife and daughter, by publishing an ac- 
count of their domestic arrangements, their persons and their 
understandings. We had thought till now that it was only the 
Correspondent of an American newspaper who repaid his host’s 
hospitality by putting him and his whole family into print. 
General Grey, however, seems to be doing his best, in our social 
life at all events, to Americanize our institutions. The Viceroy 
of Egypt had spared no labour, no expense, to please his illustrious 
guests, as they indeed would be the first to acknowledge. He 
had done his best to let them find all the refinements of ote 
life in his Eastern capital, and “when a man has done his best,” 
as Johnson says, “he does not like to find that best slighted.” 
The Viceroy’s wives did also all they could to entertain their 
guests, and his mother, “La Grande Princesse,” invited the 
Princess of Wales to dinner. Unfortunately, however, the Hon. 
Mrs. Grey was one of the party. It would have been far better 
if she had, like “ Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. McLean, dined in another 
room.” But unhappily, to quote the words she herself used on 
another occasion, ‘“‘the royalties and myself sat together in a 
separate room,” thus giving her the opportunity of violating the 
proprieties of life by turning her hostess into ridicule in print. 
General Grey says, “I was myself extremely interested by your 
account of your memorable dinner with ‘La Grande Princesse,’ 
at Cairo, and I cannot doubt that others would be equally so.” 
Interested, no doubt, but that is hardly the question at present. 
We are all of us much too much interested in our neighbour’s 
affairs; nevertheless, when we do get the entry into his house, and 
are kindly received, we do not try if we can “ extremely interest” 
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the world by an abuse of confidence unworthy of the hospitality | 
with which we were received. Now it should be remembered that | 
this want of delicacy has been shown, not towards some barba- | 
rian whose feelings, if he had any, could never be wounded, as he 
never could have learnt how his hospitality had been requited. 
The Viceroy of Egypt is a man of education and refined habits, 
who is nearly as well informed as any European monarch of what 
goes on in our world. His children learn English, and he has a 
son at the present time at the University of Oxford. No doubt 
this work will come before him, and his wives and daughters will 
learn how their simple efforts to please the kind English princess 
have been turned into ridicule by her lady-in-waiting. They gave 
no doubt the best dinner they could, but Mrs. Grey writes, “I 
must confess that I never in my life was more disgusted, or felt 
more inclined to be sick, than I did during this meal.” They 
showed her all over the palace, and she tells us that, though she 
saw “not a sign of any washing materials, still they all seemed 
very clean, as they regularly take their Turkish baths.’ And 
finally, in taking leave of her hostesses, she writes, “that these 
four wives have constant quarrels and squabbles, occasioned by 
jealousy, and that sometimes the Viceroy is obliged to separate 
them, and these poor princesses lead the most useless and idle 
life. They cannot read nor write, or do anything.” Not to be 
able to read, they will find, at all events, no great deprivation 
at the moment when they are libelled in print. When the 
Viceroy hears of the unworthy use to which writing has been put, 
he may almost, in the words of Douglas, feel thankful that a 
daughter of his “ne’er could pen a line.” 

If any one finds any interest in this work, he will find it solely 
in those parts which should never have been written. If, however, 
any one does not know that Mr. Fowler is “a distinguished engi- 
neer,” or that M. de Lesseps is “the author and chief director of 
the Suez Canal,” or that at the time the Egyptian temples were 
ruined “ powder did not exist,” or that at Mecca “is the grave of 
their prophet,” or that “it is contrary to their religious customs 
for any one to enter a mosque without taking off his shoes,” all 
these facts he may learn from Mrs. Grey’s Journal. He may learn, 
too, that it is possible to spend one’s life in kings’ palaces, and yet 
to be ignorant of the regard that each one is bound to show Lis 
neighbour. 


BISHOP MARET ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL 


_ MARET is honourably known as one of the most 
moderate and by far the most learned of all the French bishops. | 
His work on the Council is valuable on two grounds. He is the | 
only Roman Catholic bishop, so far as we areaware, who has publicly 
come forward to challenge, not merely the definition of Papal in- 
fallibility, but the truth of the doctrine. And his book is one of 
real learning, both historical and theological, though it is very far, 
as we shall see presently, from being free from serious blunders, 
most of which, however, tell against his own side. It is very 
probable that he may have partly understated his case from the 
wish to go as faras he can in the way of conciliation, partly 
perhaps from a not unnatural timidity, considering the virulent 
abuse to which every Catholic writer, especially if he be a bishop, 
is subjected who dares to take the liberal side in the pending con- 
troversy. Indeed Mgr. Maret, who speaks of the Council as “a 
new Sinai and Tabor from which may shine the light of eternal 
truth to dissipate the darkness of our age,” and who hopes “it 
will bring out into clear light all that is true in modern thought,” 
must begin to perceive that in some respects he has been rather 
sanguine. Ifno one can doubt, as he assures us, that a Catholic 
bishop will have the fullest freedom of speech in Council, and 
that “the preparations for it should be as free as the debates 
themselves,” which is his apology for writing his book, he has 
already been cruelly undeceived on the second point by finding 
the work seized at Rome and, it is said, put on the Index; and 
he seems likely to find himself equally disappointed on the first. 
In a Council where the bishops have full and entire liberty of 
judgment, and where all canonical rules are scrupulously observed, 
no Catholic, he says, can doubt the assistance of the Holy Ghost. 
But the Bull Multiplices, subjecting every episcopal motion to the 
veto of a violently reactionary Committee, to say nothing of later 
proceedings of the Papal Court, is a death-blow to any such free- 
dom in the Council of the Vatican. 

Studiously temperate as are the Bishop’s views and his language, 
his book must be gall and wormwood to the party who—as he says 
with obvious reference to Dr. Manning's recent publications —call 
Gallicanism a heresy, a passing but deadly episode in Church 
history, with no roots in the past or support in the present, 
deserving nothing but anathemas; whereas he regards this account 
of it as a “ travesty of history and truth,” and holds “ theological 
Gallicanism (the distinction is important) to contain a depth of 
necessary and eternal truth.” THis view, constantly repeated and 
reinforced throughout the book and the supplementary pamphlet, 
Le Pape et les Evéques, which he has written in defence and recapi- 
tulation of his argument, is this :—that the ancient and divinely 
constituted system of Church government is “a monarchy 
efficaciously tempered by aristocracy,” not an absolute monarchy ; 
that the bishops have divine rights quite as much as the Pope; 
and that the normal seat of infallibility is an (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil approved by the Pope, though he does not deny that Papal 


* Le Concile général et la Paix religieuse. Par Mgr. U1. L. C. Maret, 
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utterances out of Council, when approved by the dispersed Epis- 
copate, may be final; or, on the other hand, that in extreme 
cases a Council may overrule a Papal decision, either by con- 
demning it, as the Sixth Council condemned Honorius for 
heresy, or by claiming the submission of the Pope, as in the case 
of the Councils of Constantinople (553), Constance, and Basle, 
The separate and personal infullibility ot the Pope he absolutely 
repudiates as at variance with sound theology and demonstrably 
disproved by facts; and he points out justly enough that this 
notion of infallibility is necessarily identical with the system 
of absolute monarchy in the Church, which is indeed precisely 
what chiefly recommends it to many of its most zealous advocates, 
It follows that the party who are scheming for a dogmatic defini- 
tion of the doctrine are proposing “ an esseutial revolution in the 
constitution of the Church.” If, adds the author, that constitution 
is divine, it cannot change; if it is changed, it ceases to be 
divine. Development no doubt there may be in discipline as in 
doctrine, but development is one thing and trausformation another, 
as Vincent of Lerins has pointed out. What Bishop Maret hardly 
seems to realize is that this “revolution” has been toa great 
extent practically accomplished several centuries ago through the 
influence of the Isidorian and other forgeries, though it is also 
true that it has never yet received the final dmprimatur of any 
conciliar decision, and is directly opposed to several decrees 
both of the ancient and medieval Councils; whence the import- 
ance of the present crisis. In strict accordance with his specula- 
tive principles, the Bishop pleads earnestly for “the periodicity of 
Councils ”—namely, for their meeting every ten years—and this 
sugzestion seems to have exasperated his Ultramontane assailants 
almost as much as his denial of Papal infallibility. No doubt it is 
a true instinct which tells them that their favourite system could 
not long survive in the freer atmosphere of periodical discussion 
and debate; yet decennial Councils were expressly ordered in 
perpetuity by the Council of Constance, and sanctioned by two 
successive Popes, as the best method of governing the Church, 
The practical alternative of course is the government of the 
Cardinals and Roman Congregations, composed almost exclu- 
sively of Italians. ‘The weak point of Bishop Maret’s position 
theoretically appears to be that, while maintaining the combined 
sovereignty of Pope and Council, he shrinks from any direct 
avowal of the superiority of Councils to Popes. It may be that 
the ordinary and proper exercise of Church authority, dogmatic 
and disciplinary, depends on their united action. But it is 
obvious, from the nature of the case, that in the last resort sover- 
eignty must reside somewhere, and cannot simply be divided 
between two co-ordinate powers which may happen to disagree, 
and which, it is expressly admitted, have sometimes been at 
open variance. In such cases, Bishop Maret says, the Pope is 
bound to submit to the unanimous, or all but unanimous, decision 
of the bishops, as Vigilius did at Constantinople and Eugenius at 
Basle, “ because it is the sentence of the Holy Ghost.” But if so, 
infallibility, and therefore sovereignty, must ultimately reside with 
the Council, though in ecclesiastical as in civil government the ulti- 
mate appeal may not often have to be made, just as, in a final 
breach between King and Parliament, it would have to be settled, 
peacefully or by force of arms, as in Charles I.’s case, with 
which of the two parties the sovereign power was to remain. And 
this is, in fact, just what the Councils of Basle and Constance 
iormally decreed, and what is attested by the history of the earlier 
Councils in the Kast. 

The first beok, which expounds the constitution of the Church 
in general, need not detain us here. ‘The pith of the argument is 
contained in the second and third books, which trace out the his- 
tory of the Gicumenical Councils, ancient and medieval, as illus- 
trating the normal relations of the Papacy to the Episcopate. 
On the whole, the case is clearly enough made out, but there are, 
as we have already intimated, and shall proceed to show, many 
blunders in detail; nor is the author any exception to that loose- 
ness in the use of references and citation of authorities which is the 
original sin of French writers of every school, and contrasts so 
oddly with the rigid logical precision of their scientific or philo- 
sophical systems. It has often been observed upon in M. Renan. 
Throughout the whole account of the Eastern Councils, before the 
two Churches were divided, these inaccuracies greatly weaken the 
force of the argument. Thus at the very beginning we are rightly 
told that Constantine convoked the Council of Nice; but it is im- 
mediately added, on the unsupported testimony of Rufinus, who was 
not born till twenty-five years afterwards, that he ‘consulted the 
priests” before doing so; and this is still more arbitrarily inter- 
preted to mean that he of course consulted the Roman Pontiff 
as their head. The only “ proof” offered is the rhetorical, and 
certainly false, statement of the Roman legates at Chalcedon, 
126 years later, that it was never lawful to convoke a Council 
without the sanction of the Apostolic See. We are next told, 
withou tany proof at all, that Hosius presided at this Council 
as the chief legate of the Pope, which he certainly did not, 
though he took precedence of the two priests who were Roman 
legates; and in the same page, that all the ancient Councils 
were presided over by Papal legates, and confirmed by the 
authority of the Holy See. The fact is that all the General 
Councils held before the division of Kast and West were sum- 
moned by the Emperors; that the Popes were never consulted 
at all; that none ef the canons which were passed, either doc- 
trinal or disciplinary, depended for their validity on Papal confir- 
mation, but only on the consent of the Church, and that at two only 
of these Councils did Papal legates preside—namely, at Chal- 
cedon in 451, and at Constantinople in 680, when Honorius was 
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anathematized. Yet Bishop Maret says, “ It is certain that the Pope 

resided at Ephesus by his representatives” (in 431), whereas it 
is certain that St. Cyril presided. He says again that the twenty- 
eighth canon of Chalcedon, about the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, had no conciliar authority, because the Pope refused to 
confirm it; whereas it has been the law of the Eastern Church 
from that time to this, in spite of his refusal, and was always 
recognised as such in the West before the division. Notwith- 
standing these and many similar mistales, which tell against his 
own side, the Bishop’s case for the rights of Councils as opposed 


to the absolute sovereignty of the Pope is overwhelmingly strong | 
as long as he is dealing with the discipline of the undivided | 


Church. To take the Council of Nice, we have the trenchant fact 
that after it the Donatists were treated as heretics for rebaptizing 


converts from other Christian sects; whereas before it Cyprian — 


had done the same wita impunity, in spite of the Pope’s determined 


opposition, and Augustine expressly justifies his practice on the | 


und that no General Council had yet settled the question. 
Itramontane writers of our own day have met the difliculty by 
the purely gratuitous assertion that the Acts of Cyprian are 
apocryphal. At the Council of Constantinople, when the bishops, 
“as true judges in matters of faith,” defined the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, the Roman Church was not represented at all; only 
the decrees of the Council were communicated to it in common 


with other Churches. The letter of the bishops to Pope Damasus | 


calls on him “to rejoice with them,” but does not remotely 
hint at any request for his confirmation of their decisions. The 


Fathers of Ephesus examined and approved Pope Celestine’s con- | 


demnation of Nestorius, which did not take effect till they had 
approved it; up to that moment he had been recognised as 
legitimate Patriarch of Constantinople. 
and Celestine were united in the closing acclamations. At the 
Council of Chalcedon we have the still more significant fact 


of the dogmatic Letter of Leo—a decidedly ex cathedrd pro- | 


nouncement—being submitted to the examination and approval 
of the assembled Fathers, and that in presence of the Roman 
Legates. Ultramontane writers are so fond of quoting, apart 
from their context, the words of the acclamation “ Peter has 
spoken by Leo,” as though implying a general assertion of Papal 
infallibility, that it may be as well to cite the passage of the Acts 
entire. lt runs thus :— 

This is the faith of the Apostles, and the Fathers; so we all believe, so 
the orthodox believe. Anathema to him who believes not. Peter has 
spoken by Leo. Thus the Apostles taught. Leo has taught piously and 
traly. Cyril has thus taught. May the memory of Cyril be eternal. Leo 
and Cyril have taught the same. Anathema to him who believes not them. 
This is the true faith, the Fathers’ faith. ‘Thus we Catholics believe. 


Cyril and Leo, therefore, are placed exactly on apar. The Fifth 
Council was remarkable for the repeated tergiversations of 
Pope Vigilius, who at last, “inspired by a divine wisdom, yielded 
to the Council,” and confessed, Bishop Maret might have added, 
that he had previously been acting as an instrument of Satan. He 
had to retract his heretical Constitutum, which was certainly an 
ex cathedrd judgment. We have so lately called attention to the 
history of the Sixth Council which anathematized Honorius, 
that we need not say more of it here than that Mgr. Maret 


The names of Cyril | 


‘ 
| the Council of Pisa, as a legitimate Council trul representing’ 
| the (Western) Universal Church. It was the first Latin Council 
| that had any claim to do so. His account of the General Council 
of Constance is full, and fairly exact. It disposes completely by 
anticipation of the dishonest quibble, lately reproduced, that the 
decrees of the fourth and fifth Sessions on the superiority of 
| Councils to Popes do not contain a definition of faith, or do not 
_ possess the full authority of the Council and of the Papal confir- 
| mation of its acts. The full legitimacy of the first twenty-six 
Sessions of Basle, when the decisions of Constance were con- 
firmed, is as clearly established ; and the frivolous objection, that 
Eugenius IV. only confirmed it under the influence of fear, is 
_ exploded. The Council of Florence is not so fully or accurately 
described as in Mr. Ffoulkes’ Christendom’s Divisions; but the 
true significance of the famous decree on the Roman primacy is 
well brought out, and the way the Latin text has been tampered 
with is exposed. It is very characteristic of the author’s cautious 
timidity that he will not absolutely pronounce against the 
_ “ceecumenicity” of Leo X.’s Fifth Synod of Lateran, and even says 
that “ afier the great Councils nothing is more worthy of respect” 
_ than this packed assembly of some fiftyItalian prelates. He therefore 
tries to explain away the obvious sense of the Bull Pastor Zternus 
| promulgated there, which flatly contradicts the decrees of Constance 
and Basle by asserting the plenary authority of Popes over Councils ; 
and then again, with much better reason, he questions its authority, 
as being published without any discussion or examination, and 
containing irrelevant and spurious testimonies. “ Every state- 
ment,” to use the words of “ Janus,” “ would be a lie, if the author 
_ could be credited with any knowledge of Church history.” What 
, Bishop Maret fails distinctly to apprehend, or at least to bring 
out, is that the authority of Councils was always held finally to 
depend on the general reception of the Church. It was the want 
of this, not of Papal confirmation, which excluded the Synod of 
Rimini and the Latrociniwn of Ephesus from the category of 
(Ecumenical Councils, while far less numerous assemblies were 
included. Later and larger Councils when tried by the same test 
may be found wanting. 
| After devoting the first volume to the positive historical proof 
for the system of mixed government in the Church, Bishop Maret 
proceeds in the second to discuss the opposite theory of absolute 
monarchy and Papal infallibility. The modern founders of that 
theory in France are De Maistre and, still more, Lamennais—the 
former starting from a political, the latter from a theological, 
| ideal, but both concurring in a common conclusion. The author's 
criticism on them is very interesting. Here, as in the earlier 
volume, the main argument is unanswerable, but here also con- 
cessions are made to its prejudice which only imperfect infor- 
mation or excessive caution can account for. Such, for instance, 
is the amazing assertion that “ the Fathers are generally agreed 
in applying the prayer of Christ for St. Peter (Luke xx.) to his 
successors.” No single Father so applied it, the first writer who 
did so being Pope Agatho in 680. It is equally and utterly 
incorrect to say that, in the ancient discipline of the Church, the 
Pope had the right of instituting and judging bishops, presiding 
over General Councils, and confirming their decrees. The author 
argues very justly that the personal sanctity of the Pope is logically 


dispeses in passing of the childish sophistry lately repeated by 
Dr. Manning, that the Council recognised the infallibility of Pope 
Agatho, while it condemned his predecessor for heresy. The Seventh 


and Kighth Councils present the same spectacle of the exercise of | 


independent authority as the preceding ones, but do not call for 
any special remark. 

When we pass from the ancient to the medieval Councils we 
have crossed a great gulf. East and West are separated, and the 
False Decretals have completely revolutionized the discipline of 
the Latin Church. Bishop Maret hardly seems sufficiently alive 
to this fundamental change. At the four Lateran Councils, the two 
Councils of Lyons, and the Council of Vienne, the Pope does seem | 
to have acted simply as an autocratic monarch, and the — 
did little beyond registering his decrees. Sometimes they were only — 

ermitted to listen without assenting, and never to discuss them. | 

ye think the author is as much disposed to underrate the actual | 
position assumed by Popes at those assemblies, which in fact were | 
simply convoked to give greater solemnity to the promulgation of | 
their own arbitrary decrees, as he is to overrate their authority at 
the earlier and really Gcumenical Councils. It certainly cannot 
be said with truth that the bishops acted as “real judges of doc- 
trine and true legislators” at any of the seven we have named. | 
Two of them, the First of Lyons and the Council of Vienne, have | 


not the slightest shadow of claim, on any hypothesis, to be con- 
sidered cecumenical at all, Some of the French and English | 
bishops only were summoned to the former; only certain bishops | 
Selected by Clement V. to the latter. If it betrays a fundamental 
misapprehension of early Church history to speak of ** Popes Inno- 
cent, Zosimus, and Celestine triumphing over Pelagianism’”—which | 
Zosimus had publicly condoned and the rest were wholly unable to 
put down without the judgment of an Gicumenical Council, not- 
withstanding the stock quotation, so constantly misapplied, Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est—it is equally incorrect to say that “ no 
one can dfspute that the Councils of Lateran, Lyons, and Vienne 
exercised a real spiritual sovereignty in conjunction with tie 
Popes.” No doctrinal question was settled by a Papal judgment 
for the first thousand years; from the time of Hildebrand to 
the Council of Pisa the Popes ruled absolutely, and Councils 
were empty forms. Bishop Maret is more in his element again 
in describing the reforming Councils of the fifteenth century. 
We are glad to see that he recognises the true character of 


| of evils, because it hinders the greatest good. 


| trary to true theological principles as it is—w. 


involved in his personal infallibility, and observes that this attri- 


| bute is expressly claimed in the Dictatus, which by the by is not 


“ falsely ascribed to Gregory VIL.” Giesebrecht has proved that 
it was undoubtedly his work. But the recent history of the Papal 


| See, which had been disgraced by a succession of the bastards or 


paramours of Theodora and Morozia, required some modification of 


| the theory, and it was accordingly expiained by a happy anticipa- 


tion of the Lutheran doctrine of imputed righteousness, that if the 
Pope had no merits of his own, the merit of St. Peter was imputed 
to him. And thus the theory, by becoming wholly unintelligible, 


, ceased visibly to conflict with facts. 


Bishop Maret’s style is clear throughout, sometimes rising into 
eloquence, and his arrangement is admirable. We can only find 
room here for one concluding extract, which sums up the guiding 
principle and motive of the work :— 


If idolatry still reigns over a large portion of the earth, if Mahometanism 
desolates what once were Christian lands, if a disguised Atheism is ravagi 
Christendom itself, doubt not that one of the main causes of so many mora 
and social miseries, of so much that is humiliating and shameful, is to be found 
in the unhappy division among Christians, from which schisms and heresies 
spring. Ifthe Eastern Churches were reunited to the Mother Church, if our 
brethren separated from unity by the violent revolutions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would return, what a new power of transformation and victory would 
Christianity develop in the world, reunited and united within itself, bind- 
ing together in one all living forces, all the elements of Ne ay and of a 
regenerated science and civilization. Then indeed would the kingdom of 
this world become the Kingdom of God and of His Christ. 

Whatever presents an obstacle to this return, this reconciliation of hearts 
and minds, and restored religious unity, should be regarded as the greatest 
We do not hesitate to say that 
the new definition [of Papal infallibility]—dangerous, useless, and con- 
alienate our 
brethren from the Church for ever, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS* — 
ERHAPS it was once more common than it is now for English 
people of condition to pretend to a knowledge of classical 
literature. Culture of other kinds being less common—for science 


* Ancient Classics for English Readers. No. 1—Homer’s Iliad. By the 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins,M.A. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1870 
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was but slowly progressive, and modern languages were less 
needed when so many obstacles existed to intercourse with the 
Continent—to be ignorant of the classics was in those days to be 
ignorant of the chief part of what a gentleman was expected to 
know. Yet there was no royal road to classical literature, no 
attempt to render the study of. ancient authors attractive to the 
large class who had neither taste nor capacity nor leisure for the 
acquisition o! that scholarship without which the famous writers 
of Greece and Rome must remain unappreciated. Some transla- 
tions by well-known hands existed. Teke’s Virgil and Pope’s 
Homer were on the shelves of most good libraries, but they were 
recognised as representing Dryden and Pope quite as much as 
Virgil and Homer; and a vast field of ancient literature con- 
tinued to be unapproachable except for scholars, while in 
search of it whole generations went stumbiing along the old 
stony tracks, in the old lumbering vehicles which have con- 
ducted so many thousands of travellers nowhere. Possibly it 
would have been held derogatory to the dignity of scholarship 
that any of the crooked places should be made straight or the 


rough places plain; everybody who by birth could aspire to a 


profession was forced to learn Latin and Greek, and everybody 
was forced to learn it in the same way. The various excellences 
of many great English writers were attributed to the degree in 
which they were imbued with the spirit of the ancients; and 
because Addison and Fielding, Johnson and Gibbon, had been 
taught the classics in the old-established way, therefore the 
old-established way was suitable for Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
Under such a system only a few could succeed compared with the 
myriads that fell by the way, yet all who aspired to the distinction 
of being “men of parts” were fain to keep up a semblance of 
learning ; and while country gentlemen sat with their Horace under 
the elms in the park, while statesmen quoted Cicero and Juvenal 
to a more or less —. House, while even men of fashion 
sat critically at a Westminster play and could hang a pun neatly 
on a Latin ago whole generations of well-born English boys 
were merely learning, like Dr. Blimber’s young gentlemen, to 
regard the ancient Romans as their implacable enemies, while 
the middle classes, pursuing their studies chiefly in the direction 
of compound interest and tare and tret, knew no more of Homer 
than they knew of steam or electricity or the old red sandstone. 


Time has changed all this, Every year education is striking 
out new paths, and there are scores of good writers, and thousands 
of clever, even distinguished, men, who make no pretence to what 
was formerly exclusively meant by the term scholarship. Never- 
theless, while the ancients are being gradually edged into a more 
restricted domain of the region of culture where they once 
reigned paramount, they are more justly and widely appreciated 
than ever. Those who lament the slipshod grammar, the bad 
taste, the tinsel eloquence, the false logic, that are so general in 
our popular literature as to threaten to debase the language, feel 
more than ever the value of the ancient authors who, thinking 
and writing in tongues the structure and inflexions of which imply 
the nicest accuracy and the finest sense of metrical music in the 

eoples using them, have been the means of infusing into English 
would gladly see the spirit of the classics rendered more obvious 
and easy of appreciation, while those who are not, ard do not 

retend to be, scholars are often so fully alive to the grace, 
invention, and. sublimity displayed by ancient poets and _his- 
torians whose works they know of only by glimpses, allusions, 
and fragmentary passages, conveyed in our own tongue, that 
they want nothing but opportunity to render their knowledge 
more complete. So common indeed is classical illustration and 
allusion that not only is it frequent in works of real merit, but the 
flimsiest seaside novel aspires to brighten its pages with small 
Homeric or Virgilian fireworks, not always very luminous or orna- 
mental; and the reasons for rendering our knowledge of the 
classics, both as writers and readers, more complete in form as well 
as in spirit, without demanding for it the study of years, are daily 
becoming more cogent. 

It is at this time that the first of a series of little volumes ap- 
pears, the object of which is to convey a knowledge, sound as far 
as it goes, of both the form and spirit of the best of the ancient 
writers, and to convey it in an attractive form. Messrs. Blackwood, 
seizing the opportune time, and supplying a manifest want, have 
engaged writers, no doubt competent to the task, to prepare the 
series, the object of which is best shown in the following passage 
from the advertisement to the present volume :— 

The aim of the present series will be to explain, sufficiently for general 
readers, who these great writers were, and what they wrote; to give, 
wherever possible, some connected outline of the story which they tell, or 
the facts which they record, checked by the results of modern investigations ; 
to present scme of their most striking passages in approved English trans- 
lations, and to illustrate them generally from modern writers ; to serve, in 
short, as a popular retrospect of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 
The attempt appeals, as will be seen, to a circle outside that of classical 
scholarship, though possibly some who have all legal claim to rank as 
scholars, but who now stand on the “ retired list ” of that service, may in 
these pages meet some old acquaintances whom they have almost forgotten. 
If in any case they find our re-introduction unsatisfactory, none would 
advise them more heartily than we do to renew the old personal intercuurse 
for themselves. 


It appears that several volumes of the series are in preparation, 
and will be issued every month, and that others are to follow. Of 
these the Iliad lies before us—a neat, handy little book, excellent 
in quality of paper and typography. The introduction contains a 
brief account of what was said and believed by the ancients about 


terature so much of vigour and beauty. Scholars, therefore, . 


the personality of Homer, without, however, entering into the 
controversy as to whether he was one person or many ; the manner 
in which the Homeric poems were spread abroad and handed down; 
and a brief essay on “the Tale of Troy Divine,” its epoch, its cha- 
racters, the events that led to the war, and its reputed site. So 
much, even in the case of an absolutely perfect translation, would be 
necessary to a complete understanding of the action of the poem; 
for Homer—sending it forth toa people already familiar with the 
pedigree, human or divine, of the chief heroes, the topography of 
the scene of the drama, the relations of the Olympians to the 
mortal actors, the jealousies of the gods and goddesses, and the 
events preliminary to the siege—took much of this knowledge for 
granted, and launches the reader at once into the final year of 
the war, “just,” says Mr, Collins, “as the modern author of 
a novel ora poem on the civil wars of England would assume 
some general acquaintance with the history of Charles I., the 
character of Cromwell, and the breach between King and 
Commons.” The countries from which the kings and chiefs, 
allies of either Greeks or Trojans, came to join in the war, and 
the tactics of the epoch, are also compendiously indicated in this 
prefatory chapter. Having thus brought the reader to a cer- 
tain degree en rapport with his author, the work takes the 
form of a complete picturesque sketch of the story of the Iliad, 
with its intrigues, jealousies, battles, individual combats, strata- 
gems, domestic scenes and catastrophe, interspersed throughout 
with instructive commentary, in which the essayist does not 
shrink from bringing illustrations from all quarters, modern as 
well as ancient, as they may best aid his purpose of con- 
veying Homer’s spirit and meaning, and in all the most cele- 
brated passages giving the rendering of some translator of repute, 
those chiefly quoted being Pope, Worsley, and Lord Derby. The 
narrative does not follow Homer’s division into twenty-four books, 
but the more compact and compendious method of treating in 
each chapter of a great act of the drama; thus the Quarrel of 
Agamemnon and Achilles, the Duel of Paris and Menelaus, the 
Broken Truce, the First Day’s Battle, &c., have each a chapter. 
And the reader of the volume will at once find that this is no 
bald, prosaic narrative, with all the life squeezed out to bring it 
within due bounds, but a vivid succession of pictures wherein the 
characters, the incidents, and the reflections of Homer are not 
only conveyed by effective description and judicious quotation, but 
strengthened and animated by connexion with kindred passages 
on subjects with which most readers are more familiar than with 
the Homeric age. Thus the value of Nestor in Council is illus- 
trsted by a quotation from Scott; his warning to Agamemnon 
and Achilles, that their strife will be a shame to the Greeks and a 
triumph to the enemy, is likened to the lament of David for the 
suicide of Saul—“ Tellit not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice” ; the rapid 
movement of Homer’s verse in a particular passage is represented 
in some English hexameters ; the reader is reminded that the com- 
mon and erroneous idea of the Myrmidons, “ an unscrupulous rabble 
of followers,” is not due to Homer but to Pope; and the undig- 
nified demeanour of the Olympians is noted and accounted for. 
In the altercation between Zeus and Heré, Pope’s version is judged 
grandiloquent and Lord Derby's dignified, while Homer intends 
to be neither; and Mr. Gladstone’s rendering, as nearer in spirit 
to the original, is given in preference. Of the long list of chiefs, 
with their genealogies, which closes the Second Book of the 
Tliad, so uninteresting and superfluous to the modern reader, Mr. 
Collins says, “‘ Whatever may be its value as an authentic record, 
we can understand the interest with which a Greek audience 
would listen to a muster roll which was to them what the roll of 
Battle Abbey was to the descendants of the Normans in England.” 
These passages, all of them aids to the right appreciation of the 

oem, are, however, matters of detail; but Mr. Collins shows that 
ne can deal in larger suggestions when he discusses what he calls 
“one of the difficult questions of the moral doctrine of the Iliad” 
—namely, how it happens that Helen, though not the most re- 
spectable of matrons, living with Paris in Troy while her hus- 
band is before the walls, and the cause, as she is, of all the losses 
and sufferings of Greeks and Trojans, is nevertheless treated 
by the Trojan king and princes with scrupulous delicacy; that 
the Greek forces fight for her as the worthy prize of a ten years’ 
war, and that her husband is willing to receive her back. He finds 
the explanation in the fact that Helen is but a helpless instrument 
in the hands of the divinities, who are the prime movers in the 
contest; that she is felt by the world, as by herself, to be the 
victim really, not metaphorically, of the subtle, irresistible Aphro- 
dite ; and Priam recognises this truth when he says to her, 

; Not thee I blame, 
But to the gods I owe this woful war. ; 

This view of the case, which removes what seems a weakness in 
an important part of the plot, is not indeed new, but it is argued 
by Mr. Collins with more than the average clearness of commen- 
tators and critics. 

It may perhaps be said that, with so many translations of 
Homer, many of them of admitted excellence, no Englishman need 
be ignorant of the Iliad. But it is to be remembered that in a 
translation we get Homer not only minus many of his own untrans- 
lateable beauties, but plus the individual peculiarities of the trans- 
lator. Thus, at the very opening of the Iliad, where Apollo is 
represented as descending in anger from the hetghts of Olympus, 
aud coming “like night ” to shoot his arrows into the Greek camp, 
Dryden says, 

The God nine days the Greeks at rovers killed ; 
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“at rovers” being an old term of archery which, besides being 
unintelligible to most people of this time, has no equivalent in the 
original. Pope in the same passage says, 
_ Breathing revenge a sudden night he spread 
And gloomy darkness rolled around his head— 

a piece of dull tautology in which, as the reader will suspect, 
there is much more of Pope than Homer, and of Pope not at his 
pest either. In fact, both translations, with all their merits, are 
full of prettinesses, ingenious turns, conceits, and aflectations such 
as passed for beauties with the wigged and rutiled connoisseurs of 
Queen Anne’s time, but of which Homer is absolutely guiltless. 
That Chapman had good stuff in him needs no other proof than 
the fact that Keats has acknowledged, in a splendid sonnet, 
the debt which he owed to the old translator, telling in choice 
language how he was ignorant of Homer till he “ heard Chapman 
speak out loud and bold,” whereupon he felt “like some watcher 
of the skies, When a new planet swims into his ken.” Never- 
theless Chapman, though forcible, and forcible in Homer’s own 
fashion, is often rugged, and is certainly deficient in some 
of the qualities necessary to a wide popularity. Probably the 
translations of Cowper and Tord Derby, both in blank verse, are 
the most faithful, while Mr. Worsley’s version in the Spenserian 
stanza is also of high excellence; but it is not given to every 
reader to enjoy consecutively a poem of a score and more of 
books, in verse of any kind, however faultless. Neither boys 
who are just beginning to feel their way in the classics, nor men 
who have had small classical education, and have only frag- 
mentary leisure to devote to reading, can be expected to enter 
often or willingly on the steady perusal of long translations, in 
which, if there is much to invite, there is also much to 
repel. It is just for these classes that the present series is 
intended, and to their needs it is in our judgment very bappily 
adapted. To give a bird’s-eye view, in prose, of the design of 
a great poem, enriching it with translated passages and ample 
comment, is no experiment, but a method of proved value. 
Dante’s inferno has perhaps never been so forcibly presented to 
English readers as in the choice prose of Leigh Frunt in his 
Stories from the Italian Poets, and Homer has already been 
treated in the same fashion by Professor Wilson (a man himself 
of the Homeric type, of ardent imagination, bold temper, ready 
eloquence, athletic form, and lion-like port as any that fought 
before Troy), in whose pages we find not only brilliant narra- 
tive, and ample quotation of the best kind, but criticism both 
large and curiously fine. Not only are the great features of the 
poems vigorously presented, but lines, phrases, and epithets are 
minutely discussed, and the degrees of force and fidelity with 
which different translators render them are weighed to a nicety. 
If there is anything left to be desired in the present volume, 
it is more of this kind of direct presentation of the pregnant 
hraseology of Homer, and we should have liked to see some of 

is weightiest lines literally translated, and, when possible, in 
their own metre. We should have liked, too, to see the Homeric 
divinities named by their Greek names rather than by the 
Latin equivalents, for (to say nothing of the superior beauty of 
the Greek appellations) it seems to us less desirable that those 
should be employed with which the majority of readers are 
already familiar (the reason given by Mr. Collins for his choice) 
than that the nomenclature used by the poet himself should be 
popularized. Moreover, “every schoolboy knows,” as Macaulay 
used to say, that Mars is not quite the same personage as Ares, 
nor Jupiter as Zeus, nor Minerva as Pallas Athené. But on this 
small point those most concerned may difier from us ; aud, looking 
at the work as a whole, we think that it would be very diflicult to 
produce a book of the same size so thoroughly calculated to fulfil 
its purpose as that which we are noticing. While there is 
nothing in it from which ripe scholars will dissent, and much that 
they will read with pleasure, its easy, fluent, vivid story-telling 
and pleasant comment will render it highly attractive to those who 
require an English introduction to the spacious and luxuriant 
region “which deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne.” If 
the other volumes are as well executed as this, the monthly issue 
will soon furnish excellent guidance to the whole field of classical 
literature, and when the way is thus rendered clear, good transla- 
tions will be read with far more pleasure and discrimination. We 
anticipate that the judicious and novel design of such a series will 
meet, as it deserves, with wide-spread and lasting favour, and 
that, with its success, juster ideas will more generally prevail of 
the characteristics of the great writers of old. 


STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


[ A=. it must be admitted by the least ardent admirers of 
their talents, have a marked capacity for letter-writing. The 
art is cultivated less than it deserves in these days of rapid com- 
munication ; and when telegraphs have received their full develop- 
ment it will perhaps be altogether forgotten, At present, however, 
there is still a certain distance between England and the Antipodes, 
and ladies at the other end of the world find it worth while to 
compose something like the genuine letter of old times. Lady 
Barker at any rate kept up a correspondence from New Zealand 
during three years of residence, which is now offered for the 
edification of the British public. She tells us indeed, in her pre- 
face, that her letters “justly incur the reproach of egotism and 


* Station Life in New Zealand. By Lady Barker. London: Macmillan 
&Co. 1870, 


triviality” ; but she is no doubt aware that those words of apparent 
blame convey a covert compliment. In the purely complimentary 
sense we are “ppy to endorse them. Letters ought to be egotistical; 
if they do not reflect the writer’s state of mind at the moment, they 
are wanting in the most essential element of success. A letter 
which was not egotistical might as well be a sermon, or a lecture 
on political economy, or a tract on constitutional law; and it may 
even be said that a degree of egotism which would be offensive in 
— life may become amusing when put upon paper. A good 
etter has always something of the dramatic about it; it should 
enable us in fancy to hold a conversation with the writer; to see, 
not the bare facts, but the way in which the facts impress an 
intelligent human being at the moment — occur. Further, we 
may say that a letter ought to be trivial. It is the special 
merit of a good letter that it preserves for us the picturesque 
details which generally escape the heavy traveller in search of in- 
formation. It is the very law of its existence that it should be 
easy and playful, and never hesitate to pick 7 facts. because they 
are beneath the dignity of a Parliamentary blue-book. Egotism 
and triviality are in this sense highly meritorious, although it 
must be added that some further qualifications are extremely 
desirable. A quick eye, a lively sense of humour, a natural ele- 
gance of style, and a complete absence of pomposity and ostenta- 
tion, are amongst the most obvious requirements. If we proceed to 
compare Lady Barker with the best models in existence, we must 
confess that she does not come up to a very lofty ideal. She 
has not proved her right to be a second Madame de Sévigné; 
nor can we say that her pictures of life in New Zealand 
imply any remarkable powers of observation. But we may 
fairly add that her letters are good enough to entitle her cor- 
respondents to our congratulations, and though such compo- 
sitions lose a little when read by any but the home-circle, they 
give a series of bright and interesting pictures of many aspects of 
New Zealand life. They are by no means, as she remarks, a guide- 
book for the intending emigrant; there is no attempt at statistical 
information; there is not a single remark as to the native diffi- 
culty, and no speculation as to democracy at the Antipodes; 
but if anybody thinks of a voluntary exile, he may keep up his 
spirits for an hour or two by glancing over the pages of this 
volume, and persuading himself, though we fear without much 
probability, that he may find in his future home ladies who can 
meet all the hardships of colonial life with perfect cheerfulness, 
and yet retain the retinement_and accomplishments of a more ela- 
borate civilization. 

The general impression which we derive from Lady Barker’s 
pages may be described by saying that life in New Zealand may 
for some people be a continuous picnic. We dv not mean by that 
expression that it will be altogether pleasant, for a picnic is not 
untrequently amongst the most wretched of the petty torments to 
which civilized society is exposed. But the essence of a picnic is 
the contrast between hardships voluntarily incurred for a time, 
and very substantial comforts in the shape of eating and drinking. 
Lady Barker's letters combine both elements in great perfection. 
She encounters several hardships of a serious kind; but the 
amount of eating and drinking 1s something surprising; and if 
there is to our tastes rather an excess of mutton, a hearty open- 
air life, with abundant scrambling over hills and through 
forests, on foot and ov horseback, is enough to reconcile one 
even to the constant variations upon that theme which have 
been immortalized in the poem of the King’s scholars at Eton. 
She had mutton for breakfast, mutton for dinner, and mutton 
for supper; and, moreover, for some part of the time she was 
compelied to act as her own cook. She speaks pathetically of 
the difficulties of making bread with no practical experience 
on the strength of the directions contained in a cookery-book, 
and of the strange perverseness with which dishes compiled on 
the most unimpeachable theoretical —— persisted in turn- 
ing out in all sorts of unexpected forms. The hardship, however, 
of consuming a loaf which consisted of a stratum of black crust 
some inches in thickness, and an internal nucleus of raw dough, 
was comparatively trifling. She had some more serious troubles 
from the eccentricities of the New Zealand climate, which must have 
been a severe tax upon feminine patience. One letter describes 
with great animation the unprecedented snowstorm of 1867. She 
happened just to have received some guests on the evening in 
which it began. By the next morning the snow was four feet 
deep, and, as the larder happened to be empty, the dinner for six 
people consisted that day of a tin of sardines, a pot of apricot jam, 
and a tin of ratafia biscuits. Next day the snow contiaued, and 
dinner was reduced to rice and salt. No fuel was to be had, and the 
maids betook themselves to bed, and discussed the circumstances 
under which their bodies would probably be found. On Saturday 
a pound of rusty bacon was discovered, and enough tea was 
scraped out of the chests to make a very weak mixture, which, 
with a drop from the last bottle of whisky, partially recovered 
the spirits of the maids. On Sunday the weather began to 
change, and by ‘Tuesday the gentlemen had succeeded in cut- 
ting their way to the sty and digging out a pig, by whose 
slaughter the fear of starvation was finally removed. The 
must serious part of the business, however, was the destruc- 
tion of the sheep. Many thousands had been covered by snow 
for a week; aud when the thaw set in, the water drowned 
many of the unlucky animals who had escaped death by frost. 
Half the sheep and nine-tenths of the lambs were thus de- 
stroyed, and it would seem that New Zealand sheep must 
enjoy very good constitutions for even that proportion to have 
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escaped. Lady Barker describes with great animation her labours 
in digging out the unlucky survivors; and her spirit on all occa- 
sions, although she speaks with duly depreciatory modesty, seems 
to have been admirably adapted for a life exposed to such troubles. 
She describes herself on another occasion as going out on a hunt 
for wild cattle through the bush. The most convenient route for 
some distance was along the bed of a stream; and Lady Barker 
carefully followed the shortest of the party, in order that when he 
disappeared in a deep pool she might be warned in time and avoid 
his fate. When they deserted the stream she was in constant fear 
of the rifles of the party behind, which were rather apt to go off 
unintentionally when the triggers were caught in the bushes; and 
as she explains that she particularly dislikes seeing animals shot, 
we partially sympathize in the wonder of the old Scotch farmer 
who failed to appreciate her motives for joining the expedition. 
The fact is, however, that Lady Berker obviously enters cordially 
into the spirit of the thing ; A considers it great fun to sleep on 
the top of a mountain, three thousand feet high, to see the sun 
rise—a superstitious observance not uncommon amongst persons 
afllicted with the picnic mania; she likes to gallop over slippery 
hillsides and through flooded watercourses, to the utter destruction 
of habits and occasional injury to limbs; she enjoys long rambles 
through the bush for the purpose of having what she calls “a 
splendid burn ”—that is to say, a kind of miniature prairie fire. All 
these and many other adventures in the rough, hospitable, primi- 
tive life in a barely settled country give her unmixed pleasure. 
At rare intervals there takes place a grand festivity of some kind ; 
the bishop pays a visit, and has to baptize a number of children of 
all sizes who have grown up during his absence; or Christmas 
is celebrated by a grand ball, in which five ladies have to do 
all the dancing for about ten times the number of gentlemen. 
It is amusing, indeed, to observe the resolution with which 
the exiled Briton takes to dancing in spite of superhuman difli- 
culties. Lady Barker describes with a good deal of humour how 
she had endeavoured to be kind to a young gentleman who 
had ridden many miles to be present at a ball, and, owing to the 
unlucky disproportion between the sexes, only succeeded in 
dancing twice during the evening. “It was not worth while,” she 
kindly asked him, “ taking all the trouble of riding such a dis- 
tance to dance only with me, was it?” “No, indeed it was 
not!” was the doleful answer of the unfortunate youth, in an 


accent of profound conviction, Yet he ought to have given an 
answer more creditable to colonial gallantry, if we may judge from 
the straits to which his fellows are sometimes reduced. Lady 
Barker on one occasion finds “ eight bearded men, none of them | 
very young,” dancing a set of quadrilles with the utmost gravity 
to tunes played by a large musical box, going at a “most prodi- 
gious pace.” We invite political philosophers to explain why the 
Briton, who in his native land is the least given to dancing 
of all known races, takes to the practice with such amazing energy 
so soon as he is transplanted across the ocean. 

However that may be, we may perhaps sum up Lady Barker’s 
conclusions by saying that lidies and gentlemen may be recom- 
mended to set up as sheep-farmers in New Zealand if they like a 
rough, healthy, open-air life, don’t care much about intellectual 
pursuits, enjoy talking for hours consecutively about wool, and can 
take any little hardships with perfect guod temper in consideration 
of having plenty to eat in a good climate and a lovely country. 
More fastidious or less vigorous peuple had better stop at home ; 
but if everybody partook of the spirit which animates Lady 
Barker, life at the Antipodes would be a very pleasant change after 
sedentary toil in London, 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL.* 


wir much that is sweet and pretty and pure in this book 
there is also much that is weak and puerile, and more that 
is exasperatingly goody. But perhaps this last element was un- 
avoidable, owing to the original medium of publication ; for David 
Lloyd's Last Will came out in the Leisure Hour, as the authoress 
acknowledges in a graceful little dedication to a gentleman whom 
we suppose to be the editor. The book begins with an account of 
Manchester and the other manufacturing towns in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine of 1862 and onward. It is a sad story, 
well told; one of those tragedies which will never grow old 
while there is a chord in man’s heart to vibrate to the account 
of suffering borne with dignity and patience. The hero is one 
Mark Fletcher, a Scripture-reader and school-teacher, as well as 
clerk in the local bank ; and the description of his self-devotion 
to his work, helped on by a half unconscious self-pity for a great 
sorrow that had befallen him ten years ago, and which, without 
leading him to anything like humbug, did yet give him a certain 
satislaction in his perpetual mourning, is well put. He is with a 
dying woman whose name he did not know, but who gradually 
remembers him :— 

“J recollect you now, Mr: Mark,” she answered, with a last flash of in- 
terest; “ you were to have married Miss Ellen. It were a sad blow to you, 
that was; and to her poor mother.” Mark sighed, but there was no longer 
a keenness of sorrow in his sigh. The blow had fallen upon him ten years 
before; and in reality it was little more than the habit of sighing, when it 
was mentioned, which remained to him of the ancient grief. ‘There was a 
tranquil pity for himself forming the secret basis of his compassion for other 
sorrows, Which made the long-past pain almost a luxury of memory. But 
the mutual knowledge and remembrance of it formed a link between him 
and the dying woman. 


* David Lloyd’s Last Will. Uy .iesba Stretton. 2 vols, London: 


Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. Manchester: Tubbs & Brook, 


Miss Stretton has here touched on a seldom-handled truth, and 
one which, unless very carefully dealt with, would have the in- 
evitable effect of making the subject appear both a humbug and 
a hypocrite. However, Mark Fletcher is neither. Te is simply 
a very good young man who believes himself to be infinitely 
more unhappy than he is, and who has not had sufficient faith in 
the healing powers of time aud the elasticity of youth. 

Cousins in a way to Mark, but cousins only inasmuch as they 
stood in that relation to his dead Ellen, are the family of the 
Christopher Lloyds, brother of the David who gives his name to the 
story. Christopher Lloyd is a cheery, jovial, self-indulgent man, 
living in acertain style, and with a good income from the house 
for which he is the traveller. He has two daughters—Barry, 
the elder, a sweet and noble girl; and Mab, the younger, a pretty 
little doll with long eyelashes, light flutly hair, an abundance of 
affectation, and by no wens quite straight or upright in her ways, 
But Miss Stretton is rather spiteful to poor Mab, and dwells too 
much on her somewhat unnecessary defects. It would have been 
quite penalty enough if she bad made her a pretty simpleton only, 
seeing what evil days came upon them, and how untit she was 
to meet them; she need not have added duplicity and dishonour, 
Making love secretly to both girls at once is one Mr. Lichard 
Crichton, a medical student, of a good local family, who cannot 
bring his vagrant fancy to a focus, but who—perhaps not an un- 
common state of mind with young men received with more than 
fraternal familiarity into the house of two pretty girls—was evi- 
dently in love with both, and disinclined to lose either. Both 
girls, too, are in love with him; and Barry, who should have had 
more sense, believes in him implicitly, and accepts his double- 
handed attentions as if they had been express declarations, When 
trouble falls on the Lloyds, as it does through the father’s dismissal 
from his post as travelier owing to the depression of the cotton- 
market, Barry resolves to go down to Clunbury, where their uncle, 
David Lloyd, lives. David is a miser, with a flimsy cloal of reli- 
gion drawn over his sins; and his wite is a myStic, who has mid- 
day seasons of meditation, wherein she experiences, as she siys, 
“a feeling sweeter and more solemn than any words can tell, and 
my soul is caught away, and carried whither I know not, only 
that it is in perfect rapture and peace, and it is kept in it, apart 
from everything earthly, until it is time for me to return to this 
life.” Barry arrived at Ciunbury during one of these periods of 
meditation and abstraction, when her aunt was as if dead to all: 
the outward things of life; but by degrees the ecstacy passed 
away, and left her free tu observe her young niece, though the 
comfort she gave her was but cold—about as cold and meagre as the 
miser’s whole house and life. Later, when Barry tries to imitate 
her aunt and to becoie a mystic also under the sycamore-tree, 
she only succeeds in .cliing to sleep; waking to the belicf that 
her gifts did not lie that way, but in @ more active manner of 
Christian well-doing. The advice given by David to his niece 
when she tells him of their troubles, and how their sole stock of 
money consists of thirty pounds, which papa is sure to spend in 
some foolish self-indulgence or other, is one of the best bits of the 
book. After watching ber very quietly, but with a look of min- 
glel surprise and apprehension, as she sits at the breaktust-table, 
eating up all the havd toast with the healthy bunger of a young 
girl who had been wwake and up for two hours, he propounds his 
plan for their future living. ‘They are to eat oatmeal chiefly, as 
with the proper use of oatimeal they will want meat dinners only 
twice a week or so; then he says :— 

“If Christopher has no work to do, he must stay quietly indoors, and not 
go rambling about to in.ke himself hungry. Idle men generally eat more 
than busy ones, because they will ramble about and talk. Talking too much 
makes you hungry, se does singing. I’ve been obliged to forbid Nanny to 
sing. Your aunt is the only person [ know who can speak a good deal and 
not want something to eat altcr it; but when she fecls as she did last nizht, 


| she does not care for her breakfast in the morning. You had better begin to 


take notice of the things which provoke your own appetite, so that you may 
avoid them, You ought to begin at once.” 

« Yes, uncle,” answered barry, with a sickening of heart, as if she was one 
of a famished crew put upou the smallest possible allowance, 

“When you do walk out,” continued Mr. Lloyd, “ you should gather 

blackberries to bring home, and eat as many as you can ; they cost nothing, 
and are very wholesome. ‘The haws are not bad cither. I’ve stayed my 
stomach with them at odd times. You know the little red haws? But in 
walking along the lanes or the heath be sure you walk on the grass instead 
of the stones, which cut vour Leots. You must make it your constant study 
to save all wear and tcar of your clothes ; for clothes cost money.” 
What the old wretch did actualy for the family was to put the 
coping-stone to their ruin, whereby he gave Barry and the others 
full opportunity for practising all the arts of saving he had taught 
her. In spite of his grief for his dead Ellen, David Lloyd's 
daughter, Mark Fletcher had not been able to see and know his 
“cousin” Barry so long and so intimately without loving her. 
Aunt Lloyd, too, the imystic, desired the union; but Burry, 
blinded by her love for Richard Crichton, refused Mark, much to 
his surprise as well as sorrow; and Aunt Lloyd remade her will, 
leaving to her husband her little fortune of two thousand pounds, 
which else would have gone towards establishing the young 
people. After which sie dies, and news of her death is brought 
to David when he had just finished his brother's destruction. 

We come now to the weak and silly part of the book; to 
things which only # woman could write, and which are the con- 
tinually recurring defects of all feminine literary work. David 
Lloyd is killed by a train passing over him. He had got up 
early in the morning to look for half-a-sovereign which an old 
molecatcher had lost, and he is followed by Clough, the hus- 
band of the dying woman in the beginning of the story, and 
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who, though sheltered by him, has taken him in such insane 
abhorrence because of his love of gold, and its possession, that 
he does not raise his voice to warn him of an approaching 
train. So the engine and the carriages come on and pass over 
David Lloyd, just as he clutches the piece of money he was 
looking for. His will is found, dated some years back, leaving 
his money fairly distributed among his brother's children, with 
Mark Fletcher as trustee. But Clough and the old servant 
Nanny have witnessed another will, only the night before his 
death; and Clough knows where it is put, in a secret cup- 
board, together with a bag of gold. Nothing is said of this 
will; so Mark proves, and the Lloyds take possession—Barry 
as mistress of the old house. At her half superstitious instances, 
Mark searches for hidden treasures, and stumbles on the gold and 
the second and last will which Clough and Nanny had witnessed. 
This gives everything to him absolutely ; but added to the will 
js a secret letter, directing certain charitable bequests to be made, 
which could not be stated in the body of the will, owing to the 
law of mortmain. So Mark, after a little hesitation and doubt as 
to the character of his act, deliberately destroys both the letter 
and the will, and trusts that no one will ever find out what he has 
done. He loves Barry; he likes to see her the mistress of the 
house ; and he does not want either to dispossess her, or to let her 
feel that she owes her position to his bounty and generosity. This 
is exactly as a woman would reason. Women, who have nothing 
to do with making the laws, have no respect fur them beyond the 
respect of fear. They will evade any law in the world, that 
is only law and not morality; and not one woman in many 
thousands has even a germ of political conscience. But men 
who are worth anything have a respect for the law as law. 
It is part of their own condition; they are bound up with the 
honour of the empire, and obedience to the law is part of that 
honour. No man, such as Mark Fletcher is painted, would have 
done a felonious act from an impulse of weak sentimentality; a 
woman would have both acted and reasoned as he did, but not a 
man. Again, the conscience-stricken state of Clough is both 
morbid and exaggerated. He certainly forbore to warn the old 
man of his peril; but we undertake to say that no man of his 
stamp would have gone about the world half-crazed and broken 
down with spiritual despair because of his sin of intention. The 
coarse brain can understand only the rude deed ; and as in deed he 
‘was not the murderer, the mere fact that he did not call out, on the 
chance of preventing the accident, would not have wrought as 
Miss Stretton has described on such a nature as his. Then, with 
respect to the trial—we must look to it if our judges are in the 


_ habit of receiving pretty young women in their private lodgings to 


plead « prisoner's case before trial. If the Bench has got beyond 
the suspicion of gross bribery by filthy lucre, it is evidently not 
clear of the bribery of tears and coaxing and ex parte statements 
made by pretty girls in love with arraigned felons ; that is, if Miss 
Hesba Stretton has written of the possibilities of English life, and 
not mere imaginary narratives representing no life anywhere. 
There is one absolute interdict which all women writers ought 
to observe—the whole proceedings and intricacies of law. No 
authoress should attempt them ; for, as surely as she does, she falls 
into a very quagmire of absurdities which would spoil the best 
book ever written. Upto this point—the old man’s death—David 
Lloyd's Last Will is pretty, simple, natural, and earnest ; after this 
point it maunders off into unmitigated rubbish. For which we 
are unfeignedly sorry. We should have liked better to have it 
to say that Miss Stretton’s work was as good throughout as her 
intention, and that there had been no falling off in anything. As 
it is, however, even with its blunders, it is an interesting and 
nicely written story; healthy, if.a little too sentimental, and one 
which the most careful mother might put into her daughter's 
bands without hesitation. How all the characters speed, who 
marries who, and what becomes of those who do not marry any- 
body, we leave our readers to find out for themseives. The 
book ought to have many readers of a certain class, and pro- 
bably will; but Miss Stretton can do better than even David 
Lloyd's Last Will if she will keep her tenderness and discard her 
sentimentality, and make her next hero act like a man and not 
like a woman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


On Monday next, Jan. 10, the Programme will include Beethoven's Septet; Beethoven's 
Seats in F, oe 18, No. 1, for Strings ; Mendelssohn's Sonata in D major, for Piano and 
ioloneello; and Friedmann Bach's Fantasia for Piano alone, Executants : Madame Arabella 
Goddard, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, Papé, Wendtland, Hutchings, Reynolds, and Piatti. 
Vocalist : Mr. Santley. Conductor: Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; cony, 3s. ; Admission, 
1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


TEDNESDAY NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
4 St. James's Hall._The SECOND CONCERT, on Wednesday Evening, at Eight 
o’clock. Artistes: Madaine Sherrington, Madame Anna Jewell and Madlle. Lieb! 
Madame Patey and Miss Julia Elton; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte, 
Madame Arabella Goddard. The Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. W. J. 
rielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets (to admit Four), 2ls.; 
Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orchestra, Is.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. 
James's Hall ; oa & Co., New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Hy 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


\ R. and Mrs) GERMAN REED, in AGES AGO, with 

Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. E, Connell, and Mr. Arthur Cecil ; and COX AND BOX 
(212th time), by F. C. Burnand and Arthur Sullivan. Every Evening, except Saturday, at 
Eight ; Thursday and Saturday at Three.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14 Regent Street.— 
Admission, Is., 23., 3s., and 53, 


IIE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
Pall Mall East. ‘Ten till Five. Admission, ls.—Gas on dark days. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
) CABINET PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, at 


the French Gallery, 120 Pall from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogues, 6d. 


Royal ACADEMY of ARTS, Bmlington House.— The 
EXTIBITION of PICTURES of the OLD MASTERS, with a Selection from the 
Works of CHARLES R. LESLIE, R.A., and CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., is NOW 
PEN. Admission (from Nine till Dusk,, Is.; Catalogue,6d. Season Tickets, * not transfer- 


ow JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. | 

LD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, Is.; Catalog 6d.—Open at Nine. 

JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. — 

GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXIIIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA.” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE KIMINL"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Is. 


WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 


PICTURES.—The WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the Pall Mall 


CTU 
Gallery, 43 Pall Mall (Mr.W. M. Th "s). 1s.—Open daily from Ten till Dusk 


THE LAST GRAND WORK by A. BIERSTADT—MOUNT 


HOOD—now ON VIEW, for a Short Time, at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, Haymarket.— 
Admission by presentation of Address Card. 


DEBATING SOCIETY.—FIFTEENTH 
SESSION, 1869—70. 
The Two next DEBATES of the SESSION wil! be held at the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, 
sday, January B—* T Professi Busi ly, toget! 
Bavcational of entering them, should be open to Ladies.” 
Thursday, January 27—* That Mr. Bright cannot be said to have made a good President of 


the Board of Trade. 
All_Communications to be addressed 


Chair taken each evening at Half-past Seven precisely. 
to the SECRETARY, Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, Great Queen Sireet, W.C. 


HAastBouRNe COLLEGE 


Established 1867. ; 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSITIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &e. 
Head-Master, 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A.., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


RASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCIIOLARSHIPS, of £20 each, in 
denuenys one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without such 
restriction. 


Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. Popsone, on or before 
Tuesday, January 18, 


BRAsStTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
MILITARY AND CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 


This Department, in addition to pre; tion for the above furnishes 
sound General Education to BOYS not intended for the Universities. eee | 
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| jONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus. _LECTURES RES | 
MUSIC.—Mr. G. A. MACFARREN’S LECTURES onthe MUSIC of IRELAND, | 
SCOTLAND. WALES, and ENGLAND will be given on the Evenings of January 6, 13, 27, 
and February 3, at Seven o’Cloe! 
It having been discovered that some Blue Cards are in_circulation with incorrect Dates, such 
‘ards may be exchanged for correct ones on application in the Library. 
London Institution, January 1, 1870. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, fur the General Education of Ladies, and ne Grant- 
ing Certiticates of Knowledge. 
Her the QUEEN. 


Patrons { i{'R.AL the Princess of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
Principal—The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 

The COLLEGE (for Girls above Thirteen) and the SCHOOL (for Girls under Thirteen) 
will RE-OPEN for the Lent Term on Monday, January 24, 1870. 

Individual instruction in| Vocal and Instrumental Music is given to Pupils attending at 
least one class, Classes in Greek, and for Conversation in French, German, eae Italian, are 
formed on the entry of Six Forms. Arrangements are made for receiving Boa’ 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss MILWARD, at the c college ‘Oliice. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. | 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester | 


Terrace, Hyde Park. 


CLASSES under pag — a, Mrs. Street, § Bignoe Traventi, J. Benedict, Esq., F. Praeger, | 
Esq., C. Mangold, Es: Chatterton, Madame Louise Michau, M. A. Roche, Dr. | 
Heimann, Signor . Radford, Esq.. “Miss Maria Harrison, Cave Thomas, Esq., W. | 
Moore. Esq., I. D. Rowe, wo, ., Rev. J. P. Fanthorpe, J. Millard, Esq., and Madame Chiosso, | 

The JUNIOR TERM begins January 10. 

The SENIOR TERM, January 25. 

_ Prospectuses, containing Tv ‘erms, &¢., may be had on iad on application to the Lapy Resi DENT. 


‘PROPRIETARY COLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Worcester. President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER, | 
Chairman Counc LYTTELTON. ROBERT HUGH BLAIR, 
M.A.,, F.R.A.S., &c.—Next Term commences January 


B ROMSGROVE.—KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head-Master—Rev. GEORGE JOHN BLORE, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Master s—Rev. J. B. WILSON. M.A., Pembroke Coll., Cambridge: T- 
FRANCIS, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge ; E. M. KENNEY, B.Aw 
Merton Coll., ford. 

Sones Teacher of Modern Languages—Herr KARL LEISEBERG. 
English_t.T. BEDFORD BATEMAN. 
Terms—60 to 70 Guineas per annum, according to Age. 

There are Scholarships at Worcester Colleze, Oxford, attached to the School. There will be 
Elections in June, 1870, 1871, 1873, to at least One Sel ap | each year, of ee. — of £60 a 
year, tenable f for years ; and i in June, IS74, probably to Two of t Re 
bly reduced terms, is offered to a limited “of Clergymen’s 

ns. 


a of the School, and further particulars, may be obtained on application to the Head- 
Tr. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR = SCHOOL, London, S.W. 
Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, J/ead-Master. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £21 a Year will be determined by an Examination in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Science, to be held on the 20th January inst. Candidates not to exceed 
Sixteen years of age. Particulars forwarded on application to the Head-Master.—The next Term 
will will commence on the I9th of January. 


Grooms HILL SCHOOL, Blackheath, London. Principal— 

Rev. T. GOODWIN, M.A., D.C.L.. LL.D. A Prospectus forwarded on application, in 
which particulars are given respecting this School, containing also extracts from letters of 
Parents testifying to the worth of the School. ‘120 Pupils Passed the Oxford Local Examinations 
since 1861. Of these, as the Class Lists by the I show, very many obtained 
the highest honours. 


r 
NORTH LONDON COLL EGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
12 and 14 Camden ag N.W ea the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Lon DON, 
the Vicar and Clergy of Si. Par one ells from this School have passed the 
Cambridge Local Examins nti ca. cen with Tonours. Boarders are received by the LADY 
PRINCIPAL, at her private Residence; and by the Misses SMITH, at 1b Camden Street. Full 
particulars s supplied on ap vplieation. —The School will OP on ‘Tuesday, January | Is. 


THE | UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, London, 


S.E., for the TRAINING of YOUTHS to Business, will be RE-OPEN ED on January 17. 
A List of leading Firms, past or pres rh ii aia of the Schools, forwarded on application to 
the Principal, Joun Y EATS, LL.D., 


por. CREST HAL L, wv arberry- Hill, Tor juay, ay, for the SONS 

of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the ‘Rev. T. R. R.S TEBBING, fy eo sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class € t Class in 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150’ Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of L Leecta Collece, Oxford, 
late Panel pal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations. Terms and references on application, 


eve: ATION. -— Wimpole Street, W.—The late PRINCIPAL 


ied) of a PUBLIC SCHOOL in connexion with the London University receives 
PUPILS. ‘and BOARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities. 
and various Military and Civil Service E oe ape Terms, References, &c., address 
C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


Cont TINENTAL EDUCATION.—An English CLERGYMAN 


Cambridge), who Song aay the Care and Education of not more than Six Pupils, 
has VACANCIES. —Audress, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


Te ITION in a WARM CLIMATE.—HIGHSTE AD, Torquay. 


PUPILS prepared for the Public Schools, Civil Service, Army, ad Universities. 
Highest References, for which, and Terms, apply to Rev. G. 'T. WARXER, MLA. 


DUCATION.—EXN DOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded 

— bed ueen Elizabeth, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of Limited Roecqae: Board, 

with se ed_in the Ilouse of the Head-Master, 30 Guineas annually. Education 

Pes eg Printed Books free. Three Vacancies. Pupils prepared for the several Examinations. 
Address, IEAD-MASTER, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113 Cheapside. 


~ J 
DUCATION in FRANCE.—A CHANGE in a SCHOOL’S 
DIRECTION.—ST, GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.—Professor JOURDES, M.A., 
ancien ee of the University of France, is now ‘the Head-Master of the ECOLE INTER- 
NATIONALE. The above is a First-class Establishment for Elementary and Complete 
Studies. MEd number of Pupils. Reading-room, Laboratory, Cricket and Football Club, &c. 
For Admission apply to the HEAD-MAS7ER, 89 rue de Poissy, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 


DUCATION FRAN —Un MONSIEUR FRANCAIS, 

qui recoit généralement TROIS dans sa famille, pour terminer 
leur édueation et leur enseigner la langue francaise, pourra recevoir, pendant les vacances de 
Notl, DEUX ELEVES qui voudraient se perfectionner cette langue.—S’ ‘adresser M. 
BopDART, 33 rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne-sur- mer, France. 


WRANCE. — VERSAILLES. — MODERN SCHOOL, 
rue Porte de Bue. | Principal—Prof. JULIUS BRANDT (Acade f Pari 
Establishment, in pine iplea Day School, admits a small number of RE STDENT Bou DES 
studying under the Principal's immediate care and direction, Special Classes for Civil 
Engineering. —For further particulars apply to Dr. BRANDT, 5 rue Porte de Buc, Versailles. 


v 
HE Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. (late Assistant Master of 
Marlborough College) receives TWENTY-SIX PUPILS to be prepared for aoe 
borough College or the other Publie Schools.—Reference is tr permitted to Rev. G. G. 
Bravvey, Master of Marlborough College, and Rev. W. StuBRS, one Professor of Modern 
Great Ms in the University of Oxford.—Foy particulars, apply to Rev. 'T. GWyNN, Marlow Place, 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, Wrangler and Classical 


Scholar, experienced in Tuition, prepares MEN for Le University, the Civil 
ees co other Public Examinations.—Address, E. R., 12 Houghton Place, Ampthill 
quare, 


A MARRIED FRENCH PASTOR, now visiting London, 
wishes to receive into his House, near Rouen, TWO PUPILS aged from Twelve to 
Seventeen years. They will be instructed, as may be desired, in French, Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics. A iseueat Home is offered, and acareful Supe: ae will be exercised. Oppor- 


| by the first Artist of the day, it will be published 


tunities are offered to the Pupils of entering into select me References in England can 
be given.—For Terms, &c., apply by letter to Monsieur M., Holly House, Blackheath ‘Hill, S.E. 


Matrice ULATION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN of long 


experience as College Tutor and University oe receives THREE PUPILS LS into 
his House at Oxford, to prepare fur Matriculation. Two Vacancies.—Address, M.A., care of 
Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, London, E, "ag 


PRIVATE TUITION, with COMFORTABLE HOME.— 


The RECTOR (Married) of a small Country Parish, Graduate of Trin. Col. Cam., and an 
old Rugbeian, who takes THREE PUPILS to prepare in Classics, Mathematies, French, and 
thorough German for Universities and Public Examinations, has Two Vacancies for ensuing 
Term, and, in addition to the comforts ofa menage of higher order, otters to those Pupils whose 
Parents desire it some Shooting and Fishing, 63 standing for a Horse. References given and 
requested; Terms inclusive.—Address, Rev. Hl. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, 


Sa 
FORESTS, HOME 


FNDIAN TELEGR WORKS, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. Te _W. M. LUPTON (Author of * English Tlisto 
and Arithmetic ”’), assisted by a Gentlema: War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for all 
Departinents. pate Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
iE UNIVE RSITLES, AR MY, and OTHER EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—A_ highly Successful TUTOR prepares for MATRICULATION in Nine 
Months. No previous knowledge of Classics required. Testimonials and references of distine- 
tion, Liberal Terms. —Address, Cs ‘TAB, W inter’s Library, =  Kensin; 


{.NGINEERING. — STUDENTS are ‘prepared in the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil Engi- 
neering, and for the Indian Public W orks Department, by a complete course of Lastruction, with 


| or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The PRincipan. 


HOME for YOUNG LADIES ABROAD.—Dr. MEVERT 


receives into his Family FOUR YOUNG LADIES wishing to learn German, and finish 
their Education. Terms, 80 Guineas. One Vacancy.—34 ilbeckerweg, Eilbeck, near Hamburg. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN, who from failing 


Ifealth or Sight require the assistance of a resident READER and SEC RETARY, 
GENTLEMAN of good Birth and Edueation offers himself. A good practical knowledge of 
the French Language might render hima useful Travelling Companion. ‘The best references 
can be given.—Address, P. C. R., care of Messrs. Hatehard, 187 Piccadilly: 


AMMERING.—Rev. E. D ANZIGER, 17 Old , Cavendish 
Street, London, North Field Villa, Leeds, and 71 Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester, 
effectually and perma anently CURES all ea of SPEECH, whether due to Nervous- 
ness or other causes, irrespective of Age or c. No ig oa appliance used. —The highest 
References and Testimonials can be had on N.B— 


No Fee if no benefit derived. 


NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN.—By Command.— 


Messrs. DICKINSON have the honour to announce that, in compliance with awish very 

expressed, the Queen has been graciously pleased to sit for a Life- -size Picture, being a 
s of Her Majesty’s Gift to the late Mr. Peabody, and when completed Her Majesty 
has been pleased to sanction an Engraving therefrom. This important Picture (representing 
the Queen in Robes of State) will be E xhibited, and, although the Engraving will be executed 
ata price that will place it within the reach of 
all. As the demand will be necessarily large. those who desire to possess early Impressions are 
requested to transmit their Names without delay to Messrs. DicKJNSON, Publishers to Her 
Majesty, 114 New Bond Street, W. 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coffee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and improved.—Communications to “The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, tichmond 


Hill, S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. 


FROM MARSEILLES. 


Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
ALEXANDIUA Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
" 


And every alternate And every alternate 


Saturday, Dec. 25, 2 p.m. { Sunday, Jan. 2,7 a.m. 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


Saturday, Dee. 2p.m. Sunday, Jan. 2,7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ..... very And every Fourth 
Sunday thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 
* The following Reduced Rates w ill be ering to Bombay : 
From Southampton ‘irst Class ; £15 Second Class. 
From Marseilles. ... £43 

exclusive of transit through Egypt. A corresponding Reduction will be ‘made in the Rates from 
Bombay to Europe. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Strect, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southampton. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 


LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent G Garden, London. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. —HNEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London, Prize Medal, London’and Paris. 


JOHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Shipbuilders, and 


Contractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. All kinds of Machinery supplied. Also, 
Mr. Bourne’s Works on the Steam Engine. 


MArrix & WEBB'S 


CELEBRATED 


FLLECTRO-SILVER PLATE. — Guaranteed Quality. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


ADDRESS ONLY 71 anv 72 CORNHILL; 76, 77, anv 78 


OXFORD STREET. 


ENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 

No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Travellers, and 
are sent safe by post ge ee parts of the World. 


d. £ s.d. 
CUD. io 10 1515 0 2100 30 0 0 35 0 0 each. 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 880 1212 0 200 0 


BENSON'S ILLU PL Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 
STEAM Facrory—8 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, 25 OLD BOND STREET, 
D1, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, 1I.R.II. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Excliange, London. 


£8. d. 

Gold Lever Watches, from .....+++ +. 1616 0 | Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Gold. Half Chronometers, winding | Silver Half winding 

with or without a Key, from ~ 3615 0 with or without a Key, from_..... 0 
Gold Ilunting, Case extra.. ........ 5 5 0 | Silver Ils alf ronometers in liunt- 

Gold) Geneva Watches, examined | ing Cases, 6 0 

and guaranteed, from ........ 7 0 | Marine B 

Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from erecces £4 ds, 


Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Desc ription. Turret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000, 
TiEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Padres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 

5 per per ann., to months’ of 


At3 ditto ditto 3 dit tto dit tto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of bo Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charze; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign on in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every — description’ of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. — 


[MPERTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,660,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 

moderate rates of premium. 
wali Eas due at Christmas should be renewed before January 8, or the same will 

yme 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwat 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 

‘The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


A.D. 1720. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Braycu Orrice—29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esgq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors, 

Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt lattle Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Danielle "Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq 
William Davidson, Esq. George Forbes Akaicoimeon, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, E Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, ea Ties Somes, Esq 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William W: Esq. 

bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. | Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referce~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Christmas will expire on January 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 
Fire Insurances. 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
iyi Reversionsey Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assu 
PP nae Fn pedtnetions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
at form 
The Divisions ron Profit take place every Five Years. 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
This Corporation aitords to the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the posrentee, of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, we the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of a Century and a half. 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES Applicants 


be careful to obtain reliable evidence regarding the Solvency and Profitable 
Character of the Business. Such evidence consists of : . 7 
1. A Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities. 
2. An Abstract of the Valuation of the Policies. 
3. A Table of Bonuses to Policies of all durations. 
4, A Table of Values payable on Lapsed Policies of all durations. 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


as these Documents are to enable the Public to see distinctly how any Office really stands, and 
what benefits it will probably yield, it is believed that the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GcorrisH UNION INE SUR! ANCE COMPANY (FIRE 
d LIFE). 
Established 1824, and i esemeaial by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The following results of the Operations during the Y ding A’ 1, 1869, were reported 
at the Forty- fifth Court of  Propristors held at Edinburgh the Ist day of December 


1869, namely : 
Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 


Sums Insured thereby 243 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums . 14,136 12 5 

Amount of Life I n force seeecececceeceseccccee 4,450,000 0 0 
e Total Revenue of the ‘Company from all sources now 


Copies of Prospectus and all other information »may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
as above, or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom, 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
37 Cornhill, London. JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary~ 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Established 1823. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1869. 
Subscribed Capital (£900,000 uncalled) £1,000,000 


(Being equal to 55 per cent. gross amount assured, including 
Bonuses declared, and 19 eo! are Annual Premium Income.) 


Annual 


From £282,525 
From Interest on Investments 227,395, 509,920 - 
Gross amount assured by Policies, including B declared .........++. 9,833,000 
Amount of last Bonus appropriated (for the Five years ending on 


Total amount of Bonuses hitherto appropriated.........cecescesecesssecese 4,164,147 


Total Claims paid from the commencement of the Society— 
Sums £6112, 034 
E of M (inclusive of C issi 4} per cent. on the Annual Income. 
Assurances are granted upon the Lives of Persons in every station of life for Sums not 
exceeding £10,000, with or without Participation in Profits. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of hy gem &e., may be obtained on application, 
personally or by letter, to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 


GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 


For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JANUARY Number ready. 
GCAPET AL SHAREHOLDERS, IN VESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt, or So Fittings in every variety. 

MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRITIN BL 

RODRIGUES’ ATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING 
or morocco of the yuality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Boo! 

CARTE DE Vist Th PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent a 
nm morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and aa of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all Kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly Executed. 
All Articles Marked in Plain Figures. 
LONDON~—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


IR 

BEDSTE:! ADS, BEDDI NG, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 
S$. BURTON'S Stock on Show of xe. and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots stands 
unrivalled, either for extent or Woah es of prices. He also supplies Bedding manufactured 
Bed d quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, i Bs lls. each. gg Iron and Brass Bedsteads 

in great variety, from 28s. to £30. Complete Suites of pg home Furniture in Mahogany, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. are made at the Manulactory, 
84 Newman Street, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet \ Ware in great variety, from 


4s. the Set of Fi ive iece: 

WI M S. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmon; ~ we ——a to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, sends a GATAT OGUE containing upw: strations of oo unrivalled Stock, 
with Lists of Prices and Plans oF = et oH g Show- band post Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4,4 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. With 
present RAILWAY F OILITIES ‘thie ron Sf delivering Goods to the most distant parts of 
the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, unde: 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


is the only i which publishes them. These D may be obtained free of 
charge 


on 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
HEAD Orrice: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Lonpbon OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 
Board of Directors. 
George You! Hea: Mark 
Charles Eaward oliock, QC 
John Murray, Publishes Albemarle 
Samucl Laing, London Brighton Railway. 
James Anderson, +, Lincoln's Inn, 
The Rev. Alfred "Powe A: A., St. Olave’s Rectory, Hart Street. 
Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, & Co.). 
Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyd's. 
illiam George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 
West-End: Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 
THE LAST DAY of GRACE for receiving Proposals to participate in the Profits of 1865 is 
January 31, 1870. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
EpinpurGcu—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Lonpox—69 LOMBARD STREET. 
The afte Compan ies ANNUAL REPORT and BALANCE-SHEET may be obtained 


per only the * Pure” or Premiums. 
The Balance-Sheet shows the following Assets : 


Consols, &e. (Market Value, £70. saad 


£65,467 8 8 
woans on Land 


319,215 17 


Ditto on own Police: 19,389 14.1 

ditto other Securities . 12,860 7 9 
Premises in Edinburgh. Lo on 9,962 8 5 
n Bank, awaiting Investment; and Cash 31,369 10 4 


Premiums due at May 15, 1869, since received .....seeeeeeseeees 18,250 11 2 


Invested Funds... .£176,515 18 8 
The Company's Assets consist further of the present value of the future Net Premiums, which 
rs aa = Was £397,415 17s. 7d., and the value of Re-assurance Policies held from other Offices, 
6s, 6c 
These ‘Aaete are far more than equivalent to the Com ap oed 's obligations. The Paid-up 
Capital and Reserve afford in themselves the security to the Assured of an excess of actual funds 
‘yond the present value of the obligations, equal to 20 per cent. of that value 
The Company's funds have never been diminished by loss through rivestiacute, It has no 
Agencies out of the United Kingdom. 
Large Bonus Additions have been mate to the Policies from time to time. The last (in 1868) 
was at the rate of £1 10s. per Cent. per Annum, 
The new Life Policies of the last Three Years have amounted to £918,000. 
JOHN M. M'CANDLISII, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Sceretary in London. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AND 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS in 
FURNITURE. 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR THIS SEASON ARE REGISTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOTS. — THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S 
London Boots at Moderate Prices. 
LADIES’ Double-soled Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d.; House or Evening Boots, 5s. 6d. 
GENTLEMEN'S Elastic Boots, Calf, for Walking; or Patent Leather, for Dress, 21s. 
THE 1870 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing Special Notice of Convenient Arensempente for COUNTRY and FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS, free by post. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
“T consider Dr. De Jonzh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create and a therapeutic of great value 

Mr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., M Medical Officer’ to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work * On Consumption es:—" We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil is admitted to be Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh 


a= only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 

ract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING "ALLEYS in Mansions and 
Ponire Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


ALLSOP?'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES 

are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 

MACKIE, & CO., 33 W ellington Street, St Strand, W.C. 

PpuURE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 


3.—Dinner Claret (Sound fall Bordeaux). 
5.—Dessert Claret ............ (Pine flavoury Bordeaux) 


LAZENBY & SON’ s PICKLES, SAU CES, wore CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Provetetors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished wl 
their Name. are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which ar 
up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


HA®VEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ /iizabeth Lazenby.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being «bore the Gold Medal. to the British. French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Governments; Pint of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
venient and Stoc! 
CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron L1eBIG, whose Signature 
on every genuine Jar. 
Ask for ” Liebig ‘Company’ 's Extract,” and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


RAGR ANT SOAP. FIELD’ S “UN SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed ; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that FIELD 1 ison Tablet. 
Wholesale-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 
—From the Rev. G. ringfield Place. Leeds :—* tim 
oarseness, arising from cold or excess of public ing, I have taken Dr. LOCOCK'S 
WAFERS, and have invariably found relief.”—Sold by sal Chemists. 


INTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA 


are speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELTXiR. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — The NEW YEAR. 


NOTICE.—Nearly all the pony. Publis ed Books advertised in this day’s “ Saturday 

Review” are in Circulation at MUD! Paine TL TBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as 

the demand increases, and an ample ae is provided of ail the Principal Forthcoming Books 
as they appear. Book Socicties supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO/’S aw BOOKS. 
ACROSS AMERICA and ASIA. By Professor Rapmary; 


PUMPELLY, sometime Superintendent of the Santa. Rita Mines in Arizona. Royal gyo, 
with fine Illustrations on Wood by Linton, and Facsimiles of Japanese Woodcuts ang 
Colour Printing, cloth, (This day. 


“ Possibly no narrative yet written recounts | steam navy, and was given a large escort and 
experiences among so many races of men. Government facilities. His travels in the in. 
His accounts of the realities of pioneer life in terior of China were fuller of incident and 
Arizona, early in the present decade, east into greater in extent than those of the Abbé Hue, 
the shade the wildest tales of border tiction. embracing in the aggregate wh 5,000 miles, 

‘rom Arizona, Professor Pumpelly crossed to Mr. Pumpelly was in China over a year, 

San Francisco, making a d¢tour through experiences there were full of adventures, 
Sonora, and then sailed to Japan, to accept a tragic and grotesque. On leaving China, the 
commission as mining engineer under the Professor went northward through Cen: 
Government. At the breaking out of the Asia into Siberia, and travelled across Siberia 
Japanese revolution, in 186 2, he sailed for in an open sleigh in the depth of winter, 
China, and arrived there almost simultane- reaching St. Petersburg in the sprin; of 1865. 
ously with the fleet purchased by the Chinese He came from thence home by the usual 
Government in Europe. After a dangerous routes, thus co mpleting a tour around 
journey _of 3,000 miles in the valley of the world, occupying five years of travel and 
Yangtz Kiang, he was engaged by the Chinese special observation.” 
Low's Monthly Bulletin, 


Government to search for coal for their new 

THE ANDES and the AMAZON; or, Across the Continent of 
South America. By JAMES OrTON, M.A. Dedicated to Professor Darwin. Post 8yo, 
cloth, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 10s. éd. 


A SEARCH for WINTER SUNBEAMS in the RIVIERA, 
CORSICA, ALGIERS, and SPAIN. By the Mon. Samven 8. Cox. With numerous 
Woodcuts, “Chromulitho; sraphs, and Steel Engravings. 8vo. cloth extra, 16s, 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New Artistic Book of 


Travel. By Henry BLackBuRN, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


NOTES in ENGLAND and ITALY. By Mrs., 


HAWTHORNE (Widow of the Novelist). Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ART in ENGLAND: NOTES and STUDIES. By Dvurttox 


CooK. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


THE LAST of the TASMANIANS: a History of the Dlack 


War in Van Diemen’s Land. By JAMES BoNWICK, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Ethnological 
Society, &c. With numerous Llustrations, 16s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 STREET. 


8vo. 15s. 
J APAN: being a Sketch of the History, Government, and 
Officers of the Empire. By WALTER Dickson. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


8vo. price lds. 


QUEEN of SCOTS and HER ACCUSERS; 


embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 1: es until the Close of 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE, postage free on application. The Collection 
of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred ‘Thousand Volumes of Surplus Copies of 

popar Books of the Past and Present Season, and ‘T'wenty Thousan d Volumes of ae 

orks, i in ornamental bindings, well adapted for NEW YEAR'S GIFTS and PRIZES 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AII the BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be ated 

with the least possible delay by all mt ae to MUDIE’sS MANCHESI TER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King 5 Street, Cheapside. — 


| jON DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
ae in 1841. Patvon—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 

of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
eontains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, : £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘Ten to “Town, ) li om open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, i = the supply ceanieed: All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’'S United Libraries, 
307 307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic, 


NE EW. _ TBR ARY COMPANY.—LIBRARY DEPART- 

—Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum upwards can_commence at any date. 
All the! ately Books added to the Library as soon as they appear.—For particulars, apply to 
the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


NEW YEAR, 1870.—ENTIRELY NEW CLEARANCE 
LIST.—The DIRECTORS of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY have just published 
an entircly new CLEARANCE LIST, in_which they have offered more than One Hundred 
Thousand Volumes of ‘Standard and other Works at mfurvellously Low Prices, in order to ctiect 
a Clearance. 

Copies of the New List can_be obtained on application to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, | Ww. 


100. 000 VOLUMES of STANDARD and other BOOKS 

to be Sold at exceedingly Low Prices.—For List of Prices, apply to the 

Secretary of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
mdon, 


100 VOLUMES of BOOKS of Recent Date for £2 10s.— 
Apply to the Seeretary of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 


EW LIBRARY COMPANY.—NEW CARRIAGE-FREE 


TERMS. py eae Pua to and fro.—Apply to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, Ww 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S BIBLIC AL WORKS. Just 
published, a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, illustrated with numerous Specimen 
pages. y post, free. 
SAMUEL Bacstrr & Sons, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW SONGS and BALLADS.—Sung at the LONDON 


BALLAD CONCERTS during the present Season. 


HWALF-MAST (by CLARIBEL), Sung by Miss Julia 


8. 

4 

BIRDS IN THE NIGHT (by ——— SULLIVAN), Sung by Madame Sher- a 
rington . 

SOME OTHE y y M i 3 

4 

3 


SACRED VOWS (by VINGINIA G ABRIEL), a * by Madame Patey 
CHRISTMAS BELLS (by HATroy), Sung by Mr. Santley......... 
COLLEEN (by J. L. MOLLoy), Sung by Miss Julia Elton............+ 
REM@MBERED (by VinGinta GABRIEL), Sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby.. 
SINCE LONG AGO (by Mrs. PHILLIPS), Sung by Madame Patey.... 
THE VAGABOND = MOLLOY), Sung by Mr. Santley.......:.sssecesseeeeeeees 
London : Boosry & Co., Holles Street. 
Half-price of the ‘Publishacs, end of all Musioselion: in Town and Country. 


4 
3 
3 
4 


“ce at Westminster in 1569. By JoHN HOsACcK, Barrister-at-La 
This Work contains the Book of Articles produced against Queen el at Westminster 
in 1569, together with various other Original Documents. 
“ The story never flags, and it should be perused and reperused by every one interested—and 
who is not ?—in the subject of which it treats.""—A thenewum. 
* The book is eminently fair and impartial, and sure, therefore, on that ground to have all the 
greater weight.” —Standur 
“ There can now be no doubt that the murder was contrived. not by Mary, but by her 
accusers.” —Scotsman. 
“ Mr. Hosack has confronted more than one antagonist, but podety Mr. Froude, and we 
must say has shaken that reckless knight in his saddle."—7imes, 
Ww ILLIAM BLackWooD & Sons, E dinburgh and 


Now ready, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE ORIGIN, PERSECUTIONS and DOCTRINES of 


= WALDENSES, from Documents, many now for the first time Collected, with 
Remarks and Comments thereon. By the Rev. Pius MELIA, D.D. 
London: JAMES TOOVEY, 177 Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
CHU RCH MEMBERSHIP on CHURCH PRINCIPLES: 
Essay on the Gifts and Functions of the Christian Society. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
TRAVERS SMITH. 
Dublin: Hopers, Foster, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 12s. 
ERD'S COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN 
SCOTTISH SONGS and BALLADS: a Verbatim reprint (with engraved Vignette 
Titles), and fair imitation of the Edition of 1776, with an Appendix, ¢ he 
or substituted matter of the first and last Editions. Impression limited. A few on fiance super- 
fine thick ribbed paper, 21s, 
Kerr & RICHARDSON, Glasgow. 
H. SOTHERAN & Co., 136 Strand, London. 


Hk HOLY FAMILY COMPLETE in TWELVE BOOKS. 


Sacred Melodies, arranged by W. H. CALLcort, for the Pianoforte. Solos,each 5s.; Duets, 
each 6s.; Accompaniments for Flute, Violin, Violoncello, each Is. Each at Half-price, with an 


extra Stamp for postage. 

THE Elegant Ballad of the Day is FAR AWAY. By Miss 
M.L INDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). The same for the Pianoforte, by CAnL Luini. Each 
free by post for Nineteen Stamps. 

MR. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NATIONAL SONGS and 


BALLADS are—* Thy Voice is Near,” “The Music of her Voice,” “In the Downhill of 
Life,” and * Morn on the Meadow.” Each free by post for Nineteen Stamps. 


London: Published only by Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
May be had £ verywhere. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1870.—The Best, most 
Complete, and Cheapest pane) k ever published. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Newsvendors.—Pr re 18.5 or nea ly half-bound, Is. 6d. 


VHOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS.—The 
New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Moguls 

est quality); Harrys (second quality) ; and the cheaper varieties of Highlanders (in “four 
qualities). 


PEZIQUE, in Boxes, with MARKERS and “GUIDE” by 
CAVENDISH, in great Variety. Prices, 2s. 6d. to £3 3s. 


DR OLE, a New Card Game, with “GUIDE” by Cavenpisi. 


Of all Boc cecllers and Stationers. 
Tnos. DE LA Ru Co., London. 


BY HER MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATENT. 
CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. Of all Dealers in 


Fancy Goods, 
THos. DE LA Rue & ©o., , London. 


HIST, the Laws and Principles of. Price 3s, 6d, By 
” CavENDISIT. Ninth Edition. Of Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. DE LA Rue & Co., London. 


POCKET SERIES. By Cavenpisz, 


POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET LAWS OF WILIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT WHIST, ‘6d, 
POCKET GUIDE TO CROQUET. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE TO BEZIQUE. 6d. 
Tuos. Dk LA & Co., London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 267, will be | 
published on SATURDAY Next, the 15th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS in- 
tended Hor insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than MoNDAY NEXT, 
January 10th. 
London: Lonemans and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, B.C. 


Te THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 


pesiteer ineuton in the Forthcoming ne of the above Periodical must be forwarded to | 
y the 6th, and EILLS by the sth instant, 


Joun MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLYV., will 
be published on SATURDAY, JANUARY lde 
CONTENTS : 
1. MR. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL, 
2. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
3. MR. LECKY'’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
4. THE LAND QUESTION IN FRANCE, 
5. ERA OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 
6. THE RIG VEDA. 
7. NEW ZEALAND AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
8. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
9. MISS AUSTEN AND MISS MITFORD. 
10. THE IRISH CAULDRON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, 6s. 


(THE DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. No. XXVIL 
CONTENTS : 

1. THE THEORY OF DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION, 

2 ROME, 

3. THE ENGLISH PROTESTANT MARRIAGE LAW. 

4. MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S IRISH ODES. 

5. FATHER FABER'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 

6. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS._THE CASKET PAPERS. 

7. THE LANDLORD AND TENANT QUESTION IN IRELAND. 

8. INFALLIBILITY AND THE COUNCIL. 

9. NOTICES OF BOOKS: M. Renouf’s new Pamphlet on reve Honorius—Mr. 
Ffoulkes—The Roman Index and its Proceedings—Adelaide Capece Minutolo 
—Writings of Madame Swetchine, &e. &c. 

London : : Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1870. 


No. DCLI. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
Earl’s Dene. Part IIT. Lord Lytton’s Comedy. 
The Farming and Peasantry of the Con- ‘The Opening of the Suez Canal. 
tinent. Mr. Froude and Queen Mary. 
John. “Part III. Lord Byron and his Cal 


Lord Mayo and the Umballa Durbar. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EDITED BY MR. FROUDE. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. the First Number of a New Senrtes of 


MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. Froups, 
M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

England and her Colonies. By the Eprror. 

Westward : a Grandfather's Dream, 

Lunar Warmth and stellar Heat. 

Trish Elections and the Influence of the Priests. By J. Lowry WauiIrTie. 
Rambles in Devon. By Parricius WALKER. 

Laissez-faire, By Rogerr WILLIAMS. 

Proteus. 

Dr. Robert Lee of Edinburgh: a Sketch by SaTRiry. 

The Last ‘ Field-Day” in the New York ** Gold-Room.” 

Ireland and the Irish Land Question. 


London: LoNeMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Price 6d. 
THe GARDENER: a Monthly Magazine of Horticulture and 


Edited by WILLIAM THomMson, Dalkeith Gardens, N.B., Author of a 
Treatise on the Culture of the Grape- Vine,’’&c., and RICHARD ‘DEAN, Ealing. 
Yearly Subscription, 6s.; or, free by post, 7s. 
WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Sons, a7 Paternoster Row, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


On and after Saturday, January 8, 


THE CHOIR JOURNAL will be published every Saturday, 


price 2d., og and handsomely printed, on Toned Paper, with Three Pages of M usic 
in each Number. Ilalf-year ly Subscription, ineludin ing Postage, 6s. 6d.—Oilice of ‘the “ Choir,” 
pare aren Fleet Street, E.C., to which Address dvert 


Just out, 
JOURN: AL DES DEMOISELLES.—38th Year. No. TI. 1870. 


Of all similar French Periodicals the above has the widest Circulation, and enjoys the 
highest reputation. The purity of its Literary Contents, the exquisite Fashion Plates and | 
Patterns which each Number contains, will soon make it the favourite Family Journal in 
England. The Publishers therefore beg to recommend it, for no better and more entertaining | 
French Periodical can be put into the hands ot Young Ladies. boom bpendent of Thirty-two pages 
and an English Description of the Plates and Patterns, aa Sumber contains Eight imperial 
octavo pages of Embroidery, and every alternate Num a Selection of New Music, &e. 

_ Price per Number, Is. 6d.; and post-free to any part of "the United Kingdom, Is.8d. Subserip- 
8 post-free per Annum, ‘ls. 
L. Hac HETTE & Co., 18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


HE ASIATIC (Published every Wednesday, price 6d.) 
contains: Original Articles upon Anglo-Indian and Eastern Topies—Complete Summary 

of each Mail’s News—Spirit of the Eastern Press—Reviews of Works bearing upon the East. 

35 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
EW HALL of the INNER TEMPLE. — See THE 
sy Se ir of this Week for Views Internal and External—Portrait of Mr. Benjamin 
Trey, —Gleanings at Gl as to Building Agreements—The 
Dignity all Art News. A New Volume. 4d.; by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


8vo. pp. 60, with Map, 3s. 


HE OXUS and the INDUS. By Major Evans Bett, | 
Author of Retrospects and Prospects of Indian &c. 
“We heartily commend a suggestion made by Major Evans Bell in his recent pamphlet, 
* The Oxus and she Indus,’ by far the ablest recently published on the Central Asian 
Dail ews, 
“We think it well to call attention to an excellent pamphlet on the subject by Major Evans 
Il, bearing the title of *The Oxus and the Indus,’ and vin which the whole matter is 
exhaus atively discussed and handled with singular knowledge.” - Stawlard. 

* The Oxus anid the I ndus’ is an essay by Major Evans Bell on our policy in Affghanistan, | 
specially sinee the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863, Major Bell writes with an ample know- 
Iedze of his subject, and his views have the merit of being clearly expressed and definite in their 
aim.” Morning Star 

“SoPhe Oxus and the Indus,’ by Major Evans Bell, author of *Retrospects and Prospects of | 
Tudian Policy,’ has at least the striking merit of being outspoken and decided on a question 
concerning which there is still much ies bee of opinion. The book—or pamphlet rather, 
Since it consists of only some sixty pages—is well deserving of attention at this moment, when 
the subject of which it treats is every day becoming of more urgent political importance.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 


By the same Author, 


RETROSPECTS and PROSPECTS of INDIAN POLICY. 


8vo. pp. vi. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“We apprehend that it is the duty ofev ery Tndian statesman to read Major Bell’s work with 
*areful attention.” December 25, 1869. 


London: Tripyver & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


“ Good words are worth much and cost little.” Hrrnenr. 


WORDS. Edited by Norman Mactrop, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


The Publishers beg to announce that _ they have made aprnaccrente for the oo 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 1 below GUOD WORDS this Yea 

1, DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. By Norman inne’ D.D. 

2. CARLINO. The New Story by the Author of “ Doctor Antonio.” 


3. COUNTRY OF THE VAUDOIS. By Samvet SmiLeEs, Author 
of “ Se 


4, LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. By the Rev. CHARLES KiNGsLey. 
5. DOROTHY FOX. The New Three-Volume Story by the Author of “Tow it all 


Happened. 
6. IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaucuay, D.D., Master 
the Tem 
7. Sa PEOPLE, AND HOW THEY LIVE. By “Goop Worvs” Commis- 
IONE 
8. LECTURES IN SCIENCE. By Writers eminent in their several 


9 BaYOrED LIVES. Mission Tableaux from the last two Centuries, by the Author of 
Praying and Working.” 


10. A SERIES OF POEMS. By Jean INGELOW. 
ll. FERNYHURST COURT. The New Story by the Author of “Stone Edge.” 
In addition to the above, there will also be Articles by most of the other Authors whose 
Contributions have raised GOOD WORDS to its high position. 
STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


THE JANUARY PART. 


WORDS. Edited by Norman Mactrrop, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 
Begins a New Volume, and contains as follows: 
1. aa By the Author of “Doctor Antonio,” “Lorenzo Benoni,” &¢c. Chapters 


2. THE AIR-MOTHERS. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGsLry. 
3. DAYS IN NORTH INDIA. By the Epiror. 1.—Calcutta to Benares. 
4, LADY NOEL BYRON. Written in 1852. 
5. DOROTHY FOX. By the Anthor of * ier it all Happened.” 
Chapter 1. —The Fortune of W 
»  2—* Like the Prince ond Princess in the Fairy Tales.” 
»  3.—At King’s-Heart. 
6. TWO SONGS. ByJrAN LNGELOW. 
of **Se 
8 THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE PRE — AND OF THE FUTURE. By 
Henry ALronp. D.D., Dean of Canterbury 
9. OUR WORKING PEOPLE, AND now. THEY LIVE. By “Goop Worps” 
ComMIssIONER. I.—The Newcastle Collier. 
10. WORK : a Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of “ Lady Grace.” 
ll. MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rev. CHARLES TURNER. 
12. THE FRENCH REFORMATORY OF ST. MICHEL. By TI. M.F. SKENE. 
13. DEVOTED LIVES. By the Rev. W. FLEMING S1TEVENSUN, Author of * Praying and 
Working.” I,—The Apostle of Greenland. 


STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


NTHONY TROLLOPES NEW STORY, RALPH the 

HEIR (with Tinstrations & A. Fraser), is to appear in SIXPENN Y MONTHLY 

pare and al:o a; a SUPPLE ENT to the SAIN PAULS MAGAZLNE, commencing 
NUARY n both 


STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Mill. 
Monthly, Illustrated, including Supplement, Is. 
SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. Edited by Anriony 


Tue 
TROLLOPE. 
ConTENTS of the JANUARY Part: 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By tag OLIPHANT. Chapter 25.—Suecess. Chapter 25.— 

A Discovery, Chapter 27.—Laurie’s Fate. Chapter 28,—A Full Stop. 
THE OTTOMAN RULE IN EUROPE. 
AN EDITOR'S TALES. No. IV.—The Panjandrum. Part I.—Hope. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
THE ROLLIAD. 
THE OLD GEOLOGIST. 
THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 

SUPPLEMENT. 


RALPH the HEIR. By Anrnony Trortors. Chapter 1.— 


Chapter 2._Popham Villa. Chapter 3.—What happened the Lawn at 
0) 
ins STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, Part I., price 6d., of 
ALPH the HEIR. The New Story by Anrnony TroLiore. 
With Illustrations by Fraser. To be continued in Sixpenny } Monthly Parts. 
STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Mill. 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE 
get the BENEFIT of Mr. TROLLOPE'’S NEW STORY—the Monthly Parts being 
eitehed in at the end of it in a form suitable for binding up separaicly on completion of the 


56 Ludgate IIill, January, 1870. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'’S MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, éd. 


G00D WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited by Groren Mac- 
DONALD, and Illustrated by Arthur Hughes and others. 
Tue JANUARY PART contarns: 
1, RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By the Epiror. Chapters 10—12. 
2. TACKLING OLD EPIIRAIM. By the Author of * The Green Hand.” 
3. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the EpiTor. 
4. MRS. BLUNDERBORE’S TRIALS. By 
5. AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES. By the Rev. B. G. Jouns. First Paper. 
6. @14c0N0 AND PALLIDINA; or, the Italian Beggars. By the Countess Mant 
ONTEMERLL, 


7. AT_TIIE BACK or aoe NORTH WIND. By the Author of “ Dealings with the 
Fairies.” Chapte 


8. ITYMNS FOR THE "YOUNG. With Music by Joun HULLan. No. IIL. 
9. THE BOY WIO HAD NO MEMORY. 
10. TO BOYS. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
11. THE SWALLOW. By One of the Authors of “ Child- World.” 
12. BEES AND BEEIIVES. By H.B. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. 
STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. A 
MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. the Fortieth Thousand of 
THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. 
Tennyson, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 
MR. TENNYSON'S OTHER WORKS. 
IDYLLS OF TILE KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 
ENOCIL ARDEN, &c. Small svo. 6s. 


By ALrreD 


POEMS. Small 8vo. 9s. 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. 
THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. 5s. SELECTIONS. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 

Now ready, 

THE POCKET VOLUME EDITION of MR. TENN YSON’S 

WORKS. 10 vols. in neat case, £2 53. 
STRAHAN & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
Monthly, Is. 
yor 
RESENT DAY PAPERS on PROMINENT QUESTIONS 
in THEOLOGY. Edited by the Right Rev. ALEXANDER Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. 
Now ready, 
I. THE ATONEMENT. II. THE EUCHARIST. III. THE RULE OF FAITH. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 Hill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[January 8, 1870, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 1870: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, and 
the Arts of Design. 


With beautiful Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d.; Yearly Volumes, 31s. 6d. 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., % IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. 


It has been resolved to record the Proceedings of the University of 


Oxford, and to publish such notices as are necessary for the information of | 


its Members and the Public, in the form of a Gazette. 
The First N 


ADVERTISEMENTS must reach the Office, at the Clarendon Press, on 
or before January 22. 


umber will appear on January 28, 1870. 


Subscriptions must be payable to the Delegates of the Press. 


OxForD, DECEMBER 29, 1869. 


THE GRAPHIC 


For JANUARY 8 contains the following Engravings from Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists : 


PORTRATE OF THE LATE REFUGE FOR ENGLISH BOYS 
T. CRESWICK, R.A. IN AMERICA. 

FROZE IN IN. GEESE. 

PANTOMIMES. 

COURT. LIEUTENANT WAGHORN. 

FOOTBALL AT RUGBY. BEAGLES. 

THE LosT CHILD. TE KOOTI. 


Second Edition, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE GRAPHIC 


CONTAINS A TWO-PAGE ENGRAVING OF 
CHRISTMAS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS, vine quent OF A NEW PAN- 
SKATING. 

CHRISTMAS CILARACTERS. 
FAIRFIELD CHURCIL. 


PRIV ATRICALS. 
A DREAM OF TOYS. 
THE DREAM REALIZED. 


| 
THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, 


For holding Six Numbers, price 2s. 6d., can be obtained at the Office. 


Parts of THE GRAPHIC will be published every Five Weeks, containing the Five 
previous issues of the Paper, price 2s. 6d, 


Part I. now ready. 


OFFICE, 190 STRAND, W.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth (pp. 592), price 5s. ; free by post, 5s. 6d. 


ADDISON'S (JOSEPH) ESSAYS from the “ SPECTATOR.” 
As a moralist, no writer has ever supplied a purer system of ethics—or a code of 
religious recepts more wey ~apaaaae with the genuine spirit of Christianity, than will be 
found in the writings of Addiso 
London TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE COLONIAL QUESTION. 

Cloth lettered, with 2 Maps, 10s. 6d. 

THE SAN JUAN WATER BOUNDARY QUESTION as 
affecting the Division of Territory between Great Britain and the United State 


Containing American State Papers hitherto Unpublished in this Country. By Vi iscount 
MILTON, M.P. 


London: CASSELL, Petrer, & GALPIN. 


published, ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional 2s. 6d. 


PILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers, 


| 


‘THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By 


ISE 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. Hepwortn Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION T0 
THE QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s. 


“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. Both volumes are 
decidedly attractive.” —Times. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J, 


C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” mi Book 
about Lawyers,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week, 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 
D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c, 
R. H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs, 
Ouipuant, Author of “ The Life of Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BAILLIE CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining book.”—Daily News. 


FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizz Setina 


Illustrated by the Marchioness of Hasrmncs. 1 vel. elegantly bound, 10s, 6d, 
“This volume is exactly one of those which most profoundly touch and stir the trues 
Christmas feelings.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
EpWanrp 


WILBERFORCE, Author of “ Social Lifein Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A decidedly clever novel. The characters are drawn with skill and humour.” —A thenewn, 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 3 vols 


“ Then take the Spring while it is Spring ; 
Live warm in Summer while it glows ; 
Nor wait till Winter comes as king, 
With crown of thorns that bear no rose.” 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“We ean call to mind nothing from the author's pen that has a more enduring charm 
than the fresh and graceful sketches in these volumes.” — United Service Mag. 


DEBENHAWM’S VOW. By Ame ia B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vols. 


“This novel is well written and readable.”—Zcho. “The characters are remarkably weil 
drawn.” —John Bull. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 
Now ready, demy Svo. 8s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of a VISIT to EGYPT, COX- 
STANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, &c. in the Suite of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM Grey, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown S8yo. gilt edges, 5s, 


HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN DURING the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1801-1869. 
By Francis CuLuinc Carr, of H.M.'s Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, large crown Syo. with a Frontispiece by Frederick Walker, 10s. 6d. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 


SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, post Svo. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT 


Gascon Story. 


ST.-JEAN : 


SMITH, ELDER, & 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


3 vols. post Svo, vls. 6d. 


THE GARSTANGS of GARSTANG 
CRANGE, By T. TROLLOPE, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly post 8vo. 


WHAT HER FACE SAID: the Story of 


Five Months as related to a Friend. By JANE HerrLesronr. 


SMITIT, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. with Coloured Map and Engravings on Wood, 5s, 
(He CLIMATE and RESOURCES of MADEIRA as 
regarding chiefly the Necessities of Cons aaption and the Welture of Invalids. By 
MICHAEL C. GRABHAM, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Joun Ct Cuv RC HILL & Sons, New Burlington m Street. 


Just | publishe d, 


BES. RHYDDING and the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
By W. Macirop, M.D.,F.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding. 
tian to the Ilkley Hospital. 
__ Lond on: Hanpw ICKE, Piceadilly. 


y 


Just published, Second d Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts ane Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ts. 84. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, — By. 


Detector. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular,” 
London: H, BAILLibRe, 219 Regent Street, 
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The Saturday Review. 


anuary 8, 1870.] 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


QONGS of a WAYFARER. By NEW WORKS. 


DAvIEs. —+—- 
é «Had Mr. DAVIES’ poems been pub- | ness would appear to be modelled after 
ER. yjshed two hundred years ago, the world | BEN Joxsox, or some of his followers, | THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCI XVII. 
‘ON To uid now be quoting them as marvel- | and which, in its own particular style, 
wes examples of poetic grace and senti- | appears to be almost perfect. We should January, 1870. (On Saturday next. 
umes are give this little CONTENTS. 
"he Examiner and London Review. gem if we cou mately do so.” 
J “ is not often that an unknown Atheneum. 1. ged QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
y dv. qriter, coming before us with an un- “In noticing a volume of this kind 2. GE RITAIN. 
A Book peralded volume of verse, claims a | specimens, not descriptions, are wanted ; 3. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL VON BRANDT. 
. | 4, SIR CHARLES ADDERLEY ON COLONIAL POLICY. 
for the presen wha' qu 
Daviess for the PresPall Mall Gazette, formly excellent......They are full of 5. JOHN CALVIN IN CHURCH AND STATE, 
he ae «We feel a pleasure in inviting special | melody and beauty. We trust they will |. 6. LONDON TOPOGRAPHY AND STREET NOMENCLATURE, 
1c ae! | attention to a poem called ‘The Garden,’ | come into the hands of many.” 7. VEITCH’S MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
rteait” | which from its calm and classical sweet- Scotsman. 8. THE PRECHRISTIAN CROSS. 
tori London: LonemMAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. ; 9. THE LAND QUESTION IN IRELAND. 
4 
In crown 8vo. with 28 Woodcut Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
G EOLOGY and REVELATION; or, the Ancient History of FRASER S MAGAZINE, for J ANUARY, 
‘DEN J the Earth, considered in the Light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. 1870, being No. I. of a New Series. Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 8vo. price 
By the Rev. MoLLoy, D.D. Professor of Theology in the Royal College of Hatr-a-Crown. 
Saint Patrick, Maynooth. INTENTS, 
he truest London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Error. 
’ 5 Lunar Warmth and Stellar Heat. : 
pe . aan glans one em, Irish Elections and the Influence of the Priests. By J. Lowry WHITTLE. 
VARD and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SaapwortH Rambles sin Devon, By WALKER. 
" H. Hopeson. sez-faire. By ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
Proteus. 
, This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative ; ; - 
ouitosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent the 
Vols, ff inthe idea of the Infinite. Ireland and the Irish Land Question. 
Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LoncmMans, GREEN, and Co. Paterncster Row. SPEECHES and DESPATCHES of EARL 
L, 1817-1865. Wi i 
yries, LAND-LAWS AND NATIONAL WELFARE. RUSSELL, 1817-1865. With Introductions by Earl 
—e Just published, in Svo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE BIBLE the PEOPLE'S CHARTER. By Micnazz | HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
ARDS. THOMAS SADLER. Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. FRroupE, M.A. 
’ “We bear unhesitating testimony to the sound sense Mr. Sadler exhibits, the Vols. XI. and XII. (completion), price 36s. 
yaried knowledge and the real power he possesses.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“The best part of Mr. Sadler’s book is that in which he discusses what he calls 
ably wel the ‘agrarian law’ of the Mosaic constitution. On this subject he has collected a CHAPTERS and SPEECHES on the IRISH 


very considerable body of information and makes out a strong case.” SPECTATOR. 
“Readers of a higher class, and a more educated tone of mind, who take an 
‘ interest in the many useful topics here discussed, may rely on Mr. Sadler as a pains- 
oY taking, cautious, and safe guide who has much to say that is worthy of their very 

best attention.” STANDARD. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
SR BERNARD BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC AND CHANGEFUL 
FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES. 
Just published, in 2 vols, Svo. price 21s. cloth, 

\ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernarp Burks, 
C.B. LL.D. Ulster King of Arms, Author of ‘* The Peerage and Baronetage,” 


the “ Landed Gentry,” ‘* Dormant and Extinct Peerage,” ‘‘ Family Romance,” &c. 
New Edition, revised and remodelled. 


LAND QUESTION. By Jonny Sruarr Mitt. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady Easruake. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS. 


Containing his Journal and other Writings ; with Complete Catalogues of his 
By W.B.Scorr. With Six Etchings and other Illustrations. 
vo. price 


ON- 


Prince 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Jonny 


“ The subject is good, and the labour has 


“This work contains as many examples Wiad Curious collection of the decays and TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, with 2 Portraits. Fep. 
aad of strange adventure and capricious fate as | lapses of hereditary glory.” 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ONS would suffice to render even a story of ro- Pall Mall Gazette. 
mance intensely interesting and pathetic.” 


301-1869, waminer. been well bestowed.” —A theneum. 
se Inner London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. THE LIFE ‘and LETTERS of FARADAY. 
By Dr. BENcE Jones, Secretary of th al Instituti e 
Just published, in 8vo. with Plate, price 5s. cloth, with Portrait, price 28s. lees enieihiaiiamainiin 
VESTIGES of the HISTORIC ANGLO-HEBREWS in 
eae EAST ANGLIA; a Paper read before the Royal Archzological Institute of * 
Os. 6d. Great Britain, at Bury St. Edmund's in July 1869. By the Rev. M. MARGoLIOUTH, FAMILIES of SPEECH ° F our Lectures 
seri D. &e. delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in March, 1869. By the ‘ 
Mi ss a London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 5s. 6d. 7 


TO CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 
New Edition, in crown Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ale IVIL SERVICE GUIDE. By R. Jonnsron. 
Edition, with Corrections up to the Present Time. 
“ The latest and best work of its kind.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 


Now complete in Four Votumes, Quarto, price £7 cloth ; to be had in Two 
Sections, Vous. I. and Il. price 70s. and Vots, III. and IV. price 70s. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
4 R. G. Latuam, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. &c., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK, Synoptical 


and Explanatory, of JOHN STUART MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By 
the Rev. A. H. Kmuick, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as 


derived from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity; with an 
Introductory Epistle. By the Hon. CoLtn Linpsay. 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of S. IGNATIUS 


of LOYOLA; with a Preface on the Use of the Book. Edited by the Rev. SS 
SuipLey, M.A. 24mo. 3s. 6d. 


Second 


A N G bridge ; Author of “ The English Language,” &c. Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL 
. ——, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, M.A. With numerous Emendations 
aud Additions. 
“The special excellence of the present over and extensive, that it may be regarded virtu- A QUEEN S DEATH, and other P oems. By 
dl previous editions will found in the ally as a new book...... Dr. Latham’s Dic- GEORGE SMITH. Fep. 8vo, [On Thursday next. 
etymological department.”—John Bull. tionary deserves to be studied by every one 
et 1 eee THE ANEID of VIRGIL translated into 
: Lon ENGLISH VERSE. By Contnaton, M.A., late Corpus Professor of 
ry of EN, eee Latin in the University of Oxford. ‘Third Edition: Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1870. Containng| TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 
Lists of Honours and Prizes | of Graduates in Honours at the B.A. - 
jou awarded during the Year 1869; Regu- | Degree; Appointments held by Medical J a. P mon er New and Cheaper Edition, with 27 Woodcuts. 
UGAL. lations for Medical and Surgical Degrees | Graduates, and by former Students of P. “e Hi 
and Licenses ; Course for the Theolo- School of 
, Exhibitions ; Revised Courses for inity College since the Foundation ; 
tA 8° [Yoleratorships ; New Limited Mathe- | List of the present University Electors, THE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 
lids." ] Matical Honour Course ; Complete List ' with the dates of their Degrees, &c. Historical Tale. By the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-Moore, M.A, New and Cheaper 
Also, now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. boards, Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to the 
RONIC University Calendar for 1870. NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
Rhydding. Dublin: Hopces, SMITH, and Co. London: Lonemans and Co. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Two Novels— 
ene Now ready, Parr I. in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, THE WARDEN, price 1s. 6d. 
i Cases in 
it ~*~ HAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED by the LEX SCRIPTA, BARCHESTER TOWERS, price 2s, 


By W. L. Rusnton, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member 
o the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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Now ready, 8 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS, 


A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to her Friends. With 
Anecdotes of all her celebrated Contemporaries, Literary, Social, and Poli- 
tical. By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrrance. With an Introductory Memoir, &e., 
by the late Rev. Win1iAM Harness, her Literary Executor. 


From THE TIMES. 


A very acceptable contribution to literary and artistic history. Miss Mitford possessed the 
knack of catching a likeness very happily in a few lines, she could tell or repeat a story 
pithily, and the letters are full of shrewdly-sketched portraiture and well-told anecdote. She 
moved in one of those many circles composing the literary life of the first half of this century 
which intersected each other, but have separate centres ; and these volumes are especially inter- 
esting, showing us, as they do, the opinions of an independent sect, whose demigod was neither 
Byron nor Wordsworth, but which had its own Pantheon of divinities. 


From THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Very interesting and entertaining volumes. Nothing is more striking in these Letters than 
their vivacity and cheerfulness; and the last volume is the most interesting of the three. They 
show a life fall of energy, sympathy, kindness, observation; a mind of extraordinary versati- 
lity, in harmony with its times, and keeping its powers and its interest in booksand men vigorous 
to the last. These letters illustrate art and literature of the day for fifty years,and one chief 
interest of them is the portraits, characters, and traits of distinguished people who came in their 
author’s way. 

From THE SPECTATOR. 


The interest of these volumes is twofold—personal and literary. Miss Mitford's life, as 
mournful as it was beautiful, is more deserving of remembrance than any of her writings. It 
exhibits a spirit of self-sacrifice, of filial devotion—and shall we add, of filial delusion ?—which 
is to most of us almost past understanding. The letters. which commence with the century and 
terminate in 1855, abound with delightful literary gossip and personal reminiscences. The style 
is admirable; simple, unaffected, idiomatic. The bits of rural description remind us of “ Our 
Village,” and the remarks on men and books are generous and discriminating. Such a book 
allures us on from page to page with a curious fascination: every moment the eye is attracted by 
a familiar name, or by a criticism which compels attention by some pleasant thought or 
amusing anecdote; and it may be safely said, that there is not one tedious chapter in the three 
volumes. 


From THE ATHEN ZUM. 


A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our knowledge of both remote and recent times. 
The work abounds in capital sketches of character. They are so many that selection becomes 
embarrassing; but we are sure we need not add anything to the commendation with which we 
now consign these volumes to the public. 


From THE EXAMINER. 


These volumes are worth all the other writings of Miss Mitford put together, and possess a 
vital and lasting interest in their freshness, their versatility, their characteristic revelations of 
taste, opinions, even prejudices, and their constant references to well-known persons. Miss 
Mitford's remarkable letters abound in wisdom and acuteness, and several admirable sketches 
of public men and their doings are to be found in them. They are so full of interest, have such 
varied charm, carry the reader on and on with such unflagging ardour, that one is likely to lose 
sight of the “ Life’ which they depict, with all its quiet, dignified labour and endurance. 


From THE GRAPHIC. 


Miss Mitford's letters are a miracle of good sense and cheerfulness. Her diction is pure and 
easy, her descriptions lively and picturesque, her humour lies in the perception of external 
oddities, but wants neither richness nor delicacy, while the moral tone of all her writings is 
ladylike, generous, beautiful. 


From THE DAILY NEWS. 


These volumes furnish us with a sort of literary and dramatic history of the past fifty years. 
Very little indeed escaped Miss Mitford. We are unable to take our readers any further 
with us into “ The Life of Miss Mitford”’; but we can promise them much pleasure in following 
these letters from beginning to end for themselves. Miss Mitford was as much born a. letter- 
writer as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or Walpole. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day, demy Svo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. Ausren Leicn, Vicar 
of Bray. 
_“* This volume will be eagerly read by the very numerous admirers of Miss Austen’s exqui- 
sitely finished novels, and not without real uh en We are ‘heartily grateful for it.” ues 
Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Lady-Bird,” “Too Strange Not to be 
True,” &c. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “The 


Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING: the New and Popular 


re by the Author of “ Archie Lovell” and “Steven Laurence.” 3 vols. 
vO. 


is original and well worked out. There is a wealth of power in 


“The mata plot of this sto: 
the book which would raise the authoress to a front rank among novelists. We have not for a 
ion.” 


long time seen anything quite so good as the character of Portia French—it is perfectio 
Spectator. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 


York: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, nearly ready, 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By the Author 


RICHARD SENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


BART., of ULBSTER. By JAMES Grant, Author of “The Great 

Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. gy, 

with Steel Portrait. [Ready this day, 

Sir George Sinclair was in his day personally acquainted with all the le 

Crowned Heads of Europe. This work contains a number of Original Letters from 
many of the most distinguished Persons of the Present Century. Among others 
William the Fourth—Queen Adelaide—the late Prince Albert’s Mother—Loy 
Byron ; the late Dukes of Sutherland—Manchester—Newcastle—Gordon ; the pre. 
sent Duke of Argyll; the late Duchess of Manchester; the late Earls of 
Liverpool—Derby—Fife—Aberdeen—Roden ; the late Lords Ashburton—Lyndhurg 
—Brougham ; the late Sir Francis Burdett—Sir Robert Inglis—Sir Robert Peel 
Sir James Graham ; the late Archbishop Whately—Dr. Blomfield, late Bishop of 
London—Dr. Philpotts, late Bishop of Exeter—the late Rev. Charles Simeon—thg 
late Rev. Dr. Croly ; Mr. Perceval, Prime Minister to George the Third—Sir Jame 
Mackintosh—Mr. William Wilberforee—Mr. John Wilson Croker—Mr. Joseph Hume 
—Mr. Disraeli—Mr. Carlyle—M. Berryer, &c. &c. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricuanp F, Burton, Author of ‘ A Mission to Dahomé,” & , 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustry 
tions, 25s. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated 
and handsomely bound, ds, 


THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French, 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2s. 6d. [Ready this day, 


THE HISTORY of GAMING. By A. Sren- 


METZ. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the 


Untruth of a True Heart. By GabRIEL H. Harwoop. 3 vols. 


[Leady this day. 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 
HEARTS: a Novel. 


By the Countess Von BoTHMER. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” ‘‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,” &, 
3 vols. Just ready, 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crcn 


Grirritn, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols, 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By HANS SCHREIBER. 


PHGBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Lovtsa 


ANNE Merepitu, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c, 2 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


* Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. 


Leonarps. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER: 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS, by Andrew Halliday, 


published this day, price 2s. 


By Epew St. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


O 


dreamers.” —Lxtract from the Pamphlet. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


Price 1s. 


R POLITICAL DUTY. By Captain Maxsn, R.N. 


1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 


URAL or MONUMENTAL DECORATION: its Aims 
and Methods. Comprising Fresco, Encaustic, Water-glass, Mosaic, Oil Painting. By 
W. Cave THomas. 
London: Wrixsor & NEWTON, 33 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 


THE MARVELS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Now ready, 1 handsome vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 are Full-paged, and 4 Coloured Plates. 


“ We can honestly commend the work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.” 
Times. 


“The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more exact studies. 
We have no doubt that it will find what it deserves—a popularity among English readers.” 


futurday Review. 
“ This is in every way a most delightful book." —Art-Journal. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. " 
7 


“Directly we cease to think actively on the causes of misery, we become a nationo . 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON THE LAND QUESTION. 
This day, Svo. 12s. 


SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOUS 


COUNTRIES : a Series of Essays published under the Sanction of the Cobden | 


CAMPBELL, M. EMILE DE LAVELEYF, R. B. D. Monier, C.B., T. Cure LESLIE, 
Dr. JULIUS FaucueEr, and C, M. FISHER. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 


1870. By FrepertcK Martin. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected on the 
basis of Official Reports received direct from the Heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the World; an almost indispensable Manual for Statesmen, 
Politicians, Merchants, and all who take an interest in the Political, Social, 
Commercial, and Financial condition of the Civilized World. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


CHATTERTON: a Biographical Study. By 


DANIEL WILson, LL.D., Professor of History and English in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. és. 6d. [This day. 


“ The life of Chatterton has at last been written by one whom pity for the poor brilliant 

tol lad has not blinded to his faults—whom resentment fur his errors has not blinded to his 

ae manifold excellencies—who has applied to a career utte rly exceptional the same 
canons of judgment as have been applied to other exeeptional careers.” —Daily Telegraph. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled 


principally from his Correspondence and that of his Eldest passin. 4 Sister 
Maria Celeste. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s, Gd. (Zhis day. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


ILLUSTRATED and ILLUMINATED. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours, 
with Coloured Frontispiece, Iiuminated Borders, and Illuminated Texts. 
Royal 4to. handsomely bound, 42s. 


“One of the most beautiful of ain pictorial works.”—7imes. 
Considering its magnificence, the volume is remarkably cheap.” —A theneum. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEaron. With upwards of 30 
Autotypes, Lithographs, and Wocdcuts. Royal 8vo. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 


~ be obtained by a careful study of the 31 admirable — of his works which Mrs. Heaton 
es the subject of her criticisin.”— Notes and Queries 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. By 


Lady Banker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 
“We have never read a more truthful or a little book.” —A thenceun 
“ One of the freshest and most pleasant iittle books of the kind that has been published fora 
long time.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL: a Poem. 


Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


“One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's attention, is that it is 
unique—original, indeed, is uot too sirong a word—in the manner of its conception and execu- 
tion. "_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Itis nearly a pertect gem.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. _ Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SapLex. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. C. J. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES on 
the REVELATION of ST. JOHN. 2 vols. extra fcp. 8vo. 9s. (This day. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT on ST. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. Svo. 12s, (This day. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S ALBERT 


N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the 
NILE SOURCES. 1 vol. crown Svo. with Maps and illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 
CHEAPER EDITION OF 
A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM 
GirvoRD PALGRAVE. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Map, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, ts. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
SIR W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRI- 


TAIN :” a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. 
Crown 8yvo. with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends in 
Council.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 


Kinestry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. By 


the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 1 vol, crown Syo. 6s. [Zhis day. 


By Heryry 


[This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Club. By the Right Hon. M. LONG¥IELD, C. WREN Hoskyns, M.P., GEORGE | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Every Thursday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. 


NATURE: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


Science. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER on “ DARWINISM TESTED 
by the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE.” See NATURE, No. X., 4d. 


PROFESSOR HAUGHTON on the LABOURING FORCE 
of the HUMAN HEART. See NATURE, No. X., 4d. 


PROFESSOR SYLVESTER’S PLEA for the MATHEMA- 
TICIAN. See NATURE, Nos, IX. and Xe each 4d. 


, DR. BALFOUR STEWART’S REMARKS on TERRES- 
TRIAL MAGNETISM. See NATURE, No. X., 4d. 


NATURE, No. X., also contains Letters on “CUCKOW’S 
EGGS ? by Professor NrwtTon, on “ The Veined Structure of Glaciers” by 
E. Wuymper, &c. &c.; Notes, Astronomy, Chemistry, Societies and Aca- 
demies, &c. 


| PROFESSOR W. STANLEY JEVONS on “A DEDUCTION 


from DARWIN’S THEORY.” Sce NATURE, No. IX., 4d. 


PROFESSOR H. C. BASTIAN on “SENSATION and PER- 
CEPTION.” Sce NATURE, No. VIIL., 44. 


DR. B. H. PAUL on “TOWN SEWAGE.” See NATURE, 
No. VIII, 4d. 


PROFESSOR TAIT on “ The PROGRESS of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.” See NATURE, No. VIL, 4d. 


PROFESSOR STORY MASKELYNE on “ DANA’S MINER- 


“It isso rich in illustration that a very competent knowledge of Diirer’s powers as an artist | 


ALOGY.” See NATURE, Nos. VI. and VII., each 4d. 


| PROFESSOR ROSCOE on “SCIENCE EDUCATION in 


GERMANY.” See NATURE, No. VL., 4a. 


NATURE.—“ We cannot doubt that the new 


journal, supplying a want which has been long felt, will be as successful as it 
deserves. its name is well chosen, and it has started well in presenting 
original matter, instead of mere extracts from other magazines. It promises 
to fulfil a yet more important requirement in giving a really instructive 
account of cach subject discussed in its pages, instead of a few paragraphs of 
high-fiown language 


PUBLISHED AT 16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Just ready, Svo. 1s. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S ENTHRONEMENT 


SERMON, “ THE THREE SPIRITUAL REVELATIONS.” Preached in 
the Cathedral Church of Exeter, December 29, 1869. 


By the same Author, 
| SERMONS preached in the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL, 


1858-59-60. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day is published, Svo. 1s. 


THE REPRESENTATION of the LAITY in CON- 


VOCATION, a Paper read before the Conference held by the Lord Archbishop 
of York at Hull in October, 1869. By Tuomas FREDERICK Simmons, M.A., 
Rector of Dalton Holme, Canon of York, Proctor in Convocation for the 
Archdeaconry of the East 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY, 


Next week will be published, Svo. 


CECUMENICITY, in RELATION to the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. Four Letters—I. On the Cathoiicity of the Anglican Church ; 
II. On the Claims of England versus Rome ; 111. On the Futility of Attempts 
at Reconciliation with the Church of Rome; IV. On the (so-called) GEcume- 
nical Council of 1869-70. With an Appendix on the Ultramontane and 
Gallican Theories, in relation to Gicumenists and the Church of England. 
By ALEXANDER LorD Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), Author of 
** Progression by Antagonism,” ‘* History of Christian Art,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES LOCK HASTLAEE, R.A. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 


A NEW SERIES of CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
LITERATURE of the FINE ARTS. By Sir C. Lock EASTLAK®, R.A., late 
President of the Royal Academy, With a Memoir of the Author, and a 
Selection from his Letters. By Lady Eas7TLake. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 


ON SALE BY 


F. S. ELLIS, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


[Sanuary 8, 1870, 


BIBLIA LATINA. MS. of the end of the 


Thirteenth Century, of Italian Execution, being written at Cremona by 
VIVIANI SANI abow. 1270. 

A Volume of extraordinary beauty and excellence, and in a matchless state 
of preservation. It is written on about 700 pages of the finest Italian vellum 
in an extremely neat hand, presenting a perfect marvel of patient Caligraphy. 
Most exquisitely illuminated throughout in the Byzantine style. Sucha Ms. 
as this most rarely occurs for sale, Small folio, £150, 


BYBLE.— The BYBLE in ENGLYSHE, 


BIBLE. — The 


truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke Texts, by ye 
dylygent studye of dyverse excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde 
tongues. Prynted by Rychard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. [Paris and 
London.}] Apryll, 1539. Folio, black letter. Fine engraved Title-page by 
Hans Holbein and numerous other Woodcuts. Very tine copy, morocco super 
extra, gilt edges, by Rivitre, £150. 

This most rare edition of the English Bible is of great interest, as being 
the first ever allowed to be circulated in this country by royal authority. It 
is sometimes erroneously called the first edition of Cranmer’s Bible, but 
Cranmer had really nothing to do with its publication. It was printed under 
the superintendence of Thomas Lord Cromwell by special command of the 
King. This copy was lately discovered in Derbyshire, where it had been in 
the possession of an old family, time out of mind, and was regarded as an 
heir-loom. It has all the titles, and is in very fine condition throughout. 
Two prefatory leaves in facsimile. It is very many years since so fine and 


perfect a copy has occurred for sale, ; 
BIBLE in ENGLYSHE 


according to the translation of the Great Byble. 
Richarde Grafton, 1553. 4to. calf, £18 18s. 

An edition of very great rarity. Though cut close, this copy is quite 
perfect with title and last leaf. No copy has occurred for sale for very many 
years. It is printed in a very peculiar type, a small, thin, black-ietter, which 
seems to have been used exclusively for this particular edition. It has not 


of Epistles and Gospels after Salisbury use. 


HOREX BEATA MARLE VIRGINIS. MS. 


of French execution, of the Fifteenth Century, on 338 pages of vellum, 
Every page surrounded with a richly illuminated border. The Calendar 
enriched with 24 small miniatures, 12 of them representing the occupations 
of the Months, the other i2 the signs of the Zodiac. The body of the book 
contains 17 full-page miniatures, and most of these have a smaller design at 
the foot in a separate compartment. The Volume is in the most beautifully 
clean condition in the original stamped binding of the Fifteenth Century, 
with flower-painting on the edges still visible. So fine a Volume in such 
perfect condition is of most rare occurrence. Svo. (size 7} by 54), £52 10s. 


THE HASTINGS GOWER MS. 


CONFESSIO AMANTIS, or the Confessyon 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 


HOLINSHED (RALPH). — The 


of aLover. By Joun Gower. 

A splendid old English Manuscript of the end of the Fourteenth Century, 
presenting an extremely valuable text of the second only in importance of 
English Medieval Poets. This is the earlier version dedicated to Richard the 
Second, and containing the complimentary verses addressed to Chaucer 
towards the end. This MS.,in common with most of the early and valuable 
texts, wants two or three leaves of the prologue. It is of a very early date, 
probably written during the author’s life-time or immediately after his death. 
This was the most important MS. in the Library of the late Marquis of 
Hastings. 

The Volume measures 14 by 9, and is in old calf gilt binding of the begin- 


ning of the last Century, £150. 
WORKS. 


Boydell’s sumptuous Edition, 1802. 9 vols. 


Revised by GEO. STEVENS. 


Imprinted at London by | 


BEWICK (T.).— HISTORY of BRITIsg 


BEWICK (T.).—SELECT FABLES, wit 


BOUQUET (DOM. MARTIN).—RECUEIL 


ORMEROD (GEORGE).—HISTORY of th 


/DRAMA.—MEMOIRS of CHARLES MACK. 


only the last leaf of the New Testament, but also the two leaves of the Table 


KEAN (EDMUND).—A_ Choice Memorid 


BROADSIDE 


bound in 11, large folio, russia gilt, with strong calf backs, contents lettered, | 


price £105. 

This magnificent and unique set of Shakespeare’s Works contains upwards 
of 800 Graphic Lilustrations, comprising the 96 Engravings after Stothard, 
Fuseli, Opie, &c. Six Hundred additional Illustrations by different Artists 
and Engravers, and One Hundred and Thirty-one Original Water-Colour 
Drawings, some sepia and some tinted, by S. H. Grimm, executed towards the 
close of the last century. Further enriched by an interesting collection of 
Portraits of Actors, Actresses, and Commentators, amongst which are David 
Garrick with the Prologue, after Sir J. Reynolds, fine proof before letters ; 
another of the same as Steward of the Stratford Jubilee, by Saunders ; Colley 
Cibber after Vanloo, by Fisher; another after Grisoni, by Simon; Mr. Quin, 
folio, by Faber; Mr. Barry, full length, after Grimm ; Mrs. Clive, by Faber ; 


Mrs. Gwynne and Mrs. Bunbury, by Dickenson; John Harper, by Andrew , 


Miller ; Yates in the character of Launce, by Roberts; Harry Woodward, by 
J.R. Smith; Mrs. Shuter and Mrs, Woffington, full lengths, and Margaret 
Woffington as Phabe, by P. van Bleeck (very rave); J. P. Kemble as 
Richard II1., by G. Keating (rare); James I., by Faber; Alex. Pope, by the 


same ; Views of Old Theatres, and other Topographical Prints by Hollar, &c. 


An unrivalled set of the great Dramatist’s Works. 


CHRO- 


NICLES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELANDE. Imprinted for 
Joun 1577. 


super extra, with joints and gold tooling inside, £25, 


2 vols. folio, black letter, numerous Woodcuts, russia 


A sound and perfect copy of the First and most desirable Edition of Holin- , 


shed, commonly known as the Shakespeare Kdition, as being the one from 
which the great Dramatist borrowed so liberally in his historical plays. This 
copy has not the plan of Edinburgh, but on the other hand it has a leaf not 
known to exist in any other copy. This is a large Woodcut, entitled ‘* The 
several Genealogies or Descents of the Two Linages, Lancaster and Yorke, 
untill the uniting of the same.” At the headline it says, ‘‘ This must open 
against page 1440.” This is not noticed by Lowndes, and I believe has never 
been found in any other copy. 


CHAUCER.—The WOORKES of GEFFREY 


CHAUCER, with divers Addicions, whiche were never in printe before, with | 


RE 


aj A 


BLLIs’s NEW CATALO 


the Siege and Destruction of the worthy Citee of Thebes. 
Imprinted by John Kyngston for John Wight. 1561. 
in sound old russia extra, tooled sides, £10 10s. 


{This ‘fine and desirable copy has the curious Woodcuts of the various cha- 


aaa separate title to the Canterbury Tales, which do not occur in all 


+ 


<5 


By Joun LipGAate. | 
Folio, fine clean copy | 


GUE of Illuminated MSS., Early English Black Letter Volumes, Old Poetry, Early 
Woodcuts, Books, &c., post free for Six Stamps. 

JEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 

the Q fice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 8, 1870. 


MARLBOROUGH GEMS.—Choix de Pierrs 


LITURGIES. — MISSALE 


LITURGIES. — MISSALE 


LAND and WATER BIRDS, First Edition, 1797-1804.—History of Quain, 
peds. 1800. Together 3 vols. imp. Svo. very fine clean and tall copy, full ¢ 
rough edges, in the original gilt calf, £18 18s. 

A most choice and desirable set. 


Cuts, Designed and Engraved by John and Thomas Bewick Previous j 
the Year 1784, with a Memoir and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Works 
Messrs. Bewick. Newcastle, 1820. Largest paper. Imp. 8vo. half morogg, 
edges uncut, top gilt, £16 16s. ’ 

Of this choice impression of the Select Fables only Twelve Copies ye 
printed. The whole of the Woodcuts are worked on India paper, and in thi 
copy three choice impressions of the smaller Chillingham Lull are insertg 
one on vellum, one on India paper, and one on plate paper. 


des HISTORIENS des GAULES et dela FRANCE. Paris, 1738-1866. 22yu, 
folio, calf gilt, £75. 

This most important Work is now extremely difficult to mect with in op. 
plete sets, and usually sells for much more than this copy is marked at. 


COUNTY PALATINE and CITY of CHESTER, compiled from Orig 
Evidences in Public Offices, &c., and including the whole of King’s 
Royal and Leycester’s Cheshire Antiquities. 181! 3 vols. royal foli 
Large paper, numerous Plates and Engravings of Arms, very fine copy inn 
morocco super extra with joints, gilt edges, £84. 

Of this most valuable and important County History only Sixty Copig 
were printed for sale on Large Paper, and a great proportion of these are ny 
locked up in public and private Libraries, so that it rarely occurs. 


LIN, COMEDIAN, with the Dramatic Characters, Manners, Anecdotes, &, 
of the Age in which he lived, forming a History of the Stage, during almg 
the whole of the Last Century, by W. Cookr. 1806. Illustrated with aboy 
300 Portraits and other Prints, Original Playbills, and Advertisements ¢ 
Performances, an Autograph Letter of Macklin to Tate Wilkinson, ai 
another of Thos..Gouits, the founder of Coutts’s Bank, bound in 3 vola8m 
half morocco, £12 12s, 

On the fly-leaf is the following note in Mr. Dillon’s handwriting: “ Thisé 
a most interesting and entertaining book illustrated in a sensible manne, 
The insertions are really illustrations.” 


of this great Tragedian, formed by the late Mr. DiLton, composed this: 
1. An Autograph Letter to L. Laurent, complaining of his treatment at Park 
2. Memoir of him from the Popular Portrait Gallery. 3. Receipt for £50 fe 
One Night's Performance at Cork, 1829, where he played with his Sm 
4. Autograph Letter of his Wife. 5, Portrait as Chief of the Hurons. 6.4 
Series of Sixty-eight Playbills, beginning with Exeter in 1806. 7. A Seriesd 
Fifteen Portraits as he appeared in dilferent characters. The whole vey 
neatly mounted on drawing paper, and bound in a folio volume, half russ 
extra, gilt edges, £10 10s, 

A most valuable and interesting Memorial of the last of England's gre 


Tragedians. 
Al rr 

of QUEEN ELIZABETE 
printed on vellum. This Document, believed to be unique, is to empower 
Robert ap Thomas ap Evans to collect Alms and Subscriptions in the differet 
Counties of Wales, for the Support of Two Hundred Scholars at Oriel Colleg, 
Oxford, and also for the Maintenance of ** the Hospital of our Ladye of Beddelea, 
the Hospital of 8. Johne Bapste of Halywell ; 5. Nonne and 8. Sondaye, # 
Wodstocke, 8, Antonye of Wynsore, and the other Hospitall is for lame ani 
impotente people that miscarye in the Quenes Wars.” Bound imred moro 
extra, £21. 

This most curious Document is quite unmentioned by Bibliographers, ani 
is unlike the work of any London printer. A Woodcut Border runs dow 
each side cf the letterpress, and a large Woodcut Initial Letter is at the com 
mencement ; both the borders and the initial letter are of amost rude styled 
execution, and would almost, when coupled with the fact the Broadside 
was printed expressly for circulation in the Welsh Counties ‘one to belier 
that we have here a specimen of the Welsh press of the nth Century, 
which is indeed spoken of by Herbert, but of which no specimen has hithet) 
been described. ‘The size of the Broadside is 134 in. by 103 in, 


Antiques gravées du Cabinet du Duc de Marlborough. 1781-90. 2 vols. folio. 
100 most beautiful Engravings by Bartolozzi, executed in his finest manne, 
and Two fine Frontispieces by Cipriani, splendid original impressions, richly 
bound in yellow morocco super extra, from an uncut copy, edges gilt on th 
rough, by F. Beprorp, £35. 

Of this choice and beautiful book only 100 copies were printed for privat 
circulation. This is a genuine original copy equal asto the plates and superit 
in binding to the copies which have been sold at from £70 to £100, 


SECUNDUM 


USUM ECCLESLH RATISPONENSIS, summa cum diligentia revisum atqe® 
correctum. In civitate Babenberga impensis haut mediocribus pervigiligt 
cura proinde viri Johannis Pfeyl excusus,1518. Folio, very fine clean copys 
half-bound, £10 10s, 

This splendid and very rare edition of the Ratisbon Missal is printed in? 
large and quite peculiar type. The Canon of the Mass is printed on 20 pag? 
of vellum, and in a larger type than the body of the book; the letters in ts 
part are half an inch in length. On the title is a fine large woodcut of 
Arms of the Diocese of Ratisbon after Albert Diirer, Specimens of the 


berg press are of very uncommon occurrence. Z 
SECUNDUM 


ORDINEM CARTHUSIENSIUM. Lugduni, per Symonem Bevilaquem it 
pressum, 1517. Folio, Fine clean copy, handsomely printed in red and black, 
morocco super extra, gilt edges, £9 9s. 

This fine Volume has on the title a full-length woodeut figure of S. Brun 
at the end of the Calendar a grand engraving of “ The Majesty,” and at 
Canon a fine Crucifixion. It is also ornamented throughout with Wooded 
Initials of quaint and choice design. 
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